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PREFACE 

An  acquaintance  with  the  world's  fund  of  modern  tech 
nical  information  and  some  knowledge  of  affairs  leave  one 
impressed  with  the  large  extent  to  which  this  highly  service 
able  body  of  information  remains  unused  because  of  the  lack 
of  some  proper  machinery,  or  organization,  through  which 
it  may  function  and  render  to  humanity  the  great  service  it 
is  capable  of  achieving. 

The  planned  city  here  presented,  in  response  to  this  im 
portant  need,  represents  an  attempt  to  harness  this  large 
and  useful  fund  of  knowledge  and  put  it  to  work  to  the  end 
that  part  of  the  world's  work  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
more  efficient  manner,  and  that  the  more  genial,  courageous 
and  energetic  side  of  human  nature  may  have  a  better  op 
portunity  for  success  both  in  ourselves  and  in  this  world 
of  ours. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  assistance  ren 
dered  by  Messrs.  I.  Q.  Lord  and  W.  H.  Middleswart,  Miss 
Alice  Berliner  and  Mrs.  Jeanette  Kern  toward  preparing 
the  manuscript  and  the  proofs.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Charles  Geschickter  assisted  me  in  preparing  a 
previous  manuscript  which,  however,  proved  to  be  quite  too 
inadequate,  and  therefore  had  to  be  laid  aside. 

ROBERT  Russ  KERN. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
June,  1924. 
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THE  SUPERCITY 


CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

MAY  we  take  you  upon  a  sight-seeing  tour  about 
a  new  city?  It  is  different  in  many  respects 
from  any  city  that  you  have  seen,  and  these 
differences  make  it  a  more  attractive  and  enjoyable  place 
in  which  to  live.  This  new  type  of  city  will  surround 
those  who  come  to  live  in  it  with  an  unusual  array  of 
comforts  and  conveniences.  It  also  contains  a  new  order 
of  industrial  and  commercial  facilities,  which,  because 
of  their  marked  simplicity  and  helpfulness,  will  place 
the  provision  for  the  material  needs  of  life  upon  a  basis 
of  security  and  regularity.  Supporting  one's  family  and 
oneself  in  this  planned  city  because  of  its  more  ample 
provision  for  the  basic  needs  of  life  will  not  be  the  pre 
carious,  difficult,  and  almost  all  absorbing  task  which  it 
is  now  for  so  many  city  people.  It  is,  in  short,  we  hope 
to  show,  a  very  efficient  city.  This  planned  city,  though, 
possesses  still  other  points  of  advantage,  but  we  shall 
come  to  these  new  features  in  order. 

This  new  city,  however,  does  not  represent  an  attempt 
to  create  a  perfect  city — an  ideal  city — a  place  where 
every  wish  of  human  beings  may  be  gratified.  That  is 
not  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  For  one  reason,  hu 
man  beings,  as  you  and  I  know  them,  are  too  contra 
dictory.  If  they  could  have  their  own  way,  they  would 
be  in  a  hospital  with  a  nurse  hovering  pleasantly  about 
and  at  the  same  time  they  would  like  to  feel  the  sense 
of  competence  which  flows  from  vigorous  health  and 
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glowing  vitality.  If  they  could  have  both  experiences, 
they  would  be  gazing  upon  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the 
frozen  North  and  at  the  same  time  they  would  be  enjoy 
ing  the  balmy  climate  of  Florida;  and  there  are  some 
people  who,  if  they  could  have  their  every  desire  and 
whim  gratified,  we  are  unkind  enough  to  suppose,  would 
be  loving  their  own  wives  and  their  neighbors'  at  the 
same  time.  But  that  is  entering  the  field  of  entertain 
ment,  the  whimsical,  the  "Xever-Xever-Land,"  the  pic 
turing  of  dream  cities.  That  is  not  our  purpose.  We 
wish  to  keep  within  the  confines  of  the  practical,  of  the 
attainable,  and  deal  with  the  substantial  improvement  of 
something  that  has  become  very  real  in  our  lives; 
namely,  the  modern  city.  The  modern  city  has  come 
to  be  the  home,  the  workshop,  and  the  playground  of 
many  millions  of  people.  It  may  become  for  these  pur 
poses,  a  much  better  place  than  it  is — especially  in  its 
physical  aspects. 

To  change  the  habits,  the  personalities,  or  the  human 
nature  of  city  people  may  be  thought  to  be  desirable. 
It  probably  is.  But  it  would  be  no  mean  task.  Im 
mediate  and  important  changes  here  probably  lie  beyond 
our  powers  at  present  Progress  in  this  field  will  prob 
ably  for  some  time  have  to  continue  to  be  achieved 
through  the  somewhat  slow  process  of  education,  the 
influence  of  the  church  and  similar  agencies,  and  the 
contagion  of  favorable  example.  The  physical  parts  of 
a  city,  however,  yield  more  readily  to  design,  to  plan, 
and  to  the  employment  of  new  and  better  materials. 
The  physical  aspects  of  a  city  are  not  to  be  despised. 
They  are  quite  important  to  us,  for  they  underlie  and 
support  and  influence  the  character  of  many  of  the  even 
typically  human  activities  that  take  place  in  our  urban 
centers. 
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The  material  parts  of  a  city:  its  gridiron  of  streets 
and  alleys,  the  miscellany  of  buildings  of  seemingly 
every  description  which  fill  the  streets  with  uneven  sky 
line  and  broken  front;  the  public  utilities,  both  on  the 
surface  and  under  ground — all  these  things;  the  streets 
and  boulevards,  the  buildings  and  factories,  the  parks 
and  public  utilities — compose  the  physical  basis  of  city 
life  and  endeavor.  They  are  the  tools,  the  physical  aids 
to  urban  people,  the  helpful  or  not  so  reliable  means  by 
which  they  carry  on  their  daily  life  and  work.  And 
herein  lies  a  great  opportunity,  for  the  physical  aspects 
of  a  modern  city  can  be  vastly  improved.  This  advance 
in  the  material  basis  of  city  life  and  work  can  be 
achieved  through  the  careful  planning  of  the  city.  The 
truth  is,  is  it  not — our  cities,  like  children  of  the  streets 
raising  themselves,  have  had  little  nurture?  They  have 
grown  up  without  forethought,  without  design — and 
they  show  the  marks  of  it. 

By  the  careful  planning  of  a  city  not  only  may  it  be 
made  more  beautiful,  but  many  of  the  hardships  and  dis 
comforts  of  present  city  life  may  be  done  away  with. 
The  city  can  be  made  a  much  more  attractive  and  agree 
able  place  in  which  to  work,  have  a  career,  raise  a  family, 
and  enjoy  life,  than  it  is  at  present  In  short,  it  can  be 
made  a  much  more  effective  place  in  which  to  make 
a  living  and  carry  on  the  many  other  activities  charac 
teristic  of  modern  urban  life. 

Eventually  we  will  plan  our  cities  as  we  have  learned 
to  plan  other  things,  our  homes,  for  instance,  or  an 
office  building,  or  a  large  hotel.  These  well  planned  cities, 
when  they  are  created,  will  reveal  a  marked  superiority 
over  our  present  unplanned  communities,  just  as  a  well 
planned  residence  provides  a  more  convenient  home  than 
does  a  house  that  has  been  laid  out  in  a  careless  manner,  its 
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details  not  having  been  carefully  planned  in  advance. 
This  is  generally  recognized,  and  every  one  seems  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  some  day  we  will  do  the  intelligent 
thing  and  actually  plan  our  new  cities,  giving  careful 
attention  to  all  their  important  details  instead  of  trust 
ing  so  largely  to  mere  chance  and  haphazard  growth. 
For  there  is  no  known  limitation  inherent  in  the  human 
intellect  which  would  prevent  it  from  taking  up  this 
important  and  fruitful  task.  But  when  are  we  to  give 
attention  to  this  urgent  problem  in  human  affairs — 
twenty,  fifty  years  hence?  What  are  we  waiting  for? 
Why  not  begin  now  and  at  least  try?  It  at  any  rate 
would  be  interesting  to  see  what  we  could  do. 

Within  the  past  few  decades  a  number  of  cities  have 
been  founded  in  the  United  States,  which  have  begun 
with  a  clean  slate.  We  have  seen  these  communities 
grow  from  small  villages,  or  an  unpopulated  area  upon 
the  sand-dunes,  to  large  and  prosperous  cities.  But 
how  much  better  these  centers  of  population  could  have 
been  if  wise  forethought  had  been  expended  upon  them 
at  their  start,  and  their  future  growth  and  appearance 
had  been  properly  planned  for.  Within  the  next  few 
years  surely  several  more  cities  will  be  founded.  Now, 
why  should  not  these  new  cities,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  be  given  the  advantages  of  a  carefully  worked 
out  plan  to  guide  their  development  ?  Doubtless  a  better 
city  would  result  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  per 
mitted  to  grow  in  the  usual  manner  without  thought  or 
planning. 

May  we  present  a  plan  which  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  practical  and 
attainable  means  of  achieving  a  more  beautiful,  effi 
cient,  and  satisfactory  city?  We  will  not  involve  the 
reader  in  an  academic,  or  abstract,  discussion  of  city 
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planning.  We  wish  to  present  something  more  agree 
able  ;  namely,  the  actual  plan  of  a  new  and  advanced  type 
of  city.  Let  us  go  over  this  plan  together.  You  may 
see  for  yourself  then  how  you  like  our  new  city.  It 
may  please  you  in  an  unexpected  manner.  We  think  it 
will.  At  any  rate  you  will  be  entirely  free,  after  hav 
ing  satisfied  your  curiosity,  to  judge  for  yourself  how 
much  better  a  city  can  be  made  by  planning  and  by 
harmoniously  arranging  all  its  important  parts.  We 
think  that  as  the  reader  becomes  more  acquainted  with 
the  new  city,  presented  here,  he  will  grow  to  like  it,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  surprised,  and  agreeably  so, 
by  the  many  new  features  which  have  been  worked  out 
for  making  life  for  the  city  dweller  more  secure,  more 
comfortable,  and  more  attractive. 

Let  us  then  explore  the  new  features  of  this  planned 
city  together  by  a  sight-seeing  tour  about  it.  We  could 
take  a  little  trip  through  its  parks  and  boulevards,  and 
visit  the  down  town  district  and  other  interesting  points 
in  the  city.  An  especially  inviting  feature  of  this  new 
center  for  city  life  is  the  living  section,  for  it  is  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  home  district,  much  more  lovely 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  enjoying  or  seeing.  We  nat 
urally,  therefore,  would  like  to  visit  this  part  of  the  city. 
This  planned  home  section  will  also  be  of  unusual  in 
terest  just  now  because  of  the  bad  housing  conditions 
in  our  unplanned  communities,  which,  of  late,  have  been 
growing  more  cramped  and  more  expensive.  Let  us 
then,  therefore,  make  the  living  section  of  the  new  city 
our  first  objective  in  our  excursion  and  observe  how  the 
people  may  house  themselves — for  they  are  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  domiciling  themselves  upon  a  new  plane 
of  comfort  and  commodiousness,  as  we  soon  shall  see. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JHE  CITY  DOMICILE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

ANEW  type  of  building,  the  resiance,  has  been 
created  to  accommodate  the  home  life  of  those 
people  in  the  new  city  who  would  prefer  it. 
This  improved  building  is  designed  to  have  no  undesira 
ble  rear  quarters.  So  no  family  living  in  this  new  and 
advanced  structure  will  be  relegated  to  disagreeable  and 
ugly  back  rooms,  rooms  which  face  upon  an  alley  or 
look  upon  the  dingy  brick  walls  of  adjacent  buildings. 
Far  from  that,  all  the  home  suites  in  this  new  type  of 
city  domicile  will  be  handsome  front  suites,  composed  of 
beautiful,  large,  and  commodious  rooms,  every  room  of 
which  will  have  a  pleasing  vista.  Every  room  also 
will  be  bright  and  cheerful,  for  each  one  will  be  bathed 
in  direct  sunshine.  This  new  type  of  domicile  will  in 
addition  provide  a  new  array  of  conveniences  to  help 
make  attractive  and  comfortable  the  home  life  of  the 
urban  dweller.  It  has  still  further  advantages.  For  in 
stance,  it  will  face  upon  beautiful  stretches  of  parking, 
for  these  buildings  will  be  environed  by  something  new 
— a  completely  parked  living  section. 

THE  OBSOLETE   CITY   BLOCK. 

Before  describing  in  more  detail  the  many  advantages 
and  conveniences  of  this  new  form  of  domicile  for  the 
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city  dweller,  let  us  note  how  these  advantages  and  con 
veniences  are  actually  secured.  In  order  to  have  this 
new  domicile  and  to  attain  this  new  order  of  beauty, 
comfort,  and  convenience  for  home  life  in  an  urban  cen 
ter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  out  the  living  section  of 
the  city  and  build  it  up  in  a  manner  quite  different 
from  the  more  or  less  disordered  way  in  which  these 
portions  of  our  communities  have  usually  been  permitted 
to  grow.  To  see  how  this  may  be  done  let  us  suppose 
that  we  had  a  free  area  of  land,  so  that  we  could  lay 
it  out  to  suit  ourselves.  We  will  not  lay  this  area  off 
into  the  usual  checker  board,  or  gridiron,  composed  of 
square  or  rectangular  blocks  of  the  usual  dimensions. 
Such  blocks  are  now  obsolete  and  would  not  serve  well 
our  purpose.  Our  city  blocks  are  not  adapted  to  the 
multiple  dwelling,  or  in  fact,  to  any  of  the  other  large 
buildings  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  build  in  them. 
Let  us  study  a  city  block  just  a  moment.  It  is  an  in 
teresting  thing. 

The  block  shown  on  opposite  page  is  a  typical  block. 
It  is  representative  of  tens  of  thousands  of  blocks  which 
have  been  laid  out  in  our  cities  for  residential  purposes. 
Such  blocks  were  originally  laid  out  to  be  built  up  with 
rows  of  either  detached  or  attached  houses  designed  to 
accommodate  one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  families.  The 
lots  marked  off  in  these  squares  according  to  a  custom 
established  long  ago  were  given  their  peculiar,  narrow, 
and  deep  shape  to  provide  space  for  a  one  or  two  story 
house  with  a  small  yard  in  front  of  it  and  a  large,  deep 
yard  in  the  rear  which  would  provide  room  there  for 
some  outbuildings.  This  practice  began  when  our  cities 
were  still  in  the  village  stage.  The  dimensions  of  the 
city  block  may  have  served  their  original  purpose  very 
well.  It  is,  however,  an  arrangement  more  suitable  to 
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village  and  suburban  life  where  people  live  in  separate 
houses,  where  land  is  inexpensive,  and  where  there  is 
ample  space  for  the  building  of  new  homes.  As  our 
villages  grew  to  be  large  cities,  they  gave  up  many  of 
their  village  ways;  but  not  the  old  village  habit  of  lay 
ing  out  and  using  blocks  which  were  designed  to  ac 
commodate  rows  of  single  houses,  when  in  reality  large 
apartment  houses  were  going  to  be  built  on  them.  When 
the  growth  in  the  density  of  our  cities  made  it  necessary 
to  build  multiple  dwellings,  that  is,  tenements  and  apart 
ment  houses,  instead  of  rows  of  single  dwellings,  a  mis 
take  was  made  in  clinging  to  the  old  gridiron  scheme 
and  the  old  block  dimensions.  And  an  even  worse 
mistake  was  made  when  these  large  structures  were  built 
promiscuously  among  the  rows  of  dwellings  in  these 
blocks. 

This  thoughtless  practice  has  been  very  costly  "both 
in  money  and  in  comfort  and  convenience.  Since  these 
narrow  and  deep  lots  forced  their  peculiar  shape  upon 
the  large  structures  built  in  them,  these  buildings,  of 
necessity,  could  not  be  designed  to  advantage.  They  had 
to  be  designed  more  to  fit  the  peculiar  dimensions  of 
some  lot  rather  than  to  suit  the  special  purposes  for 
which  they  were  built.  This  custom  brought  about  at 
least  two  serious  evils.  It  caused  these  buildings  to 
be  crowded  too  closely  together,  and  it  forced  them  to 
have  but  little  front  and  to  be  nearly  all  side  and  rear. 
Such  deep  structures  were  forced  to  have  a  dispropor 
tionate  amount  of  undesirable  rear  quarters,  of  back 
and  side  apartments.  These  back  apartments  generally 
do  not  make  a  desirable  abode  for  the  home  life  of 
city  people.  In  fact  the  people  occupying  the  unde 
sirable  rear  quarters  of  such  buildings  are,  for  the  most 
part,  denied  a  decent  home  for  their  family  life.  For 
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example,  the  families  living  in  the  side  and  rear  por 
tions  of  such  deep  and  narrow  structures  are  usually 
denied  proper  light  and  air.  Indeed,  the  rooms  in  these 
rear  apartments  are  often  so  shut  off  from  sunlight  that 
they  frequently  become  dark,  damp,  and  dingy,  which 
to  say  the  least,  does  not  provide  a  wholesome  place 
in  which  to  raise  a  family.  Then  too  there  is  little 
privacy  for  the  family  life.  The  conversation  among 
the  members  of  the  family  circle  may  be  overheard 
across  the  narrow  courts,  and  its  private  affairs  are 
subject  to  the  gaze  of  the  families  living  in  the  rooms 
distributed  along  the  sides  of  the  adjoining  tenement  or 
apartment  house.  The  home  when  forced  into  the  back 
quarters  of  these  buildings  is  also  denied  a  decent  and 
pleasing  outlook. 

The  housing,  however,  in  our  city  blocks  is  not  al 
ways  so  unfortunate,  for  occasionally  an  entire  block  can 
be  secured  as  the  site  for  a  multiple  dwelling.  Then 
one  large  structure  may  be  built  upon  it.  The  propor 
tions,  however,  of  our  city  blocks,  are  not  favorable  to 
this  purpose.  The  best  utilization  that  has  been  made 
of  an  entire  block,  when  such  a  large  area  could  be  se 
cured,  is  to  build  a  structure  upon  it  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  H,  or  some  variation  upon  this  design;  or  else  to 
build  the  building  around  the  rim  of  the  block.  The 
building  in  the  latter  case  becomes  a  hollow  square  with 
a  court  in  the  center  of  it.  Apartment  houses  built  in 
this  manner,  which,  however,  is  quite  rare,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  acquire  all  the  lots  in  a  block,  fall  far  short 
of  attaining  the  advantages  which  could  be  gained  if 
these  large  buildings  were  built  upon  blocks  designed 
especially  to  accommodate  them,  instead  of  upon  blocks 
laid  out  for  a  quite  different  purpose. 

What  then  should  be  the  dimensions  of  a  block  which 
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would  be  especially  suitable  as  the  site  for  an  apartment 
house  or  some  other  desirable  form  of  multiple  dwelling? 
Let  us  work  toward  the  answer  to  this  question.  The 
problem  is  capable  of  solution.  We  simply  have  not 
tried  to  solve  it  heretofore.  How  little  we  have  at 
tempted  to  solve  this  problem  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
we  use  about  the  same  sized  block  indiscriminately  in 
all  sections  of  the  city,  and  for  all  purposes :  for 
manufactories,  for  business,  for  small  homes,  for  office 
buildings,  for  department  stores,  and  for  large  multiple 
dwellings.  We  have  not  developed  the  idea  that  a  block 
should  be  of  special  proportions  to  suit  special  purposes, 
as  we  design  tools  or  special  buildings  for  special  pur 
poses,  or  make  a  suit  to  fit  a  child  and  another  to  fit  a 
man,  or  design  a  school  or  an  auditorium  to  be  of  a  size 
appropriate  to  the  special  purpose  it  is  to  serve.  Why 
should  not  city  blocks,  also,  be  laid  out  in  appropriate 
parts  of  the  city  of  a  size  to  suit  the  special  purposes 
they  are  to  serve? 

Let  us  see  what  may  be  done.  Take  a  city  block  in 
the  residential  section  of  one  of  our  cities,  say,  a  typi 
cal  block  having  dimensions  of  three  to  four  hundred 
feet  in  width  by  three  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Such 
a  typical  block  would  probably  have  some  apartment 
houses  sandwiched  in  between  the  small  houses.  The 
apartment  houses  which  are  thus  built  among  the  houses 
in  the  block  would  have  a  frontage  of  perhaps  forty  to 
sixty  feet.  In  order  to  utilize  a  large  proportion  of 
the  area  of  the  lot  upon  which  such  a  building  is  erected 
the  apartment  house  will  usually  be  built  almost  all  the 
way  back  to  the  alley.  This  apartment  house,  or  tene 
ment,  will  then  have  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  front  apart 
ments,  and  with  its  depth  of  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
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drecl  and  ten  feet,  will  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
to  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  of  undesirable  rear  apart 
ments.  This  gives  a  ratio  of  five  undesirable  dark,  side 
and  rear  apartments  to  one  desirable  front  apartment. 
Apartment  houses  in  which  for  each  good  apartment  there 
are  five  bad  apartments  certainly  show  a  very  undesirable 
ratio.  Now,  if  the  block  were  not  so  deep,  say  it  were  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  then  apartment  houses 
built  in  this  block  would  not  have  so  great  a  depth  and 
correspondingly  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  front  to 
the  number  of  undesirable  rear  apartments  in  the  build 
ing  would  be  more  favorable.  Again  if  the  block  were 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  the  apartment 
houses  built  in  it,  not  extending  so  far  back,  would  show 
a  still  more  favorable  ratio  of  desirable  front  apartments 
to  the  less  desirable  side  and  rear  ones. 

How  far  should  this  process  of  decreasing  the  depth  of 
the  blocks  in  the  living  section  of  the  city  go?  Is  it 
not  asking,  in  other  words,  how  far  should  the  reduc 
tion  of  the  evil  of  the  deep  block  go?  Why  not  de 
crease  the  depth  until  the  buildings  erected  in  them 
are  entirely  freed  of  the  necessity  of  having  undesir 
able  and  unsightly  deep  rear  portions,  and  the  last 
undesirable  back  apartment  is  eliminated  from  these 
buildings  ? 

Such  a  block  would  be  a,  very  economical  block.  It 
would  be  highly  suited  to  a  new  form  of  multiple  dwell 
ing — a  building  which  is  designed  to  have  no  deep  sides 
and  rear;  but  on  the  contrary  is  designed  so  that  all  its 
rooms  will  be  front  rooms.  In  such  a  building  every 
living  suite  which  the  building  contains  would  be  a 
highly  desirable  front  suite.  With  the  advent  of  this 
new  type  of  building,  families  will  not  be  forced  to  live 
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in  the  ugly  and  undesirable  back  portions  of  misshapen 
buildings.  The  alley  apartment  and  the  dark  and  noisy 
side  apartment  will  thus  be  eliminated,  and  one  of  the 
evils  of  city  housing,  long  thought  to  be  necessary,  will 
have  passed  away. 

The  forcing  of  apartment  houses  into  blocks  laid  out 
not  to  contain  these  large  buildings,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  accommodating  rows  of  individual  houses,  reminds 
one  of  the  first  attempts  to  utilize  the  gasoline  engine 
instead  of  the  horse  in  vehicular  transportation.  The 
inventors  were  planning  a  new  vehicle,  an  advance  for 
many  purposes  upon  the  horse-drawn  buggy  or  carriage, 
just  as  others  were  planning  new  forms  of  housing  to 
satisfy  the  newer  needs  for  homes  which  were  arising 
in  our  large  cities,  needs  which  the  separate  house  could 
not  meet.  The  new  vehicle  was  to  be  propelled  by  a 
new  sort  of  power,  not  a  horse,  but  a  gasoline  engine. 
This  engine,  a  heavy  and  powerfully  vibrating  mass  of 
machinery,  was  at  first  fitted  into  the  regulation  light 
body  of  an  ordinary  carriage  which  ran  on  high  frail 
wheels.  It  was  soon  observed  that  the  dimensions  and 
design  of  the  body  of  the  regulation  buggy  were  not 
suitable  for  accommodating  a  heavy  and  powerful  gaso 
line  engine.  So  the  familiar  dimensions  and  shape  of 
the  horseless  carriage  had  to  be  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  heavier  body  and  wheels  of  the  modern  automobile. 
The  engine  required  a  new  vehicle  of  different  dimen 
sions  and  design  in  which  to  render  its  services  to  ad 
vantage.  The  multiple  dwelling  also  needs  a  new  living 
section  and  a  block  of  different  dimensions  in  which 
to  do  its  work  well.  The  big  apartment  house  when 
squeezed  into  a  residential  block  is  just  as  ill-fitting  a 
thing  there  as  the  powerful  automobile  engine  was  out 
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of  place  in  the  light  body  of  .a  buggy  mounted  upon 
spindling  buggy  wheels.  The  multiple  dwelling  cannot 
render  the  many  high  grade  services  which  it  is  capable 
of  rendering  so  long  as  it  is  crippled  by  being  placed 
in  a  block  laid  out  not  for  it  but  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose.  It  needs  a  block  designed  especially  for  it. 
When  we  secure  a  suitably  designed  block  for  the  multiple 
dwelling,  we  shall  have  accomplished  the  transition  from 
the  tenement  and  apartment  house  to  a  new  and  much 
needed  type  of  city  domicile.  It  will  mark  as  great  an 
advance  in  housing  as  the  modern  automobile  does  in 
transportation. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ISOLATED  HOUSE,  THE  TENEMENT, 
AND  THE  APARTMENT  HOUSE. 

Let  us  accomplish  the  transition  from  the  old  order 
of  city  block  to  the  new  and  advanced  form  by  removing 
all  the  ugly,  antiquated,  and  unnecessary  portions  of  the 
interiors  of  these  blocks.  First  we  shall  remove  the 
alleys,  for  these  alleys  are  both  unsightly  and  unneces 
sary  in  this  newer  type  of  city  block.  These  alleys  have 
long  been  more  of  a  necessary  disfigurement  than  an 
asset.  They  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  and  attractive 
ness  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  people  have  their 
homes.  Next  the  two  rows  of  sheds  and  barns  on 
either  side  of  these  alleys  must  go.  This  is  a  substantial 
gain  for  the  home  section,  for  such  outbuildings  are 
quite  unsightly  and  are  of  no  possible  service  to  this 
newer  form  of  multiple  dwelling.  Then  the  back  yards 
together  with  their  board  fences  will  disappear,  for  they 
too  are  no  longer  of  any  service.  Finally  all  those  mis- 
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shapen  portions  of  buildings  which  project  far  back  to 
ward  the  alley,  the  deep  wings  and  ells,  whose  only 
service  is  to  provide  dark  and  dingy  homes  devoid  of 
pleasing  outlook  and  privacy,  are  banished  from  our  new 
order  of  home  block.  There  remain  now  only  the  de 
sirable  front  portions  of  the  block.  All  the  old  unsightly 
and  now  no  longer  serviceable  interior  portions  of  the 
block  are  eliminated.  It  is  a  good  riddance.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  in  the  nature  of  beauty,  economy, 
or  service  by  their  retention. 

The  blocks  in  such  a  living  section  of  the  city  would 
no  longer  retain  the  old  dimensions  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  but  would  have 
a  depth  of  about  fifty-five,  sixty,  or  sixty-five  feet.  A 
block  of  these  dimensions  has  many  advantages  over  the 
old  deep  block.  The  depth  is  ample  for  a  multiple 
dwelling  and  the  length,  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  three  hundred  feet  provides  cross  passage  at 
convenient  intervals.  The  length  of  the  block,  however, 
need  not  be  of  a  fixed  dimension.  A  closer  study  of  the 
problem  will  show  that  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  vary 
the  length  of  the  block  in  different  parts  of  the  living 
section  of  the  city  to  suit  the  different  developments 
which  will  take  place  there. 

The  laying  out  of  the  living  section  of  the  new  city 
with  this  new  type  of  block  will  provide  a  much  needed 
improvement  in  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
home  section  of  the  city.  The  buildings  in  which  the 
people  will  be  housed  will  reveal  no  ugly  and  unsightly 
rear  portions,  but  will  be  all  front  and  beautiful.  And 
these  large  and  beautiful  buildings,  instead  of  being 
surrounded  by  the  old  gridiron  of  streets  and  alleys  and 
dingy  outbuildings,  will  be  arranged  in  a  baldric  of 
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beautiful  avenues  and  will  be  surrounded  by  courts  and 
parking. 

THE   NEW    CITY  DOMICILE. 
THE   RESIANCE. 

This  type  of  block  is  economical  and  admirably  suited 
as  the  site  for  this  new  and  advanced  form  of  multiple 
dwelling — the  resiance.  The  resiance  is  a  large,  not  too 
shallow,  somewhat  tall,  and  graceful  building.  Its 
width  is  ample  and  provides  sufficient  space  for  the  com 
modious  living  suites  which  are  arranged  along  both 
of  its  fronts.  In  addition  it  supplies  space  for  a  roomy 
public  corridor.  This  wide  corridor  runs  down  the  cen 
tral  portion  of  the  building  on  each  floor  and  serves 
as  the  avenue  of  approach  from  the  elevator  service  and 
stairways  to  the  home  suites.  On  either  side  of  the 
wide  corridors  are  arranged  the  living  suites  with  their 
private  halls.  By  this  arrangement  not  only  do  all  the 
home  suites  in  these  resiances  become  desirable  front 
suites,  but  every  room  in  them  attains  to  the  position  of 
being  a  high  class  sunlit  front  room  with  a  pleasing 
vista. 

The  fagades  of  these  resiances,  of  course,  need  not 
follow  straight  lines.  The  resiances  may  have  projec 
tions,  bay  windows,  balconies,  and  the  many  other  de 
vices  which  are  employed  to  secure  pleasing  vistas  from 
the  windows  of  the  living  suites,  or  to  attain  variety 
in  the  appearance  of  the  fagades,  or  to  gain  variety  in 
size,  shape,  and  arrangement  of  the  rooms  composing 
the  home  suites  sheltered  in  them.  Of  course,  these 
resiances  should  not  be  disfigured  by  projections  or 
wings  made  so  deep  that  they  would  contain  rear  apart- 
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ments,  deep  light-wells,  narrow  courts,  and  the  whole 
series  of  such  evils  that  are  entailed,  as  we  have  ex 
perienced,  by  the  presence  of  these  features  in  the  old 
type  of  undesirable  tenement  and  apartment  house. 
The  resiance  should  probably  be  from  eight  to  ten  stories 
in  height.  Considerations  of  economy,  convenience,  and 
comfort  favor  such  a  height.  Planned  in  this  manner 
the  resiance,  the  new  and  advanced  form  of  multiple 
dwelling  which  permits  every  one  to  live  in  a  beautiful 
front  living  suite,  would  be  a  slender  and  beautiful 
building  eight  or  ten  stories  in  height  and  about  two, 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 


The  Baldric  Plan  of  Sunshine  Homes. 

There  is  still  another  modification  of  the  customary 
block  arrangements  in  the  living  portion  of  the  city 
which  it  is  desirable  to  make.  Instead  of  the  present 
gridiron  plan  of  streets  and  alleys  in  the  home  section, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  resiances  arranged  in 
avenues  which  would  run  only  north  and  south — not 
east  and  west.  By  this  plan  all  the  resiances  in  the 
living  section  would  be  bathed  in  sunshine.  It  would 
afford  such  a  distribution  of  the  sunlight  among  the 
home  suites  that  every  one  dwelling  in  this  new  living 
section  would  have  a  sunshine  home.  With  this  plan 
even  the  north  facing  rooms,  which  are  unrefreshed  by 
sunshine  and  are  often  too  gloomy,  are  done  away  with. 
Every  room  which  the  resiances  contain  would  thus 
become  a  bright,  cheerful,  and  attractive  room.  The 
avenues  of  resiances  would  face  east  and  west,  and  thus 
all  the  home  suites  in  them  would  secure  their  proper 
share  of  sunlight  and  be  made  bright  and  cheerful. 
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When  the  sun  rises  in  the  east,  the  east  facing  suites 
would  receive  the  sunshine.  In  the  afternoon  the  west 
facing  suites  would  be  bathed  with  the  sun's  rays,  and 
at  noon  both  fronts  and  the  courts  in  between  would 
be  flooded  with  sunshine.  Since  there  are  no  dark  rear 
or  side  apartments,  but  all  the  rooms  are  front  facing 
rooms,  every  suite  in  which  the  people  live  secures  its 
share  of  light  and  becomes  a  bright  and  healthful  place 
in  which  to  live.  Too  many  of  our  apartment  and  tene 
ment  buildings  have  dark  interior  and  rear  rooms,  which 
are  never  refreshened  and  made  cheerful  by  direct  sun 
shine.  The  resiance,  as  we  have  seen,  does  away  with 
these  evils.  The  resiance  is  planned  to  be  a  device  to 
catch  sunbeams,  to  brighten  and  make  cheerful  the 
homes  of  the  people  who  choose  to  dwell  in  its  com 
modious  living  suites. 


Resiance  Advantages. 

This  lineated  plan  of  resiances  arranged  in  beautiful 
avenues  has  still  another  advantage.  It  provides  a 
more  nearly  sightproof  home.  This  is  important.  The 
old  time  tenement  and  apartment  house  with  its  narrow 
light-wells  and  deep  wings  or  ells  built  only  a  few  feet 
apart  causes  the  windows  in  the  rooms  which  are  strung 
along  these  deep  parallel  projections  to  stare  directly  into 
each  other.  Cherished  privacy  for  the  home  life  of 
those  who  have  to  live  so  close  together  and  in  such  an 
exposed  manner  in  these  deep  and  congested  wings  is 
almost  impossible.  Much  unpleasant  gossip  and  feel 
ing  among  neighbors,  even  violent  quarrels,  have  arisen 
because  of  this  lack  of  privacy  for  the  activities  of  the 
family.  It  is  not  pleasant  when  nearly  everything  that 
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is  said  and  done  supposedly  within  the  privacy  of  the 
home  is  heard  and  seen  by  'neighboring  families  whose 
windows  look  into  one's  own  at  such  close  range.  The 
resiance  will  eliminate  this  evil  of  lack  of  privacy  for 
the  more  intimate  affairs  of  home  life.  The  people  who 
choose  to  make  their  home  in  the  resiances  happily  will 
not  be  embarrassed  because  the  private  matters  of  their 
family  life  are  exposed  to  being  overheard  and  seen  by 
their  neighbors.  The  resiance  has  no  light-wells  nor 
wings  built  parallel  to  each  other  and  projecting  far 
back  into  a  deep  lot  with  their  numerous  windows  star 
ing  into  each  other  across  narrow  courts.  All  the  old 
evils  of  exposed  family  life  which  arose  under  these  un 
fortunate  conditions  are  avoided.  What  happens  in 
your  neighbor's  home  will  not  obtrude  itself  into  and 
disturb  your  home.  The  peace  and  privacy  of  your 
home  if  you  live  in  a  resiance  will  be  well  preserved  for 
you,  for  the  resiance  is  designed  to  be  sightproof  and 
to  be  entirely  free  of  the  old  apartment  house  nuisances. 
And  to  further  enhance  this  feeling  of  privacy  for  the 
home  and  secluded  intimacy  for  its  affairs,  these  hand 
some  structures  are  arranged  in  avenues  which  are  well 
separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  broad  and 
pleasant  stretches  of  parking.  Thus  one  of  the  worst 
of  the  old  housing  evils  of  the  crowded  city  block,  its 
lack  of  privacy  and  seclusion  for  the  family  life,  is  done 
away  with. 

The  resiances  are  designed  to  attain  a  new  and  much 
needed  higher  order  of  substantialness  in  construction. 
They  are  built  in  an  unusually  solid  and  durable  manner. 
The  methods  by  which  this  desirable  feature  is  attained 
will  be  shown  when  the  data  upon  construction  is  pre 
sented.  The  resiances  are  fireproof  structures,  not 
merely  nominally  so,  but  in  fact  as  they  should  be. 
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Unusual  precautions  were  taken  to  reduce  danger  from 
fire.  The  design  of  the  building,  the  materials  used  in 
its  construction,  and  the  character  of  its  usage — all  these 
serve  to  reduce  this  risk  to  a  minimum. 

The  resiance  has  another  important  advantage  over 
our  present  apartment  houses  and  tenements  in  that  it  is 
designed  to  attain  a  higher  order  of  soundproofness. 
This  desirable  feature  has  long  been  sadly  neglected  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  tenements  and  of  most 
of  our  apartment  houses.  In  order  to  meet  the  rising 
costs  of  building  construction  in  recent  years  builders 
have  resorted  to  more  and  more  flimsy  construction. 
The  floors  are  being  made  of  less  solid  construction,  and 
the  partitions  are  being  built  thinner  and  weaker.  This 
has  been  carried  to  such  excesses  that  even  in  those 
apartments  which  command  high  rents  the  people  who 
live  in  them  refer  to  the  partitions  which  separate  the 
apartments  as  being  made  of  pasteboard.  A  tenant 
in  what  is  considered  a  high  priced  fashionable  apart 
ment  recently  remarked  that  his  family  could  hear  their 
neighbors  eating  toast  at  breakfast.  He  said  this  prob 
ably  because  of  his  irritated  feelings.  But  the  fact  re 
mains  that  in  such  buildings  the  ordinary  family  activi 
ties,  the  speech  and  laughter,  the  moving  of  furniture 
about,  the  romping  and  playing  of  children  are  annoy- 
ingly  heard  in  adjoining  apartments.  These  quite  un 
fortunate  annoyances  of  apartment  house  life  are  felt,  and 
some  people  wrho  have  endured  them  would  prefer  to 
forego  some  of  the  advantages  which  this  mode  of  hous 
ing  offers  rather  than  continue  to  submit  to  such 
irritations. 

These  evils  of  the  multiple  dwelling  should  be  avoided. 
It  is  important  that  the  peace  and  quiet  of  your  home 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  into  it  of  the 
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sounds  and  noises  made  in  the  homes  of  your  neighbors 
in  the  adjoining  apartments.  Such  annoyances,  which 
disturb  the  family  life  of  those  who  live  near  each  other 
in  multiple  dwellings,  are  not  quite  necessary  evils  of 
this  form  of  housing.  We  can  be  rid  of  these  nui 
sances.  The  resiances  with  their  more  firm  and  sub 
stantial  construction  achieve  a  high  order  of  sound 
proof  ness,  and  they  will  safeguard  the  people  who  live 
in  them  against  these  irritations.  The  substantial  char 
acter  of  the  resiance  together  with  its  improved  lin- 
eated  design  will  preserve  for  the  home  the  seclusion, 
the  quiet,  and  the  privacy  which  are  so  much  desired  for 
the  family. 

Another  desirable  feature  of  the  resiance  is  the  man 
ner  in  which  the  supporting  framework  of  the  structure 
is  designed.  The  structural  members  of  these  build 
ings  are  carefully  worked  out  and  arranged  with  a  view 
to  avoiding  the  faulty  placing  of  columns,  girders,  and 
beams  which  so  often  disfigure  the  halls,  rooms,  ceilings, 
and  walls  of  carelessly  designed  apartment  houses.  This 
is  not  an  unimportant  consideration.  People  like  to 
make  their  homes  pleasing  and  attractive,  but  their  at 
tempts  to  make  the  walls  and  ceilings  look  well  by  paper 
ing  or  painting  them  and  by  decorating  them  with  pic 
tures,  mantels,  draperies,  and  other  materials  and  arti 
cles  of  decoration  are  hampered  because  the  walls  and 
ceilings  are  disfigured  by  ugly  beams  which  are  per 
mitted  to  cut  across  the  ceiling  at  irregular  points  and 
by  large  girders  which  protrude  in  an  unsightly  manner 
at  the  angles  formed  where  the  walls  and  the  ceiling 
join.  Sometimes  columns  are  so  clumsily  placed  that 
some  of  the  rooms  of  an  apartment  are  seriously  dis 
figured  and  forced  out  of  shape. 

The  proportions  and  shapeliness  of  the  rooms  in  the 
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resiance,  which  is  constructed  upon  a  scale  of  dimen 
sions  that  permits  of  unusually  commodious  rooms,  are 
not  disfigured  by  the  faulty  placing  of  the  beams  and 
columns  which  support  the  structure.  The  necessary 
doors  and  openings  are  so  designed  that  they  do  not  mar 
the  wall  space  or  hamper  pleasing  arrangements  of 
furniture  in  the  rooms.  These  features  of  the  resiance 
secure  for  the  living  suites  the  appointments  so  essential 
to  convenient  and  pleasing  effects  in  interior  furnish 
ings  and  designs  and  offer  ample  opportunity  for  grati 
fying  individual  taste  and  ideas  in  the  decoration  of 
each  home  suite.  Those  who  live  in  these  home  suites 
may  have  unusually  attractive  homes  because  the  rooms 
are  designed  to  take  furniture  well  and  to  set  it  off  to 
advantage.  Precaution  was  taken  to  see  that  adequate 
floor  and  wall  spaces  were  provided  for  this  purpose. 
The  unusual  dimensions  of  the  rooms  which  compose 
the  living  suites  afford  a  roominess  and  a  commodious- 
ness  for  family  life  not  hitherto  enjoyed  by  those  living 
in  multiple  dwellings. 

The  provision  and  distribution  of  space  for  the  home 
suites  permit  of  a  varied  grouping  of  rooms  so  that 
individual  effects  and  many  pleasing  vistas  in  the  home 
suites  to  satisfy  different  tastes  may  be  secured.  The 
various  rooms  composing  the  home  suites,  the  living 
room,  the  bedrooms,  the  private  hall,  the  reception  hall, 
and  so  on  are  combined  in  many  pleasing  arrangements. 
The  suites  were  designed  with  a  view  to  promoting  the 
comfort  of  and  to  securing  conveniences  for  those  who 
will  live  in  the  resiances.  The  arrangements  of  the 
rooms  were  also  planned  with  a  view  to  securing  pleas 
ing  vistas  within  the  home  suites.  The  various  rooms 
which  compose  a  living  suite  are  planned  and  arranged 
to  give  the  appearance  and  the  feeling  to  those  occupy- 
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ing  it  that  they  live  in  a  large  and  spacious  apartment 
of  many  rooms.  In  these  home  suites  one  does  not 
feel  cramped  and  shut  in.  On  the  contrary  one  is  given 
a  feeling  of  roominess,  of  commodiousness,  of  enjoy 
ing  ample  space  and  variety.  The  eye  is  not  confined 
to  the  room  in  which  one  may  chance  to  be.  The  view 
extends  on  into  other  rooms  where  one  may  catch 
pleasing  vistas,  and  glimpses  of  the  furniture  arranged 
there;  or  the  focus  of  the  eye  may  wander  through  the 
opening  in  the  room  and  on  down  the  hall  where  it  may 
light  upon  some  bit  of  tasteful  decoration  placed  there 
to  arrest  its  glance. 

The  home  suites  are  not  necessarily  of  fixed  pattern 
and  arrangement.  We  share  the  feeling  of  others  that 
the  home  should  be  individual  and  reflect  the  taste  and 
desire  of  those  who  live  in  it.  The  resiance  should  be 
and  is  designed  so  that  it  will  offer  ample  opportunity 
for  this  expression  of  individual  taste  and  idea.  It 
should  therefore  be  flexible  in  pattern  and  design.  Our 
apartment  houses  and  tenements  are  of  fixed  pattern. 
The  arrangements  of  space  and  rooms  cannot  be  modi 
fied  to  suit  individual  tastes.  This  standard  of  flexi 
bility  which  gives  free  play  to  individuality  of  taste  in 
design  and  decoration  is  well  attained  in  the  resiance. 
The  home  suites  may  vary  almost  without  limit  to  suit 
the  individual  tastes  and  preferences  of  those  who  will 
live  in  them.  All  the  rooms  of  the  suite  may  be  conven 
iently  arranged  upon  one  floor  level,  or  a  duplex  ar 
rangement  may  be  had,  i.  e.,  the  rooms  may  be  arranged 
so  that  they  would  occupy  space  upon  two  floors  of  the 
resiance,  one  suite  of  rooms  above  the  other,  instead 
of  all  of  them  being  arranged  upon  one  floor  level. 
Some  families  prefer  to  have  part  of  their  rooms,  say 
the  sleeping  rooms,  upon  the  floor  above,  and  those 
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for  entertaining  and  so  on  arranged  upon  the  first  floor. 
The  resiances  are  designed  to  be  very  adaptable  struc 
tures  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  preferences  and  ideas 
about  a  home,  and  will  accommodate  a  variety  of  home 
arrangements  varying  all  the  way  from  a  cozy  little 
home  suite,  through  a  duplex  living  apartment,  on  up  to 
a  splendid  home  with  rooms  of  even  rather  grand 
proportions. 


Resiance  Conveniences. 

The  resiances  are  equipped  with  telephone  and  of 
course  with  radio  service,  and  if  desired  individual  tele 
phone  service  in  each  home  suite  may  be  had.  Hot  and 
cold  water  and  ice  water  service  may  be  provided.  The 
resiances  are  equipped  with  a  convenient  electric  clock 
device,  which  will  provide  a  dial  giving  precisely  ac 
curate  time  in  every  suite.  A  convenience  in  the  form 
of  a  parcel  and  mail  servilock  is  installed  on  each  floor 
near  the  entrance  to  the  elevator.  By  this  plan  parcels 
may  be  safely  delivered  whether  one  is  at  home  or  not. 
The  servilocks  are  a  further  convenience.  There  are 
times  when  it  is  a  nuisance,  or  it  is  embarrassing,  to  go 
to  the  door  to  receive  parcels.  By  means  of  this  con 
venience  packages  and  parcels  may  be  delivered  with 
out  the  necessity  of  one's  going  to  the  door  to  receive 
them.  The  delivery  of  articles  will  be  greatly  expedited 
by  this  device,  for  deliverymen  will  be  relieved  of  the 
long  delays  which  frequently  occur  at  the  door  while 
they  are  waiting  for  someone  to  receive  the  packages  or 
parcels.  Embarrassment  in  being  the  cause  of  such 
delay  will  also  be  avoided. 

Convenient  storage  locker  space  in  the  storage  room 
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on  the  service  floor  is  also  provided  for  those  living  in 
the  resiances.  To  lighten  the  work  of  keeping  the  home 
suites  in  a  neat  and  tidy  condition  a  vacuum  cleaning 
system  is  installed  for  the  use  of  each  home  suite.  An 
adequate  elevator  service  is  also  a  part  of  the  equip 
ment  and  conveniences  which  are  provided  for  those 
who  will  live  in  the  resiances.  The  method  of  warming 
the  resiances  in  the  winter  and  of  cooling  and  venti 
lating  them  during  the  heated  season  of  the  summer 
requires  a  special  exposition.  This  subject  of  ventila 
tion,  a  somewhat  technical  matter,  will  be  presented  in 
a  separate  section. 


The  Arcades. 

We  have  noted  that  the  resiances  are  relatively  large 
structures,  about  eight  or  ten  stories  in  height,  and 
some  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  but 
slender  and  therefore  may  be  quite  graceful.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  most  advantageous  arrangement  of 
these  buildings  is  to  erect  them  end  to  end  so  that  they 
will  form  well  lighted  and  beautiful  avenues  of  resiances. 
The  ends  of  the  buildings  may  join  each  other  or  they 
may  be  separated  by  a  space  of  some  forty  to  sixty 
feet.  An  opening  for  cross  thoroughfares  located  at 
convenient  intervals  along  the  avenues  would  thus  be 
formed.  People  by  means  of  these  passageways  may 
go  across  from  one  avenue  of  resiances  to  another.  If 
the  ends  of  the  buildings  are  placed  together,  a  con 
tinuous  avenue  of  buildings  would  be  formed.  Archi 
tects  of  creative  ability  would  see  an  opportunity  in  and 
have  their  interests  intrigued  by  the  problem  of  working 
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out  beautiful  and  artistic  methods  of  breaking  up  the 
long  lines  which  would  thus  otherwise  be  formed.  To 
start  with  we  have  a  number  of  plans  already  developed. 
These  great  avenues  of  resiances  offer  to  architects  un 
usual  opportunities  for  working  out  designs,  for  the 
decoration  of  the  facades  of  these  great  avenues  of 
buildings  will  give  architects  a  scale  of  operations  far 
removed  from  the  petty  forms  of  decorative  work  they 
have  so  often  been  forced  into. 

These  continuous  avenues  of  resiances  should  be 
pierced  on  the  ground  floor  at  convenient  points,  say  at 
intervals  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  feet. 
At  these  points,  where  are  located  the  exchanges  on  the 
first  floors  near  the  elevators  and  stair  landings,  may  be 
placed  large  cross  corridors  or  arcades.  These  arcades 
would  afford  a  convenient,  roomy,  and  beautiful  means 
of  access  and  egress  to  and  from  the  resiances.  They 
also,  thus  placed  at  convenient  intervals,  would  provide 
a  means  of  going  across  the  neighborhood  through  one 
avenue  of  resiances  to  another. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  build  all  the  avenues  of  resiances 
with  these  arcades.  Some  avenues  may  be  built  with 
ends  separated  as  the  means  of  providing  for  the  cross 
movement  of  people.  The  advantages  of  the  arcade 
are  largely  on  the  side  of  economy.  The  resiances  built 
in  this  manner  would  cost  less,  and  those  built  for  the 
people  engaged  in  most  forms  of  manual  work  must  be 
brought  down  to  a  reasonable  level  of  cost.  This  must 
be  done  so  that  a  commodious  and  well  appointed  resi- 
ance  may  be  brought  within  their  reach.  The  arcade  has 
other  advantages,  however,  and  may  be  preferred  in  the 
other  neighborhoods  as  well.  I  think  that  I  would  pre 
fer  it  where  I  lived. 
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The  Service  Floor. 

Looking  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  resiances,  we 
may  note  that  the  first  or  living  floor  is  elevated  a 
few  feet  above  the  ground  floor  level  of  the  courts.  By 
this  plan  there  is  secured  under  the  first  floor  a  ground 
floor  which  extends  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  level 
of  the  courts  and  thus  gains  the  advantages  of  natural 
light  and  fresh  air.  This  ground  floor  extends  con 
tinuously  without  obstruction  under  the  full  length  of 
each  avenue  of  resiances.  A  needed  service  floor  for 
the  resiances  is  thus  secured.  This  service  floor  is  a 
great  asset  and  convenience. 

For  instance,  instead  of  burying  the  telephone  wires, 
the  water  pipes,  and  the  electric  light  wires  in  the  streets 
beneath  the  pavements,  where  in  order  to  repair  them 
or  to  tap  them  it  is  necessary  to  dig  up  the  streets  and 
lawns,  all  these  pipes  and  wires  may  be  readily  strung 
along  open  galleries  on  racks  installed  for  the  purpose 
along  these  service  floors.  The  galleries  built  in  the 
open,  light,  and  airy  space  which  runs  continuously 
under  each  avenue  of  resiances  are  very  convenient.  And 
the  placing  of  the  wires  and  pipes  along  these  readily  ac 
cessible  racks  may  be  accomplished  with  very  little  ex 
pense  compared  with  the  cost  of  burying  the  wires  and 
pipes  in  expensive  conduits  beneath  the  sidewalks  and 
pavements  of  our  streets.  Strung  along  these  accessi 
ble  galleries  under  the  resiances  they  may  be  conven 
iently  tapped,  and  branches  may  be  extended  to  the  home 
suites  directly  above  at  little  cost.  Placed  here  the  wires 
and  pipes  are  always  readily  accessible  for  inspection. 
They  may  be  repaired  at  little  cost  and  without  the 
necessity  of  digging  up  pavements  and  sidewalks  and 
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ruining  lawns  and  shrubbery.  The  wires  and  pipes 
strung  along  the  sheltered,  light,  and  airy  service  floor 
will  be  better  protected  and  will  not  corrode,  weather, 
and  deteriorate  as  rapidly  as  they  do  when  placed  under 
ground  .in  the  streets. 


The  Concealed  Traffic  Lanes. 

This  continuous  light  and  airy  service  floor  also  pro 
vides  space  for  a  system  of  light  traffic  lanes  which  are 
needed  for  delivery  purposes  in  the  living  section  of  the 
city.  These  light  traffic  lanes  running  under  the  full 
length  of  the  avenues  of  resiances  will  accommodate  a 
convenient  light  electric  truck  service  which  will  serve 
as  the  delivery  system  in  the  living  section  of  the  city. 
The  traffic  here  will  be  very  light  and  quiet  since  no 
business  or  manufacturing  will  be  permitted  in  the  living 
district  where  the  people  have  their  homes.  Mail,  how 
ever,  will  have  to  be  delivered  to  the  people  living  in  the 
resiances.  Laundry  packages  and  small  parcels  and 
furnishings  purchased  down  town  will  also  have  to  be 
sent  to  the  home  suites,  and  trunks  will  have  to  be  taken 
from  the  homes  of  the  people  to  the  station.  Also  upon 
those  occasions  when  people  change  their  place  of  resi 
dence,  their  furniture  will  have  to  be  moved. 

The  light  traffic  which  is  thus  created  in  the  living 
section  of  the  city  will  be  taken  care  of  by  an  electric 
autotruck  service  which  will  use  the  traffic  lanes  laid 
out  along  the  continuous  service  floors  under  the  ave 
nues  of  resiances.  To  facilitate  the  delivery  of  goods 
and  packages  along  these  service  floors,  small  conven 
ient  loading  and  unloading  platforms  are  placed  at  all 
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the  points  where  the  elevator  service  continues  down  to 
the  service  floor.  The  noiseless,  light  electric  service 
trucks  traveling  up  and  down  these  lanes  will  pick  up 
and  discharge  mail,  packages,  parcels,  furniture,  trunks, 
etc.  at  these  platforms.  An  attendant  will  take  care  of 
their  further  distribution  either  to  the  servilocks  or 
directly  to  the  home  suites.  This  necessary  delivery 
service  in  the  living  section  of  the  city  is  thus  quietly 
tucked  away  out  of  sight  and  in  no  way  disfigures  or 
makes  unsafe  the  beautiful  living  section  of  the  city. 
These  concealed  traffic  lanes  free  the  courts  between 
the  avenues  of  resiances  of  all  traffic.  The  broad  spaces 
between  the  resiances  may  now  be  devoted  to  promenades, 
parking,  and  gardens.  This  quiet,  hidden  system  of 
lanes  is  also  a  safety  device,  for  this  necessary  light 
traffic  service  in  the  living  section  of  the  city  is  entirely 
out  of  the  way;  and  it  creates  no  danger,  for  it  crosses 
no  other  lanes,  promenades,  walks,  or  other  means  of 
travel  and  intercourse.  Dangerous  crossings  and  delay 
making  interceptions  are  eliminated  throughout  the  plan 
for  the  new  city. 


Exit  The  City  Street. 

This  baldric  plan  of  stately  avenues  of  resiances  with 
the  delivery  service  to  them  taken  care  of  by  hidden 
traffic  lanes  changes  entirely  the  character  of  the  living 
district,  for  it  permits  the  removal  of  all  the  streets  and 
alleys  from  the  section  of  the  city  where  the  people  have 
their  home  life.  The  home  of  the  city  dweller  should 
be  a  bower  of  cheer,  peace,  and  comfort  and  therefore 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger,  the  hubbub,  and 
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the  nerve  racking  noises  of  our  city  streets.  Nor  should 
the  home  breathe  the  foul  air  of  the  city  street  and  be 
made  unkempt  by  its  inpouring  dust  and  dirt  and  grime. 
The  homes  of  the  people  in  the  parked  living  section  of 
the  new  city  are  given  an  entirely  different  setting.  In 
the  place  of  unsightly  alleys  and  dangerous  streets  with 
their  confusion  and  hubbub  of  noisy  traffic  are  beautiful 
courts.  The  home  in  this  parked  living  section  is  given 
a  setting  of  vines,  of  shrubbery,  of  growing  grass  edged 
with  flowers  and  of  playing  fountains.  Its  windows 
look  out  upon  a  scene  of  beauty,  peace,  and  quiet.  This 
parked  living  section  provides  a  more  fitting  atmosphere 
for  the  home  life  of  city  people.  The  fears  and  anxie 
ties  of  parents  over  the  safety  of  their  children  when 
they  run  out  of  doors  is  allayed,  for  there  are  no  dan 
gerous  streets  laden  with  heavy  traffic  in  this  planned 
home  district.  Keeping  the  home  neat,  clean,  and  at 
tractive  in  this  parked  living  section  will  not  be  the  daily 
care  and  burden  which  it  now  is,  for  the  homes  of  the 
people  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  dust  and  grime  which 
pour  in  from  our  dirty  streets  and  sooty  atmosphere. 
The  homes  will  be  entirely  freed  from  this  dirt  and 
grime  since  they  will  not  be  surrounded  by  streets  that 
are  littered  with  dirt  and  dust  and  breathe  an  air  that 
is  laden  with  smoke  and  soot;  but  will  be  surrounded  by 
beautiful  courts  laid  out  with  grass  and  flowers  and  be 
bathed  in  air  that  is  fresh,  clean,  and  wholesome. 

Have  you  tried  to  picture  in  your  imagination  the 
scene  as  it  would  appear  if  you  were  actually  looking 
down  one  of  these  courts?  You  have  come  down  the 
elevator  and  have  stepped  through  the  inviting  door 
way  and  are  standing  on  the  walk  some  few  feet  from  the 
entrance.  Here  you  are  surrounded  by  flowers  and 
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grass  and  shrubbery  neatly  trimmed  and  arranged  so 
that  the  colors  blend  and  form  pleasing  patterns.  A 
softly  colored  walk,  or  promenade,  stretches  away  from 
you,  laying  a  ribbon  of  soft  color  down  the  center  of 
the  court.  Can  you  imagine  it?  On  either  side  it  is 
flanked  by  expanses  of  velvety  green  grass  with  flowers 
in  bright  colors  at  the  edges.  Here  and  there  banked 
against  the  buildings  are  clusters  of  shrubbery  and  vines 
in  pale  yellow-green,  bright  orange,  and  saffron.  As 
you  look  farther  down  the  stretch  of  parking,  you  catch 
the  view  perhaps  of  a  graceful  pergola  with  rose  vines 
trailing  over  it;  also  a  bench  or  two  is  seen,  and  a 
fountain  idly  playing  hide  and  seek  in  the  sunshine  and 
shadows.  On  either  side  of  the  beautiful  avenue  of 
parking  rise  the  handsome  fagades  of  the  resiances 
which  look  upon  this  pleasing  scene.  Pause  for  a  mo 
ment,  close  your  eyes  and  try  to  picture  in  your  im 
agination  the  beautiful  scene.  Would  you  like  to  live 
there?  Or  perhaps  you  would  like  to  picture  the  view 
in  a  different  manner.  There  is  much  room  for  choice, 
for  there  will  be  a  great  variety  of  garden  and  park 
ing  arrangements. 

Since  the  avenues  of  resiances  face  upon  these  broad 
courts  and  since  all  the  living  suites  in  them  are  front 
suites,  all  the  windows  of  the  home  will  look  out  upon 
the  pleasing  vistas  afforded  by  the  beautiful  stretches  of 
court  extending  down  between  the  avenues  of  resiances. 
These  courts  will  be  made  quite  attractive  and  interest 
ing  by  a  great  variety  of  gardens.  When  one  steps  to  a 
window  in  his  commodious  home  suite  and  gazes  upon 
these  beautiful  courts,  what  a  contrast  in  view  it  will  be 
to  the  usual  depressing  outlook  over  unsightly  roofs  and 
sooty  chimneys,  or  upon  panoramas  of  alleys  and  back 
yards  with  their  ugly  and  dilapidated  rows  of  fences  and 
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sheds.  These  attractively  gardened  courts  surely  are  an 
improvement  upon  noisy  and  dirty  streets.  We  have 
put  up  with  their  danger,  noise,  and  unsightliness  in  the 
home  districts  of  our  cities,  I  believe,  not  altogether 
from  choice  but  because  we  have  had  to.  The  lineated 
plan  of  resiances  with  their  arcades  and  concealed 
traffic  lanes  solves  the  mechanical  problem  of  ridding 
the  home  district  of  the  unwelcome,  dangerous,  noisy, 
and  dirty  street.  With  this  plan  we  actually  can,  as  we 
have  seen,  have  safety  for  our  children  and  ourselves. 
It  makes  possible  for  the  urban  dweller  a  home  envi 
roned  with  security,  peace,  and  quiet,  a  home  that 
breathes  fresh  air  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  green 
grass  and  shrubbery.  In  this  beautiful  parked  living 
section  nature  long  excluded  is  at  last  restored  to  city 
people. 


The  Garden  Teams. 

The  courts  between  the  avenues  of  resiances  may 
prove  of  much  interest  to  those  who  live  along  their 
beautiful  stretches.  They  with  their  landscape  garden 
ing  possibilities  offer  an  inviting  pastime  to  engage  the 
interests  of  those  who  like  landscape  gardening  work. 

A  pleasing  custom  of  friendly  rivalry  to  produce  the 
most  beautiful  parking  effects  in  the  courts  could  spring 
up  in  the  local  neighborhoods.  Among  those  who  live 
in  the  resiances  in  these  local  centers,  it  could  be  readily 
imagined,  there  would  be  a  number  of  persons  who 
would  take  an  interest  in  planning  gardens,  who  would 
enjoy  digging  in  them  and  planting  things  in  them; 
and  then  as  the  gardens  grew  they  would  enjoy  watch 
ing  them  take  shape,  color,  and  form.  Those  interested 
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could  form  teams  in  the  local  neighborhoods  and  in 
friendly  rivalry  could  plan  to  secure  the  most  novel  ef 
fects.  Many  beautiful  gems  of  landscaping  along  these 
stretches  of  court  would  be  developed.  Prizes  could  be 
awarded  for  the  best  results.  The  neighbors  of  those 
growing  these  gardens  would  take  much  interest  in  these 
contesting  teams  and  their  work,  and  would  watch  from 
their  windows  the  growing  beauty  of  the  courts  and  en 
joy  the  flowering  gardens  as  they  walked  about  among 
them.  When  the  time  would  come  for  awarding  the 
prizes  for  the  best  effects  produced  by  the  rival  teams, 
all  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  would  turn  out  for 
a  gay  carnival  and  promenade.  This  could  be  a  big  an 
nual  event.  In  the  evening  the  people  would  illuminate 
all  the  windows  along  the  courts,  put  gay  flags,  bunt 
ing,  and  draperies  out.  Lanterns  in  decorative  pattern 
would  be  strung  across  the  courts,  and  spot  lights 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  gardens  there.  The  illu 
minated  courts  would  make  a  brilliant  scene  as  one 
looked  up  to  the  great  fagades  of  the  resiances  all  de 
corated  for  the  carnival  or  surveyed  the  stretches  of 
illuminated  gardens.  Then  the  people  in  gay  throngs 
would  parade  up  and  down  the  promenades  in  the  courts, 
enjoying  and  inspecting  the  creations  of  the  rival  gar 
den  teams,  and  cast  their  votes  for  the  gardens  that 
pleased  them  most. 

Some  of  these  teams  would  enter  upon  their  work  in 
a  lighter  vein.  They  would  by  gathering  odd  plants 
and  by  cross  fertilization  create  topsy  turvy  gardens 
which  would  be  a  source  of  fun  and  amusement  for 
every  one  in  the  neighborhood.  But  one  team  was  not 
to  be  outdone.  It  went  in  for  a  trick  garden.  This 
garden  was  the  cause  of  riotous  argument,  fun,  and 
speculation  among  all  the  neighbors  as  to  how  it  was 
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done.  The  garden  was — no,  if  you  want  to  know  how 
they  did  it,  you  will  have  to  come  to  the  new  city  and 
see.  That  is  the  proper  and  the  only  way. 

Some  of  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  went  in  for 
scenic  gardens  in  which  they  reproduced  scenes  from 
famous  paintings  and  from  nature.  These  scenic  gar 
dens  lent  at  points  an  odd  interest  and  picturesqueness  to 
the  courts. 

The  Roof  Gardens  and  Promenades. 

Turning  now  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  resiances, 
we  may  note  that  in  those  neighborhoods  where  they  are 
built  in  continuous  avenues,  pierced  at  appropriate 
intervals  at  the  lower  floors  by  arcades,  there  is  secured 
a  continuous  roof  space  high  up  in  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air. 

This  convenient  expanse  offers  a  splendid  opportun 
ity  for  extended  roof  gardens  and  promenades.  The 
families  living  in  the  home  suites  of  the  resiances  may 
walk  through  the  courts  amid  the  flowers  and  shrubbery 
there,  or  they  may  go  up  to  the  delightful  promenades 
along  these  extended  roof  gardens  and  enjoy  the  views, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  fresh  air  along  this  elevated 
stretch. 

The  New  Order  of  Housing. 

These  beautiful  resiances  with  their  cheerful,  commo 
dious,  and  comfortable  home  suites  supplied  with  tem 
pered,  fresh,  wholesome  air  and  breathing  an  atmosphere 
of  peace,  quiet,  and  beauty  should  be  a  place  of  content 
ment,  in  so  far  as  physical  equipment  and  conveniences 
can  be  conducive  to  pleasantness,  security,  and  ease. 
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When  one  turns  his  mind  from  this  home  district  filled 
with  comfort  and  loveliness  to  our  cramped  apartments 
and  congested  tenements  surrounded  with  noisy  and 
dangerous  traffic  laden  streets,  one  may  feel  that  these 
avenues  of  beautiful  resiances,  surrounded  by  courts 
with  their  stretches  of  flowers,  grass,  and  gardens,  are  a 
plan  of  living  for  some  one  else,  or  that  they  could 
not  be  real. 

Perhaps  some  other  questions  have  risen  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  before  now:  "For  whom  is  all  this? 
Could  those  who  gain  their  income  by  means  of  the 
various  forms  of  manual  work  live  in  this  manner?  Or 
is  the  plan  only  for  the  well-to-do  or  for  the  very  rich? 
Are  all  the  resiances  to  be  built  alike,  are  all  to  be  of 
about  the  same  cost?"  Well,  why  should  all  the  resi 
ances  be  built  alike?  We  do  not  make  furniture,  car 
pets,  or  clothes  all  of  the  same  pattern  and  of  the  same 
cost.  Tastes  differ.  Some  people  like  to  spend  more 
upon  the  home  than  do  others.  Since  the  city  is  planned 
to  give  the  opportunity  to  any  person  who  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  live  more  comfortably  and  to 
better  advantage;  the  living  section  must  offer  consid 
erable  variation  in  housing  to  enable  people  of  quite 
different  tastes,  preference,  and  size  of  income  to  come  to 
the  new  city  and  find  something  better  there,  which  at  the 
same  time  would  be  in  keeping  with  their  tastes  and 
income.  Latitude  in  housing  should  go  in  the  direction 
of  good  housing  as  far  as  desire,  taste,  and  purse  per 
mit.  There  is  no  reason,  that  I  know  of,  why  re 
strictions  should  be  set  upon  the  desires  of  people  for 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  good  taste  in  housing. 

However,  while  no  limit  should  be  placed  in  this 
planned  living  section  upon  the  enjoyment  of  good 
domiciling,  latitude,  I  think  we  would  all  agree,  should 
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not  extend  without  restriction  in  the  direction  of  the 
slum  and  the  other  wretched  housing  conditions  charac 
teristic  of  our  unplanned  cities.  The  bad  forms  of 
housing  in  our  present  cities  sink  down  to  a  standard  of 
housing  which  is  far  too  low  for  the  reasonable  mini 
mum  standard  for  the  planned  living  section  of  the 
new  city.  The  old  housing  evils  should  not  be  per 
mitted  to  creep  into  this  beautiful  new  living  district. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  Nor  is  there  place  any 
where  in  the  new  city  for  the  ugly  and  congested  tene 
ment  of  our  unplanned  cities,  the  two  story  slum  row, 
or  the  apartment  house  with  its  poor  design,  its  flimsy 
construction,  and  its  cramped  living  quarters.  The 
new  domicile  for  urban  people — the  resiance — has  made 
this  sort  of  housing  quite  unnecessary.  This  new  form 
of  domicile  has  made  it  possible  for  everyone  who  de 
sires  it  to  be  comfortably,  even  beautifully  housed  in 
the  new  city. 

A  type  of  resiance  with  many  pleasing  variations  has 
been  designed  so  that  it  will  come  within  the  financial 
range  of  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  manual  worker. 
It  is  a  comfortable  and  roomy  resiance  and  provides  all 
the  conveniences  which  we  have  described.  Its  com 
modious  living  suites  are  all  outside,  front  suites  and 
give  upon  broad  courts  which  are  laid  out  with  hedges, 
grass,  and  flowers.  Local  neighborhoods  with  such 
resiances  should  be  built  in  suitable  portions  of  the 
living  district  for  this  part  of  the  population  of  the  city. 
These  resiances  are  within  their  means.  They  can 
afford  either  to  rent  them  or  buy  and  own  their  own 
home  suites,  preferably  the  latter.  They  could  buy  their 
own  homes  if  they  should  desire  to  do  so  upon  an  in 
stallment  or  amortization  plan.  This  is  feasible,  for 
the  cost  of  a  commodious  home  suite  has  been  brought 
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down  by  this  form  of  domiciling  to  an  amount  which 
they  can  pay,  i.  e.,  from  two  thousand  to  twenty- five 
hundred  dollars.  The  methods  by  which  this  low  cost 
of  construction  is  attained  are  discussed  in  a  separate 
chapter  in  which  are  described  the  processes  employed  in 
the  fabrication  and  erection  of  the  resiances.  The 
figures  given  may  seem  too  unprecedented,  a  mere 
yielding  to  the  temptation  to  say  something  spectacular. 
They,  however,  are  the  result  of  careful  estimation. 
The  housing  program  for  the  new  city  may  be  carried 
out  in  such  an  economical  manner  that,  for  the  first 
time,  not  a  tenement  nor  a  model  slum,  but  a  real  home 
in  a  high  class  resiance  may  be  provided  for  the  manual 
worker ;  one  in  which  he  can  take  a  pride  and  feel  that  he 
is  providing  his  children  with  a  home  that  attains  to 
a  high  order  of  convenience,  beauty,  and  attractiveness. 

Starting  with  this  as  the  not  unreasonable  minimum 
standard  of  housing  in  the  living  section  of  the  new  city, 
domiciling  may  go  on  up  the  scale  in  roominess,  decora 
tive  features,  beauty,  and  the  satisfaction  of  good  taste, 
according  to  the  income  and  preferences  of  the  people 
who  will  come  to  make  up  the  population  of  the  new 
city.  Tastes  differ  widely.  Some  people  like  to  live  in 
a  home  suite  with  more  rooms  in  it  than  others  would 
care  to  bother  with.  Some  people  like  to  go  in  for 
much  more  lavish  decoration  of  the  home  than  others 
do.  Still  other  people  after  they  have  established  a 
good  home,  instead  of  continuing  to  spend  so  much 
upon  the  home  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  dom 
icile  of  ever  increasing  luxuriousness,  prefer  to  divide 
the  income  and  expend  more  upon  other  interests,  upon 
travel,  education,  pursuits,  hobbies,  social  interests,  or 
upon  other  forms  of  pleasure  and  recreation. 

This  wide  variation  in  the  tastes  and  preferences  of 
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people  concerning  how  they  shall  live,  in  what  they  have 
saved,  in  their  earning  capacity,  and  the  differences  in 
their  eagerness  to  earn  and  to  spend — all  this  variety 
in  means  and  in  tastes  will  reveal  itself  in  the  sort  of 
homes  and  neighborhoods  which  the  people  will  tend  to 
create  in  the  roomy  living  section  of  the  new  city. 
Variety  in  the  homes  of  the  people  is  not  unwelcome,  is 
it,  provided  uncomfortable  and  bad  housing  conditions 
do  not  creep  in  to  mar  any  portion  of  the  planned  living 
section?  The  new  city  is  safeguarded  against  poor 
housing,  for  none  of  the  desirable  features  or  standards 
of  domiciling  which  are  attained  by  this  new  order  of 
domiciling,  the  resiance,  are  sacrificed  in  the  home 
suites  designed  for  those  even  of  least  income.  Be 
ginning  with  the  roomy  and  commodious  resiances  in 
a  parked  neighborhood,  equipped  with  the  many  resiance 
conveniences  for  pleasant  and  comfortable  family  life 
as  the  standard  of  housing  for  those  of  smallest  in 
come,  the  many  other  neighborhoods  in  the  living  sec 
tion  of  the  city  will  vary  somewhat  from  these  and  from 
one  another  in  taste,  in  elaborateness  of  decoration,  in 
space  occupied,  in  custom,  and  in  mode  of  living  all  the 
way  up  the  scale  to  our  finest  attainments  in  taste  in 
domiciling  and  in  grace  in  manner  of  living.  The 
resiance  gives  everybody  the  opportunity  to  live  upon 
a  little  better  plane  than  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
for  the  many  who  have  been  denied  the  taste  of  an  at 
tractive  home,  it  offers  a  strikingly  better  opportunity. 

The  local  neighborhoods,  which  will  be  created  in  the 
living  section  of  the  city,  should  not  be  scattered  about 
the  district  in  a  confused  and  thoughtless  manner. 
These  several  kinds  of  neighborhoods  should  be  distri 
buted  according  to  some  plan,  according  to  convenience, 
i.  e.,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  excessive  demands  upon 
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the  people's  time  in  going  to  and  from  their  places  of 
work  or  business.  For  instance,  the  people  who  will 
work  in  the  industrial  zone  could  live  in  that  portion 
of  the  home  district  which  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
industrial  zone.  This  arrangement  would  give  them  a 
home  neighborhood  removed  from  the  factory  section, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  would  afford  them  ready  access 
to  their  places  of  work.  The  time  thus  saved  in  going 
to  and  from  the  industrial  section  would  provide  them 
with  more  leisure  for  recreation,  for  pleasure,  and  for 
other  pursuits.  The  chart,  which  is  presented  to  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  zones  into  which  the  city 
is  divided,  will  suggest  suitable  locations  in  the  planned 
living  section  for  such  neighborhoods. 

The  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  clerical  occupa 
tions,  who  do  office  work,  managing,  superintending, 
or  who  render  scmiprofessional  and  professional  serv 
ices,  will  find  their  place  of  work  and  business  mainly 
in  the  down  town  section  or  city  center.  If  the  ave 
nues  of  resiances  in  which  this  part  of  the  population 
will  live  were  built  in  a  line  with  this  city  center,  these 
people  would  then  live  in  neighborhoods  which  would 
be  most  convenient  to  the  section  of  the  city  in  which 
they  do  their  work.  The  several  local  neighborhoods 
which  would  be  built  up  in  this  section  of  the  home  area 
would,  of  course,  not  all  be  just  alike.  They  too,  un 
doubtedly,  would  reveal  shades  of  differences  corre 
sponding  to  the  variations  in  taste,  income,  and  prefer 
ences  among  the  people  living  there.  The  people  of 
large  means  who  would  like  to  enjoy  the  many  ad 
vantages  of  the  new  city  may  house  themselves  with 
whatever  degree  of  beauty  and  good  taste  they  choose, 
or  of  splendor  and  luxuriousness,  if  their  tastes  incline 
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in  that  direction,  in  some  suitable  part  of  the  living  sec 
tion  of  the  city.  There  is  ample  room. 

People  sometimes  grow  and  change  their  habits  and 
tastes.  The  desire  for  new  and  untried  opportunities 
may  spring  up.  Some  persons  may,  perhaps,  desire  to 
move  to  another  neighborhood.  Some  may  wish  to 
cultivate  other  sorts  of  people,  or  their  children  would 
like  other  opportunities  than  are  offered  in  their  own 
neighborhood.  Well,  there  is  ample  opportunity  to 
change.  Things  are  not  fixed.  Lines  need  not  be  drawn 
hard  and  fast.  People  can  move  about.  Why  not? 

Moreover  to  supplement  the  opportunities  offered  in 
the  local  neighborhoods,  there  is  provided  a  great  city 
center  which  has  special  facilities  designed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  offering  opportunities  for  broader  social 
intercourse.  It  provides  a  place  where  one  can  meet  a 
much  wider  range  of  people  than  one  may  in  the  local 
neighborhoods.  This  great  center  offers  the  oppor 
tunity  to  those  who  live  in  the  city  to  develop  friends 
and  acquaintances  among  the  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  city.  This  city  center  is  designed  to  act  as  a  great 
social  clearing  house  for  all  sorts  of  endeavor  and  hu 
man  interests.  No  one  need  be  held  down  for  want 
of  social  opportunity  and  recognition  of  ability  in  any 
line  of  endeavor  with  the  many  agencies  that  are  pro 
vided  for  this  purpose  in  the  new  city.  These  special 
facilities  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
description  of  the  city  center  and  its  activities. 

The  living  section  of  the  city  as  it  is  built  up  would 
eventually  become  composed  of  many  local  neighbor 
hoods.  These  local  neighborhoods  would  develop  special 
characteristics  which  would  reflect  the  many  shades  of 
preference  and  taste  which  would  inevitably  arise  among 
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the  people  of  a  large  community.  Where  would  you 
like  to  live — is  that  not  after  all  a  matter  of  taste,  of 
means,  and  of  common  sense?  Go  where  you  can  af 
ford  to  go  and  where  you  will  be  most  welcome  and  fit 
in  and  live  most  congenially.  If  I  wish  to  go  swim 
ming,  as  I  like  to  do  sometimes,  I  seek  someone  who 
also  likes  the  splash  of  water.  Those  who  like  danc 
ing,  music,  or  out-of-door  life  will  seek  one  another  and 
keep  alive  their  common  interest.  Those  of  good  taste 
and  cultivation  of  manner  will  tend  to  group  together 
for  conversation,  discussion,  and  the  mutual  enjoyment 
of  one  another's  enthusiasm  over  matters  of  common 
interest,  as  naturally  as  a  group  of  boys  would  gather 
together  and  form  a  ball  team  to  satisfy  their  love  of 
fun  and  sport. 

How  people  will  treat  each  other  is  a  matter  to  be 
solved  gradually  by  education  and  the  everyday  influence 
of  the  more  wholesomely  minded  people  we  have  in  our 
midst.  The  city  plan,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  deals 
with  something  more  tangible,  more  predictable,  and 
more  controllable  than  the  personalities  and  character  of 
people.  That  is  the  problem  of  the  educationist  as  we 
have  suggested.  The  city  plan  deals  with  the  physical 
basis  of  comfort,  of  convenience,  and  of  opportunity  for 
beautiful,  fruitful,  and  wholesome  living.  It  deals  with 
the  organization  of  the  equipment  and  facilities  that 
are  needed  as  the  basis  of  attractive  home  life,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  a  decent  and  secure  living  for  the 
people.  It  will  remove  those  surroundings  of  city  peo 
ple  which  are  irritating,  petty,  and  ugly  and  put  in 
their  place  an  environment  that  is  attractive,  beautiful, 
and  cheerful,  as  you  like  it  to  be  when  your  better  side 
has  its  way.  In  the  new  city,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
show,  you  may  live  in  a  new  and  advanced  form  of  city 
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domicile,  the  resiance,  which  will  surround  you  and 
your  family  with  a  new  order  of  comforts  and  con 
veniences  for  family  life.  You  may  live  in  a  parked 
living  section,  which  will  environ  your  home  life  with 
an  atmosphere  of  peace,  security,  quiet,  and  beauty. 
The  planned  living  district  will  place  the  home  life  of 
the  city  dweller  upon  a  new  plane  of  attractiveness  and 
comfort,  a  plane  of  living  which  the  many  people  who 
lead  a  city  life  have  never  before  enjoyed. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  SERVISORIUM. 

SOME  of  the  readers  who  have  been  following  the 
description  of  this  new  form  of  domicile  for 
city  people,  the  resiance,  may,  because  of  their 
culinary  duties,  have  been  wondering  what  sort  of 
kitchen  is  provided  in  the  resiance.  We  have  talked 
about  the  home  suites  in  the  resiances,  their  commo- 
diousness,  their  beautiful  arrangements,  and  the  un 
usual  manner  in  which  they  are  equipped  with  conven 
iences;  but  we  have  not  mentioned  the  kitchen.  Some 
of  the  mothers  who  have  been  reading  about  this  new 
kind  of  domicile  may  have  turned  their  thoughts  to 
ward  the  problems  and  difficulties  which  are  met  in 
raising  children  in  the  city.  They  probably  would  like 
to  know  if  there  are  any  places  where  the  children  may 
romp  and  play.  Are  these  places  safe  and  convenient? 
Is  there  a  nursery,  and  a  kindergarten?  And  where  are 
the  school  facilities  located?  Some  of  the  younger 
people  may  be  interested  to  know  about  places  of  amuse 
ment  and  recreation,  and  opportunities  for  social  life. 
Would  they  have  to  go  all  the  way  down  town  to  see 
a  moving  picture?  Are  they  to  have  a  convenient 
branch  library  and  a  gymnasium?  Still  other  questions 
may  be  asked:  Are  there  places  in  the  neighborhood 
in  which  petty  shopping  can  be  done?  Where  can  re 
ligious  services  be  held,  and  so  on?  In  other  words 
does  the  planned  new  city  merely  provide  for  the  home 
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life  of  the  people,  or  is  the  planning  extended  to  include 
provision  for  these  other  facilities  and  services?  And, 
if  the  planning  for  the  city  does  include  them,  are  they 
provided  for  in  some  new  and  more  worthwhile  manner 
than  they  are  now  in  our  unplanned  cities? 

The  above  enumerated  facilities  have  in  a  manner  be 
come  necessities  to  the  city  dweller,  and  to  meet  the 
need  for  them,  places  of  amusement  and  of  recreation 
have  been  developed,  also  schools,  libraries,  gymnasiums, 
nurseries,  and  so  forth.  But  these  facilities  have  sprung 
up  without  much  foresight  and  planning.  As  a  re 
sult  they  are  generally  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  nor  are  they  very  serviceable.  They  are  often 
so  remote  and  inconvenient  as  to  be  practically  of  no 
service  to  many  people.  Further  the  cost  of  using 
these  facilities  are  in  most  cases  beyond  the  financial 
means  of  large  numbers  of  people.  Moreover,  many 
people  do  not  have  the  time  required  to  go  the  long  dis 
tances  to  and  from  these  remote  and  widely  scattered 
facilities  for  city  life  and  recreation  in  our  unplanned 
cities.  These  important  facilities  should  be  more  con 
venient.  Why  should  not  these  needed  services  be  about 
as  convenient,  so  to  speak,  as  the  telephone,  or  as  water 
in  the  spigot  ready  to  be  turned  on  when  we  want  it? 
Why  should  we  be  compelled  to  go  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen 
blocks  and  more  and  return  when  we  are  in  need  of 
library,  school,  or  recreational  services?  These  desir 
able  everyday  services  clearly  should  be  made  more  ade 
quate.  They  should  be  more  convenient.  They  should, 
so  to  speak,  be  placed  at  our  elbow,  ready  to  serve  us 
when  we  need  them.  A  simple  and  practicable  plan  for 
making  these  desirable  services  more  adequate  and  much 
more  convenient  for  us  has  been  worked  out  for  the 
new  city.  Let  us  see  how  this  has  been  accomplished. 
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To  begin  with,  the  large  living  section  of  the  city  is 
subdivided,  or  blocked  off,  somewhat  like  a  checker 
board  into  local  units.  By  this  arrangement  quite  a 
number  of  local  neighborhoods  are  formed;  and  as  one 
would  go  about  in  the  living  portion  of  the  city,  one 
would  pass  from  one  neighborhood  into  another.  These 
local  neighborhoods  will  not  be  all  alike  as  we  have  in 
dicated.  On  the  contrary  they  will  develop  individual 
characteristics  according  to  the  tastes  and  proclivities  of 
the  people  living  in  these  several  neighborhoods.  How 
ever,  each  local  neighborhood  is  planned  to  contain 
a  servisorium,  or  service  center,  which  will  be  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  unit.  Since  these  plants  will  act  as 
the  center  of  services  to  the  people  living  about  them, 
the  size  of  these  local  neighborhoods  becomes  important. 
They  should  not  be  so  large  that  they  would  become 
unwieldy  and  hamper  free  social  intercourse  in  the  local 
unit,  nor  make  it  inconvenient  for  the  people  to  use  the 
servisorium.  Nor  should  they  be  made  so  small  that  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  servisoriums  will  not  be 
spread  among  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  make 
this  cost  easy  to  bear.  A  local  neighborhood,  embrac 
ing  about  eight  or  nine  thousand  people,  provides  a 
convenient  and  workable  local  unit.  Naturally  some 
of  the  neighborhoods  may  vary  from  this  size,  some 
being  somewhat  larger,  others  somewhat  smaller.  But 
departure  from  this  medium  size  should  not  be  too 
marked,  for  the  advantages  gained  by  choosing  a  size 
very  much  larger  or  smaller  will  be  offset  by  disadvan 
tages;  and  these  will  be  intensified  as  we  move  too  far 
in  either  direction  toward  extremely  small  or  extremely 
large  sizes.  Such  a  typical  local  unit  would  possess  a 
width  sufficient  to  embrace  four  avenues  of  resiances 
and  would  extend  in  length  to  include  some  three  or 
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four  blocks,  i.  e.,  from  twelve  hundred  to  thirteen  hun 
dred  feet.  In  the  center  of  this  local  unit,  there  is 
placed  the  large  servisorium,  or  service  center  building. 
This  large  and  beautiful  building  extends  the  full  length 
of  the  local  unit,  running  down  the  center  of  it  and 
being  paralleled  on  either  side  by  two  avenues  of 
resiances.  This  center  of  many  desirable  services  to 
the  people  is  thus  brought  within  the  convenient  reach 
of  every  one  residing  in  the  local  neighborhood.  The 
great  building  is  the  sort  of  structure  that  architects 
would  make  an  especial  pet  of,  for  it  lends  itself  so 
readily  to  beautiful  architectural  treatment.  It  may  be 
made  a  very  handsome  and  splendid  building  and  will 
set  each  local  neighborhood  off  to  advantage.  The 
people  will  be  proud  of  it,  and  will  learn  to  look  to  it 
and  love  it  as  the  source  of  recreation,  entertainment, 
education,  and  many  other  desirable  services.  Since 
the  area  covered  by  such  a  local  unit  is  only  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hundred  feet  in  width  by  about 
thirteen  hundred  feet  in  length,  it  is  evident  that  the 
great  building  and  its  many  services  are  brought  within 
the  immediate  reach  of  everyone  in  the  local  unit. 
The  servisorium  in  this  way  provides  a  new  and  needed 
type  of  service  to  the  city  dweller. 

Let  us  make  a  tour  of  this  great  center  of  services 
so  that  we  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  large 
variety  of  services  it  supplies  to  the  people  in  the  local 
unit.  We  shall  enter  the  building  at  the  right.  In 
this  section  of  the  great  center  are  housed  the  neighbor 
hood  grade  and  high  schools.  The  children  living  in 
the  local  neighborhood  are  thus  provided  with  unusu 
ally  convenient  school  facilities.  There  is  ample  room 
here  for  a  large  and  complete  grammar  school  with  all 
the  facilities  needed  for  conducting  the  school  for  the 
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children  of  the  local  unit.  The  class  rooms  are  well 
lighted.  Laboratories  are  provided,  and,  of  course, 
offices  for  the  school  officials  and  the  teachers.  There  is 
convenient  space  here  also  for  the  necessary  toilet  and 
washroom  facilities.  Space  in  the  adjoining  section  of 
the  building  is  set  apart  for  the  class  rooms,  labora 
tories,  and  work  rooms  for  the  high  school  needed  in 
the  local  unit.  The  placing  of  the  neighborhood  gram 
mar  and  high  schools  in  the  servisorium  in  the  center 
of  each  local  unit  makes  these  school  facilities  much  more 
convenient  than  we  are  accustomed  to  having  them. 
Another  feature  of  the  school  facilities  which  are  pro 
vided  here  is  the  model  lunch  room  and  refectory  which 
is  incorporated  for  the  convenience  of  the  school  chil 
dren  and  the  teachers.  These  schools,  which  are  so 
conveniently  housed  in  this  great  center  of  services, 
fortunately,  will  be  of  a  highly  desirable  size,  one  that 
can  be  managed  to  good  advantage.  The  school  facili 
ties  placed  here  are  quite  safe  and  are  unusually  con 
venient  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  but  this  is 
not  all. 

The  play  spaces  which  are  provided  for  the  chil 
dren  who  attend  the  schools  in  the  servisorium  are  of 
unusual  character  and  constitute  another  of  the  many 
advantages  offered  by  this  center  of  services.  The 
servisorium  contains  a  great  indoor  gymnasium  and 
recreation  floor.  This  spacious  recreation  center  occu 
pies  the  entire  area  of  the  top  floor  of  the  great  build 
ing.  This  large  area  provides  a  spacious  and  sunlit 
place  for  the  play  of  the  school  children.  There  is  a 
further  advantage  in  that  this  playground  and  recreation 
center  is  available  for  use  in  any  kind  of  weather.  In 
addition  to  this  large  and  sunny  indoor  play  center, 
there  is  also  provided  for  the  use  of  the  school  children 
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a  spacious  outdoor  playground  and  recreation  field. 
This  is  installed  immediately  above  the  indoor  play 
ground  upon  the  expansive  roof  of  the  great  servi- 
sorium.  This  large  recreation  field  and  playground 
high  in  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air  will  make  a  most 
healthful  and  delightful  playground  for  the  school 
children. 

A  local,  or  branch  library,  also  is  housed  in  this  part 
of  the  neighborhood  service  building.  This  library  is 
designed  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  grade 
and  the  high  school  pupils,  but  it  is  so  planned  that  its 
facilities,  including  a  commodious  reading  room,  will  be 
at  the  service  of  all  the  people  who  reside  in  the  local 
neighborhood.  This  plan  of  multiple  usage,  or  contin 
uous  service,  saves  the  considerable  expense  of  dupli 
cating  library  facilities  for  separate  use.  Note  how 
markedly  convenient  this  local,  or  branch  library  is. 
When  a  person  wishes  a  certain  book  or  magazine,  in 
stead  of  its  being  necessary  for  him  to  waste  his  time 
in  going  ten  or  twenty  blocks  to  a  remote  public  library 
to  get  it,  he  need  merely  go  across  one  or  two  beautiful 
courts  to  reach  this  charming  local  library  in  the  servis- 
orium.  This  neighborhood  library  is  a  real  help. 
With  this  serviceable  library  at  one's  very  elbow,  books 
and  magazines  will  be  so  convenient  that  one  could  read 
the  article  he  wished  to  look  over  in  the  time  that  he 
usually  spends  in  going  to  and  coming  from  a  distant 
library  in  an  unplanned  city.  With  a  library  so  con 
veniently  at  hand,  we  shall  probably  spend  more  of  our 
otherwise  unoccupied  moments  in  reading,  for  we  can 
get  a  book  or  magazine  in  a  few  moments;  and  thus  we 
may  keep  ourselves  better  informed,  keep  up  the  process 
of  educating  ourselves,  and  gain  a  more  considerable  en 
joyment  of  travel,  of  adventure,  and  knowledge  of  hu- 
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man  affairs  through  the  service  of  books.  The  school 
children  provided  with  library  facilities  not  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant  but  within  convenient  reach,  in  fact  but 
forty  steps  down  a  wide  corridor,  will  have  more  time 
for  looking  up  reference  work  and  doing  the  outside 
reading  required  in  their  school  work.  There  will  not 
be  the  usual  excuses  for  not  doing  this  needed  work  of 
the  school,  and  an  expensive  school  plant  will  not  be 
going  to  waste  so  much  of  the  time  upon  an  unprepared 
pupil.  This  local  library  will  also  have  books  and  pic 
tures  for  the  pastime  reading  and  enjoyment  of  the 
children. 

In  the  next  section  of  the  great  service  plant  there  is 
placed  an  auditorium  or  theater.  This  auditorium  is 
unusually  safe  since  it  opens  upon  all  four  sides,  there 
being  ten  exits  upon  the  first  floor  alone.  There  are 
important  advantages  to  be  gained  in  placing  this  theater 
and  auditorium  at  this  point  in  the  servisorium,  for  here 
it  may  do  double  duty.  In  the  afternoon  and  in  the 
evening  it  will  serve  as  the  theater  for  the  local  unit,  and 
in  the  morning  as  the  auditorium  for  the  school  convoca 
tions,  serving  the  children  of  both  the  grade  and  the  high 
school  for  this  purpose.  Thus  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  center  of  service  to  those  living  in  the  local  unit 
provides  an  unusual  school  equipment  and  surrounds 
both  the  high  school  and  the  grammar  school  to  an  un 
usual  degree  with  the  auxiliary  facilities  needed  in  carry 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  school.  The  housing  together 
of  these  auxiliary  facilities  for  school  work — the  play 
ground  and  recreation  center,  the  gymnasium,  the  branch 
library,  the  auditorium,  and  so  on — is  a  means  of  gain 
ing  a  marked  economy  and  efficiency.  These  facilities 
grouped  thus  in  the  neighborhood  servisorium  will  not 
have  to  be  duplicated,  one  for  the  grade  school,  one  for 
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the  high  school,  and  another  for  the  people  living  in  the 
local  unit.  They  will  not  stand  idle  much  of  the  time 
as  they  usually  do  in  our  unplanned  cities.  Each  of 
the  facilities  mentioned,  the  recreation  center,  the  play 
ground,  the  auditorium  and  theater,  and  so  on,  will 
serve  all  three  purposes  quite  readily  and  will  be  busy 
all  day  and  evening  supplying  their  services  for  the  dif 
ferent  uses  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening.  A  finer  and  better  maintained  equipment  can 
thus  be  supported  by  the  people  in  each  local  unit,  and 
without  much  burden  to  them.  The  school  children 
will  be  quite  safe  in  going  to  and  coming  from  these 
schools  since  they  do  not  have  to  cross  any  car  tracks 
or  streets  with  heavy  traffic.  When  they  leave  their 
homes  to  go  to  school,  they  will  merely  go  through  the 
courts  a  short  distance,  a  few  hundred  feet,  and  they 
will  be  at  the  entrance  to  the  servisorium.  Their  play 
grounds  are  also  quite  safe,  as  we  have  seen,  for  they 
are  entirely  free  from  contact  with  dangerous  streets 
and  traffic.  The  playground  and  recreation  roof  garden 
are  not  only  spacious,  sunlit,  healthful,  and  delightful 
places  for  recreation ;  but  they  are  quite  convenient  and 
at  the  same  time  they  are  out  of  the  way.  Care  was 
taken  to  place  them  where  the  play  of  the  children  will 
not  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  home  section  of 
the  neighborhood. 

THE    CLUB    ROOMS. 

There  are  conveniently  placed  in  this  section  of  the 
servisorium  a  number  of  smaller  halls  and  rooms.  These 
are  for  the  use  of  the  local  organizations  which  may  be 
formed  in  the  local  neighborhoods.  Certain  of  these 
halls,  or  auditoriums,  may,  according  to  the  religious 
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inclination  of  the  people,  be  set  aside  for  local  religious 
purposes.  People  in  the  local  neighborhoods  will  get 
together  for  a  number  of  different  purposes.  In  each 
local  unit  there  will  be  some  people  who  are  fond  of 
music.  These  people  may  meet  one  another  and  follow 
ing  their  interests  may  form  several  different  local 
musical  organizations :  an  orchestra,  a  band,  a  choral 
society,  a  glee  club,  or  perhaps  a  small  light  opera  organ 
ization.  They  may  use  some  of  the  halls  and  small 
auditoriums  mentioned,  as  the  place  for  meeting  and 
rehearsing.  If  they  wish  to  put  on  a  performance  of 
a  more  pretentious  nature,  they  may  try  themselves  out 
by  putting  on  their  opera  or  concert  in  the  theater  in  the 
servisorium.  Such  performances  if  quite  successful  may 
prove  to  be  a  stepping  stone  to  performances  in  the  large 
down  town  theaters.  Those  interested  in  dramatics 
may  rehearse  and  develop  plays  and  sketches  in  these 
halls  and  later  put  their  plays  on  in  the  local  theater. 
The  interests  of  still  others  may  run  in  another  direc 
tion,  say,  toward  investigation,  toward  reading  and 
discussion;  and  a  small  local  group  of  interested  per 
sons  following  this  bent  could  form  a  local  club  and  by 
holding  meetings  in  the  convenient  club  rooms  in  the 
servisorium  could  help  to  keep  alive  their  common  inter 
ests  and  enjoy  one  another's  enthusiasm.  By  means  of 
these  clubs,  which  would  meet  in  the  rooms  which  are 
conveniently  provided  for  them  in  the  servisorium, 
people  of  similar  interests  could  have  many  pleasant 
evenings  together,  planning,  rehearsing,  chatting,  and 
discussing  matters  of  common  interest. 

As  the  living  section  of  the  city  would  grow  in  size, 
there  would  be  developed  many  of  these  local  teams, 
clubs,  and  organizations.  The  teams  and  clubs  formed 
in  the  different  local  neighborhoods  could  exchange 
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ideas  and  put  on  their  plays  and  concerts  in  one  another's 
neighborhood  theater.  Pleasant  little  tours  could  thus 
be  arranged.  They  could  also  combine  to  form  city  wide 
organizations  and  develop  a  friendly  rivalry  among  the 
local  clubs  to  see  which  of  them  could  attain  to  the  best 
work  of  the  year.  Cups  could  be  awarded  for  the  best 
performances,  the  best  plays,  the  best  music,  the  best  short 
stories,  etc.  The  winning  clubs  could  then  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  a  performance  or  a  series  of  perform 
ances,  in  the  down  town  theater  center.  These  clubs 
and  their  activities  could  prove  to  be  a  delightful  feature 
of  interest  and  entertainment  to  many  of  the  people 
who  will  live  in  the  new  city.  The  servisoriums  are 
especially  equipped,  as  we  have  seen,  to  provide  a  fine 
opportunity  for  such  enjoyment.  The  convenience  of 
the  club  room  quarters  makes  them  inviting.  When 
you  merely  have  to  step  across  a  beautiful  court  or  two 
to  reach  your  club  room  or  the  quarters  of  your  organ 
ization,  and  do  this  if  you  wish  without  exposure  to 
inclement  weather,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  you  to 
devote  more  of  your  leisure  time  to  these  pleasant  forms 
of  entertainment  and  recreation. 

THE   NEEDLE  ARTS   ROOM. 

There  is  room  in  the  service  center  for  a  new  conven 
ience,  a  ladies'  sewing,  mending,  and  fancy  work  room. 
This  convenient  room,  which  is  well  lighted,  large,  and 
cheerful,  is  designed  to  be  equipped  with  all  the  im 
proved  mechanical  and  electrical  aids  and  facilities  for 
cutting,  sewing,  and  mending.  The  room  will  be  in 
charge  of  experts  who  will  give  advice  and  aid  to  those 
in  the  neighborhood  who  would  like  to  come  upon  oc 
casion  to  this  comfortable  and  well  equipped  room  to  do 
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some  sewing  or  mending,  embroidering  or  other  needle 
work.  This  service  is  so  convenient  that  you  could  come 
here  almost  in  the  time  that  it  would  take  you  to  find 
a  needle  in  your  own  home.  Further  it  will  save  you  the 
considerable  expense  which  you  would  be  put  to  in  the 
purchase  of  sewing  and  mending  facilities  for  your  own 
home.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  services  supplied  by 
this  room,  you  would  have  the  use  of  many  special 
facilities  and  devices  which  you  may  not  be  in  a  position 
to  afford  for  the  private  home.  This  room  makes  it  un 
necessary  to  litter  your  own  home  up  with  this  sort  of 
work,  or  to  incur  the  expense  of  setting  apart  a  special 
room  to  be  used  merely  for  sewing.  Further  in  this  sew 
ing  room  in  your  servisorium,  thread,  needles,  buttons, 
materials,  and  other  findings,  which  would  often  be  an- 
noyingly  not  at  hand  in  your  own  home  when  you  wished 
to  work,  would  always  be  available.  A  stock  of  such 
things  would  be  kept  in  a  corner  of  the  large  sewing 
room  for  the  convenience  of  the  patrons  of  the  room. 
The  ladies  could  join  each  other  here  and  have  pleasant 
times  together  talking  and  chatting  while  engaged  upon 
their  mending  and  sewing  or  fancy  work.  Of  course, 
one  does  not  have  to  use  the  facilities  of  this  room.  One 
may  do  the  sewing  or  mending  at  home  if  one  prefers. 
That  is  a  matter  of  individual  choice.  The  room  is  merely 
an  opportunity.  It  will  be  enjoyed  by  many  because 
their  work  may  be  done  more  quickly  and  better  with 
the  aid  of  the  unusual  facilities  for  sewing  and  mending 
which  may  be  provided  in  such  a  room,  and  because  of 
the  helpful  advice  which  may  be  had,  and  the  better 
ways  and  short  cuts  in  fitting,  sewing,  and  mending 
which  may  be  learned  there.  Further  the  minutes  and 
hours  spent  there  will  be  made  pleasant  by  the  social 
atmosphere  and  by  the  many  enjoyable  chats  and  conver- 
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sations  with  the  other  patrons  of  this  delightful  and  com 
fortable  room. 

This  section  of  the  service  center  will  provide  still 
further  services.  For  instance,  it  contains  a  local  supply 
depot  where  the  school  children  may  conveniently  obtain 
school  supplies,  books,  stationery,  etc.  Space  is  set  apart 
also  in  the  servisorium  for  a  clothes  pressing  establish 
ment.  Barber  shop  facilities  will  also  be  conveniently 
provided  here.  Well  equipped  emergency  and  rest  rooms 
for  use  in  case  of  sudden  illness  of  the  school  children  or 
any  one  else  in  the  local  neighborhood  are  also  a  part 
of  the  services  provided  in  this  great  service  plant. 

THE  SOCIAL    HALL. 

Now  we  come  to  another  novel  feature  of  these  centers 
of  services  to  the  people  of  the  new  city.  About  mid 
way  in  the  large  service  plant  is  placed  a  large  social 
hall  which  is  especially  designed  and  equipped  to  be  the 
center  of  the  social  life  of  the  local  unit.  One  part  of 
this  great  social  hall  consists  of  a  beautiful  and  spacious 
ball  room.  This  beautiful  room  is  designed  to  have  a 
large  main  floor  which  is  equipped  for  dancing.  On  the 
main  floor  there  are  two  rows  of  boxes  which  are  ar 
ranged  to  face  each  other,  being  placed  along  both  sides 
of  the  great  room.  These  boxes  will  be  convenient  for 
those  who  wish  to  form  little  groups  and  enjoy  them 
selves  while  they  look  on,  or  for  those  who  wish  to  leave 
the  floor  and  be  seated  in  these  boxes  in  comfortable  and 
pleasing  surroundings  while  they  rest  and  chat  a  moment. 
Looking  up  one  sees  running  along  either  side  of  the 
room  a  balcony  which  is  supported  by  a  beautiful  colon 
nade.  These  balconies  are  divided  into  rooms  designed 
to  give  the  effect  of  two  tiers  of  boxes  overlooking  the 
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main  floor  of  the  beautiful  hall.  While  high  above  the 
main  floor  curves  the  vaulted  ceiling  softly  illuminated 
by  concealed  lights.  This  beautiful  room  with  its  ex 
panse  of  polished  floor,  its  columns,  and  the  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  the  whole  illuminated 
by  a  soft  flood  of  indirect  light  will  be  very  attractive. 
It  will  be  equipped  with  a  concert  pipe  organ  and  a  dais 
for  an  orchestra. 

The  boxes  or  rooms  in  the  balconies  which  overlook 
the  main  floor  are  furnished  for  entertaining.  These 
rooms  may  be  reserved  for  any  evening;  and  friends, 
clubs,  parties,  and  so  on  may  meet  in  these  reserved  rooms 
for  a  pleasant  evening.  People  may  entertain  in  these 
attractive  rooms  by  giving  a  card  party,  a  tea,  or  some 
other  sort  of  entertainment;  and  if  during  the  course  of 
the  evening,  they  desire  to  dance  a  while,  they  may 
descend  to  the  main  floor  and  move  in  rhythm  to  the  pulse 
of  the  music  being  played  there.  These  tastefully  fur 
nished  rooms  arranged  all  along  the  balcony  in  the  form 
of  boxes  are  very  attractive,  for  here  you  may  talk, 
play  cards  or  other  games,  or  enjoy  your  group  of  friends 
in  some  other  manner  in  considerable  privacy ;  and  at  the 
same  time  you  may  enjoy  the  music  from  the  orchestra  or 
the  organ;  and  if  you  step  to  the  front  of  the  box,  or 
room,  you  gain  a  splendid  view  of  the  large  main  floor 
of  the  beautiful  hall  and  the  people  dancing  there.  These 
party  and  banquet  rooms  together  with  the  ball  room  are 
designed  and  furnished  to  facilitate  entertaining.  This 
feature  of  the  service  center  will  free  the  home  of  the 
burden  of  entertaining.  It  will  save  the  people  consider 
able  expense  and  will  relieve  the  home  of  a  great  deal 
of  wear  and  tear  by  freeing  it  from  the  intrusion  and 
crowding  in  of  many  people.  It  preserves  your  home, 
if  such  is  your  choice,  for  the  more  intimate  fireside 
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forms  of  social  intercourse  in  the  family  circle  and  be 
tween  bosom  friends.  Any  time  you  wish  to  entertain, 
instead  of  subjecting  your  home  and  its  furnishings  to 
this  hard  usage,  and  undergoing  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  providing  special  decorations  and  refreshments  in  your 
home,  merely  reserve  one  of  these  rooms  of  appropriate 
size  for  the  evening  you  wish.  Then  invite  your  guests. 
When  they  arrive,  they  may  repair  to  the  convenient 
cloak  rooms  which  are  provided  for  the  use  of  your 
guests.  They  will  then  go  to  the  reception  room  where 
you  may  greet  them,  or  you  may  receive  them  in  your 
reserved  box  or  party  room.  Then  proceed  to  enjoy 
yourselves.  If  during  the  evening  you  wish  to  serve 
refreshments,  they  may  readily  be  had  from  the  refectory 
which  is  just  off  the  social  hall.  And  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  if  you  prefer  more  diversity  of  entertainment  for 
your  guests,  you  may  have  them  go  down  to  the  main 
floor  of  the  ball  room  by  descending  a  beautiful  stair 
case  which  opens  upon  this  great  floor  and  there  they 
may  dance  for  a  while.  Your  entertainment  for  your 
guests  will  be  given  a  brilliant  setting,  lights,  high  ceil 
ing,  music,  and  a  commanding  view  of  the  beautiful  and 
spacious  ball  room.  Here  you  will  not  disturb  your 
neighbors  and  occasion  ill  feeling  and  complaint  as  may 
be  the  case  when  you  entertain  in  your  home  or  apart 
ment.  You  and  your  guests  will  be  where  entertainment 
belongs  and  will  be  free  to  enjoy  yourselves  in  an  atmos 
phere  where  everybody  is  entertaining  and  enjoying 
himself. 

Adjoining  this  great  hall,  or  ball  room,  are  spacious 
rooms,  social  parlors,  and  exchanges  furnished  for  those 
who  would  like  the  privileges  of  a  club  room,  reading 
room,  or  a  social  parlor  where  one  may  enjoy  talking 
with  friends  and  otherwise  passing  the  evening  in  a 
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quieter  atmosphere.  Any  evening  when  you  have  noth 
ing  to  do  and  time  seems  to  hang  heavily  upon  your 
hands,  social  companionship,  a  pleasant  social  parlor,  a 
club  room,  a  reading  room,  or  the  atmosphere  of  music 
and  dancing  are  awaiting  you.  In  a  moment  you  may 
be  there.  You  need  not  even  put  on  your  hat  to  go. 
Just  step  across  a  court  or  two  and  you  will  be  in  the 
delightful  atmosphere  of  this  great  social  hall  with  its 
lights  and  music  and  the  happy  smiling  faces  of  the  many 
people  who  have  come  here  to  spend  the  evening.  Here 
you  may  have  your  choice  of  the  social  parlor,  the  read 
ing  room,  the  club  rooms,  and  the  ball  room  for  your 
pleasure,  or  the  roof  garden  and  gymnasium  for  your 
rest  and  recreation.  There  is  a  quiet  place  with  soft 
lights,  and  large  easy  chairs  to  lounge  in  while  you 
quietly  chat  with  some  one  if  that  is  your  mood.  Or  if 
you  prefer,  there  is  another  attractive  part  of  the  social 
hall  where  there  is  more  gaiety  and  where  there  is  mirth 
and  laughter,  where  the  lights  are  brighter  and  there  are 
music,  entertainment,  and  dancing. 

This  great  social  hall  with  its  fine  equipment  for  social 
life,  entertaining,  and  friendly  social  intercourse  could 
readily  be  the  means  of  fulfilling  a  long  felt  want  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  wholesome  social  custom  in  the 
servisorium.  When  we  wish  to  make  friends  and  ac 
quaintances  now,  we  often  feel  it  necessary  to  invite  the 
prospective  friend  into  the  home  to  a  dinner  and  set  up 
a  rather  close  and  intimate  relationship  at  the  very  start 
of  the  acquaintance.  This  prematurely  close  and  intimate 
relationship  often  proves  unsatisfactory  and  is  then  dif 
ficult  to  discontinue ;  while  a  less  close,  a  more  casual 
acquaintanceship,  would  have  been  quite  agreeable.  In 
the  social  hall  there  could  be  developed  a  social  custom 
covering  the  development  of  acquaintanceship  and  friend- 
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ship.  People  could  be  introduced  to  each  other  as  they 
would  meet  upon  occasion  in  the  social  parlors,  in  the 
club  rooms,  in  the  ball  room,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
social  hall.  This  would  open  the  way  for  them  to  con 
verse  and  enjoy  together  the  various  forms  of  social 
life  which  center  in  this  great  social  hall  that  are  agreeable 
to  them.  The  introduction  and  the  resulting  acquaint 
anceship  need  signify  nothing  further,  and  anyone  could 
enter  upon  such  a  social  relationship  with  the  feeling  that 
it  could  stop  there  and  no  one  need  take  offence  at  not 
being  invited  into  the  intimacies  of  the  home  life.  The 
home  then  could  be  the  place  for  the  more  intimate  forms 
of  social  intercourse  among  bosom  friends  and  loved 
ones.  If  more  extended  acquaintanceship  in  and  about 
the  social  hall  developed  into  close  friendship,  then  these 
people  could  invite  each  other  into  the  more  intimate 
atmosphere  of  the  home  and  its  family  circle.  This 
social  custom  carried  out  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ser- 
visorium  would  give  people  the  opportunity  to  become  ac 
quainted  with  a  wider  circle  and  at  the  same  time  would 
provide  more  opportunity  for  gradual  adjustment  and 
the  growth  of  mutual  understanding  unfolding  perhaps 
into  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  the  finer  side  of 
human  nature,  loyal  friendships. 

This  service  center  with  its  extensive  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  many  forms  of  social  life,  recreation, 
and  entertainment  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to  the 
young  people  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
develop  companionships  under  an  altogether  more  whole 
some  and  happy  atmosphere  than  the  precarious  and  un 
wholesome  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  miscellaneous 
group  of  commercial  dance  and  amusement  halls  of  our 
unplanned  cities.  It  is  difficult  to  see  with  such  a  system 
of  servisoriums  how  any  of  our  young  people  need  suffer 
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loneliness  and  feel  the  lack  of  friends,  companions,  and 
social  intercourse  merely  because  of  the  lack  of  oppor 
tunity.  They  may  extend  their  social  life  also  by 
becoming  members  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  several 
kinds  of  musical  organizations,  dramatic  clubs,  literary, 
and  discussion  clubs  and  so  on  which  will  flourish  in 
these  centers.  Here  they  could  meet  many  other  people 
easily  and  naturally  and  thus  develop  many  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

A  spacious  section  in  this  social  center  is  attractively 
furnished  to  serve  as  an  afternoon  tea  room  for  those 
who  like  the  pleasant  social  atmosphere  of  such  a  room. 
Upon  the  great  roof  of  this  large  service  building  there  is 
laid  out  a  delightful  roof  garden.  When  the  warm  weather 
comes,  many  delightful  spreads  will  be  enjoyed  there  on 
the  summer  evenings  under  the  open  sky.  People  may 
come  up  from  their  home  suites  to  this  beautiful  spot  and 
listen  to  the  music  and  chat  and  make  themselves  com 
fortable  while  they  enjoy  there  the  cool  summer  breezes. 
Fond  memories  of  this  elevated  garden  under  the  evening 
skies  will  linger  in  the  mind  of  many  a  person  who  has 
sought  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  retreat  after  the  day's 
work.  There  is  enchantment  in  this  lofty  garden  under 
the  stars,  and  sweet  peace  and  rest,  for,  as  under  the  spell 
of  nature's  tranquil  hour  the  harsh  flare  of  the  day  sub 
sides  into  the  mild  twilight  of  the  evening  and  then  grows 
dim  and  more  dim  until  it  fades  from  the  sky  while  the 
stars  steal  softly  over  the  azure,  so  in  the  witchery  of 
this  secluded  garden's  soft  embrace  the  harsh  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  day  become  subdued  and  grow  less 
and  less  until  they  disappear  into  the  night  while  peace 
and  sweetness  steal  gently  over  one. 

Upon  occasion  the  people  could  string  colored  lanterns 
in  festoons  across  the  garden  and  decorate  it  with  bunt- 
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ing  and  enjoy  a  festive  evening.  The  garden  would  be 
beautiful  in  the  soft  glow  of  these  lights,  and  the  young 
people  would  be  drawn  together  near  the  music  for  danc 
ing.  A  convenient  space  along  the  expansive  roof  gar 
den  could  also  be  set  apart  for  the  presentation  of  open 
air  moving  pictures.  On  a  summer  evening  the  people 
could  bring  their  families  up  to  this  theater  on  the 
roof  and  enjoy  the  music  and  moving  pictures  in  the  open 
air.  Skating  and  other  winter  sports  could  be  enjoyed 
up  here  in  the  winter  time.  The  people  living  in  the 
home  suites  of  the  resiances  with  such  a  well  equipped 
social  hall  and  roof  garden  would  have  opportunities  for 
pleasant  evenings  and  the  meeting  of  friends,  opportuni 
ties  of  a  sort  not  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  our  un 
planned  cities. 


THE  DINING   SERVICES. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  service  center  building  are 
arranged  a  series  of  beautiful  and  spacious  dining  halls. 
The  dining  rooms  are  placed  here  to  give  them  the  highest 
degree  of  accessibility.  At  this  convenient  point  they  may 
be  easily  reached  without  the  use  of  either  stairs  or 
elevators. 

The  services  rendered  by  these  dining  halls  are  quite 
varied  in  character,  being  well  adapted  to  suit  the  differ 
ences  in  opinion  and  taste  among  people  in  such  matters. 
First  there  is  the  large  type  of  dining  hall,  a  beautiful 
spacious  room  of  monumental  proportions.  In  a  hall  of 
such  proportions,  where  many  guests  are  seated,  music  of 
a  high  order  played  by  an  organ  or  an  orchestra  may  be 
enjoyed.  The  tables  are  served  by  concealed  electric 
pneumatic  trolleys.  Since  this  service  is  invisible  and 
operates  smoothly  and  quietly  in  concealed  channels,  the 
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beautiful  hall  is  freed  from  the  confusion  and  noise  of 
rattling  dishes  and  hurrying  waiters.  This  electric  serv 
ice  is  also  more  expeditious.  By  employing  this  equip 
ment  there  is  no  delay  in  getting  the  orders  to  the  service 
kitchen,  and  when  quickly  filled  there  with  the  aid  of 
skillfully  designed  appliances,  the  orders  may  be  quietly, 
swiftly,  and  privately  brought  to  the  dining  tables. 

After  all,  a  dining  hall  is  a  place  in  which  to  eat,  to 
enjoy  social  intercourse  while  eating,  and  further  to  have 
these  enjoyable  human  activities  enhanced  by  pleasing 
surroundings  that  greet  the  eye  and  the  ear.  These 
dining  halls  measure  up  to  such  standards  in  an  unusual 
degree,  for  the  mechanical  aids  to  dining  hall  service  do 
not  intrude  themselves  as  they  do  now  in  even  the  quite 
acceptable  dining  rooms  of  our  commercial  cities.  These 
dining  halls  also  transcend  them  in  dimensions,  in  guests 
served,  in  specialized  equipment,  and  therefore  surpass  in 
quality  of  service  and  also  in  that  important  consideration, 
moderation  of  cost  of  dining  in  such  an  agreeable 
manner. 

But  tastes  differ.  Some  people  prefer  more  privacy 
when  enjoying  the  family  meal.  Therefore  a  part  of  the 
hall  is  so  designed  as  to  afford  private  dining  apartments. 
Here  the  family  may  eat  and  carry  on  its  pleasantries 
and  its  conversation  in  complete  privacy,  and  yet  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  spacious  beauty  of  the  hall  and  hear  the 
music  being  played  there.  To  have  the  privilege  of  par 
taking  the  family  meal  in  privacy  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  such  surroundings  further  illustrates 
the  advantages  of  the  scientific  planning  of  the  facilities 
needed  for  city  life  over  struggling  for  the  amenities  of 
life  amid  the  uncontrolled  and  helter  skelter  pressures  of 
our  unplanned  commercial  cities. 

A  further  variety  of  dining  service  is  provided.     Some 
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persons  not  only  wish  to  sit  down  to  the  family  meal 
in  privacy,  but  also  prefer  a  small  isolated  dining  room, 
being  willing  to  forego  the  spaciousness,  the  music,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  sociableness  described  above  for  the 
sake  of  isolation.  The  dining  service  in  the  local  service 
center  is  so  designed  that  even  such  a  service  may  be  sup 
plied  to  those  desiring  it. 

This  plant  renders  then  three  distinct  types  of  dining 
service.  First,  the  family  may  dine  in  a  small  private 
isolated  dining  room.  Second,  the  family  meal  may  be 
enjoyed  in  a  great  spacious  dining  hall  with  music,  lights, 
high  ceilings,  great  windows,  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
sociableness.  Here  the  family  may  dine  together  at  the 
reserved  family  dining  table,  or  friends  and  acquaintances 
may  meet  for  a  social  meal  enjoyed  in  these  pleasant 
surroundings.  Third,  the  family  may  dine  in  seclusion 
in  its  own  reserved  dining  apartment  so  designed  that 
privacy  for  the  family  meal  and  its  conversation  may  be 
had,  and  yet  the  pleasing  environment  of  music,  lights, 
high  ceilings,  and  spaciousness  may  be  enjoyed. 

A   SYSTEM    OF  SPECIALIZED   KITCHENS. 

This  dining  service  is  supplied  not  from  a  community 
kitchen.  That  could  not  attain  to  a  sufficiently  varied 
and  high  standard  of  service.  These  dining  halls  and 
dining  rooms  are  supplied  from  a  large  system  of  carefully 
planned  kitchens.  First  in  order  are  the  service  kitchens. 
These  service  kitchens  connect  immediately  with  the  din 
ing  halls  and  serve  as  a  link  between  the  dining  rooms 
and  the  large  specialty  kitchens.  These  large  specialty 
kitchens  are  equipped  with  many  labor  saving  devices. 
Because  of  the  unusual  size  of  their  operations  they  lend 
themselves  also  to  the  employment  of  many  other  large 
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scale  efficiency  methods.  These  specialty  kitchens  there 
fore  are  not  located  in  the  servisoriums,  but  appropriately 
in  the  industrial  section  of  the  city.  This  system  of 
specialty  kitchens  includes  a  large  bakery,  a  preserving 
kitchen,  a  soup  stock  kitchen,  a  dehydrating  and  canning 
plant,  and  other  specialized  kitchens  such  as  those  for 
preparing  meats,  breakfast  foods,  and  so  on.  All  these 
kitchens  are  in  turn  linked  with  a  system  of  storage 
plants  in  which  the  various  raw  food  materials  are  stored. 
These  specialty  kitchens  will  be  described  in  more  detail 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  industrial 
section  of  the  city. 

This  great  system  of  kitchens  each  devoted  to  supply 
ing  a  special  kind  of  service  to  the  service  kitchens  in  the 
servisoriums,  displacing  the  necessarily  under-equipped 
home  kitchen,  the  apartment  house  kitchenette,  and  the 
small  scale  and  hence  inadequately  equipped  kitchen  of 
our  lunch  rooms  and  restaurants,  offers  an  opportunity, 
because  of  the  scale  and  specialization  of  service,  to  take 
full  advantage  of  scientific  methods  in  the  baking,  pre 
serving,  and  cooking  of  food.  Because  of  the  scale  of 
this  service  individual  tastes  may  be  catered  to  in  a  varied 
and  satisfying  manner.  No  isolated  community  kitchen, 
restaurant,  or  home  could  compare  favorably  in  efficiency 
with  this  carefully  planned  system  of  service  kitchens 
served  by  a  group  of  interlocking  specialty  kitchens  oper 
ating  on  such  a  large  scale. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  secure  a  little  clearer  idea  of  the 
services  rendered  by  these  dining  halls.  They  do  not 
have  the  atmosphere  of  our  commercial  cafes  and  restau 
rants.  In  the  first  place  these  splendid  dining  halls  are 
more  beautiful  and  are  more  spacious.  Their  shapeli 
ness  is  enhanced  by  beautiful  colonnades  and  high  vaulted 
ceilings.  These  dining  rooms  lend  themselves  to  beauti- 
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ful  forms  of  illumination  and  to  a  wide  variety  of  decora 
tive  effects.  Not  all  the  dining  rooms  planned  for  the 
servisoriums,  however,  are  of  monumental  proportions. 
Some  of  them  are  smaller  and  more  cozy.  These  will 
please  the  tastes  of  those  who  prefer  a  more  intimate 
atmosphere  while  dining.  These  dining  rooms  are  de 
signed  so  that  a  family,  a  club,  or  a  group  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  wish  to  dine  together  may  do 
so  as  long  as  they  wish  to  continue  the  practice.  For  this 
purpose  they  may  have  a  special  table  reserved  which  they 
may  then  treat  as  their  own.  They  may  decorate  it  with 
candelabra,  dishes,  tea  sets,  doilies,  and  table  linen  to  suit 
their  own  tastes.  These  family  and  club  dining  tables 
become  thus  individual  dining  tables  belonging  to  the 
family,  the  club,  or  the  group  of  friends  who  desire 
to  dine  together.  If  further  privacy  is  desired,  these 
tables  may  be  attractively  screened  off  in  such  a  way  that 
a  private  dining  room,  or  dining  apartment,  is  formed. 
The  dining  halls  are  designed  so  that  individual  family 
dining  rooms,  or  dining  apartments,  may  be  arranged 
in  this  manner  without  becoming  conspicuous  or  inter 
fering  with  the  beauty  of  the  dining  halls.  Here  you 
and  your  family  may  have  your  own  dining  apartment 
and  table  and  may  decorate  it  according  to  your  own 
tastes ;  and  at  the  same  time  you  may  enjoy  the  large  and 
beautiful  room,  its  lights,  its  high  ceilings,  the  colon 
nades,  and  the  music  from  the  orchestra  and  the  concert 
organ,  and  yet  have  complete  privacy  for  your  table  con 
versation  and  the  eating  of  the  family  meal. 

The  dining  rooms  are  designed  to  be  well  ventilated  so 
that  the  air  will  be  sweet  and  quite  free  from  the  odors 
of  food  and  cooking.  This  is  important.  The  tables, 
the  dining  apartments,  and  the  aisles  in  the  dining  rooms 
are  arranged  so  that  the  people  may  come  to  their  dining 
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apartments  and  tables  and  leave  the  room  with  ease  and 
comfort.  There  need  be  no  confusion  or  crowding  in 
these  dining  rooms.  The  aisles  are  broad,  and  you  may 
go  to  your  table  or  dining  apartment  in  a  free  and  easy 
manner. 

When  you  have  seated  yourself  at  your  dining  table, 
you  may  pull  out  a  little  drawer  concealed  just  under 
the  edge  of  the  table;  and  by  moving  the  lever  of  the 
small  electric  ordering  device  placed  there,  you  may  send 
your  order  which  will  be  immediately  registered  in  the 
order  kitchen.  It  is  not  necessary  though  for  you  to 
order  your  dinner  in  this  manner.  If  you  prefer,  you 
may  write  out  your  order  with  any  special  instructions 
and  send  it  to  the  order  kitchen  by  the  pneumatic  tube 
attached  to  your  table.  In  either  case  no  waiter  need 
hover  over  you  perhaps  impatiently  waiting  while  you 
decide  what  you  want.  Your  time  and  your  choice  of 
dishes  are  here  completely  your  own.  Further,  you  do 
not  have  to  wait  until  a  waiter  has  taken  your  order  all 
the  way  to  the  kitchen  and  stood  in  line  there  a  while 
before  it  can  be  filled.  When  your  order  is  received 
in  the  order,  or  serving  kitchen,  the  order  clerk  will 
divide  the  order,  if  necessary,  sending  part  of  it  to  the 
special  service  kitchen  if  the  food  has  to  be  cooked  or 
otherwise  specially  prepared.  In  this  kitchen  such  cook 
ing  or  preparation  will  be  attended  to  immediately.  If 
the  order  calls  for  dishes  which  can  be  prepared  shortly 
in  advance  of  the  time  they  are  to  be  served  and  may 
be  kept  properly  warm  or  cold  until  that  time,  such  food, 
to  save  time  and  expense  and  to  provide  a  more  prompt 
service,  will  be  prepared  in  advance  and  then  be  kept  hot 
or  cold  in  electric  portioning  containers.  In  this  case  the 
order  clerk  will  simply  press  electric  keys  corresponding  to 
the  dishes  ordered,  and  the  electrical  portioning  machines 
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will  fill  the  order  immediately.  This  electrical  key  board 
is  also  connected  with  a  registering  device  for  each  table ; 
and  when  the  order  clerk  presses  the  keys  to  fill  your 
order,  these  keys  at  the  same  time  will  automatically 
charge  to  your  table  the  dishes  ordered.  The  electrical 
registering  device  also  makes  a  duplicate  tape  which  is 
sent  with  the  tray  to  your  table  for  your  inspection  and 
verification.  This  simple  device  saves  much  expense  for 
bookkeeping  and  avoids  errors  and  mischarges.  When 
the  dishes  are  neatly  filled  by  the  portioning  devices,  they 
are  placed  upon  a  tray ;  and  the  tray  is  then  sent  quickly, 
quietly,  and  privately,  in  a  concealed  channel  to  your 
table.  You  may,  of  course,  have  your  dinner  served  to 
your  table  in  courses.  The  dishes  from  the  previous 
course  may  be  cleared  away  by  placing  them  in  a  pocket 
specially  provided  for  the  purpose.  Here  the  dishes  will 
be  out  of  the  way  and  invisible;  so  the  next  course  may 
be  served  upon  a  table  free  from  soiled  dishes. 

The  dining  service  provided  by  these  especially  equipped 
kitchens  and  dining  rooms  will  be  much  more  prompt 
and  reliable  than  is  customary  in  our  restaurant  and 
hotel  service,  and  the  cost  will  be  reduced  to  come  within 
the  range  of  the  purses  of  those  who  wish  to  dine  in 
this  manner.  Of  course,  those  who  wish  to  supplement 
this  service  with  the  services  of  a  waiter  to  pass  the 
dishes  about  the  table  and  clear  the  table  between  courses 
may  employ  such  services  if  they  prefer.  For  those  who 
wish  to  avoid  the  expense  of  such  services,  or  prefer 
more  privacy  at  the  table  than  is  possible  with  a  servant 
hovering  about  it  the  regular  service  provided  is  ample 
for  them  to  enjoy  a  very  pleasant  dinner.  Their  meals 
may  be  enjoyed  without  confusion  at  the  table,  or  in 
terruption,  or  without  the  need  of  any  one's  leaving  the 
table  to  bring  something  or  to  take  something  away. 
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When  you  and  your  family  come  to  the  dining  room,  or 
to  your  private  dining  apartment,  the  table  will  be  wait 
ing  for  you  all  nicely  set  and  ready  for  you  to  order  your 
meal.  This  being  done,  the  dishes  which  you  have  or 
dered  for  your  dinner  will  come  privately  and  promptly 
to  your  table  by  means  of  the  concealed  channel  lead 
ing  from  the  order  kitchen  to  your  private  dining  table. 
When  the  tray  arrives  with  the  dishes,  serve  the  dinner 
and  pass  the  plates  to  the  members  of  the  family  or  merely 
pass  the  dishes  about  and  permit  each  one  to  help  himself 
as  you  choose.  When  you  have  enjoyed  the  meal,  lis 
tened  to  the  music,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
in  the  spacious  and  beautiful  room,  or  in  one  of  the 
smaller  and  more  cozy  dining  rooms,  and  have  completed 
your  conversation,  merely  fold  your  napkin  and  leave  the 
table.  The  table  will  be  cleared  and  put  in  order  for  you 
while  you  are  away.  You  and  your  family  may  have 
their  meals  whenever  they  want  them  as  the  service  is 
continuous.  You  will  not  be  "late"  for  breakfast  or 
dinner,  except  that  the  dinner  musicales  will  be  given 
at  stated  hours.  The  scale  of  the  services,  it  should 
be  apparent,  is  such  that  a  wide  variety  of  service  to 
please  different  tastes,  customs,  and  appetites  can  be  pro 
vided.  Further  the  food  is  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
such  a  complete  kitchen  equipment  that,  with  good  super 
vision,  the  food  may  be  cooked  and  served  in  a  taste 
ful,  healthful,  and  appetizing  manner. 

To  add  interest  and  variety  to  the  menu,  specialists 
in  different  kinds  of  cooking,  Chinese,  Italian,  Greek, 
etc.,  could  go  the  rounds  of  the  kitchens  in  the  service 
centers;  and  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week  the  people 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  of  a  special  treat  if  they 
felt  inclined.  Friday  evening  would  be  "Chinese  Night," 
and  the  people  could  have  a  Chinese  dinner  that  evening 
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if  tHey  wished.  Wednesday  would  be  "Italian  Night" 
and  so  on.  Special  Chinese,  Greek,  or  Italian  music  could 
be  played  upon  these  occasions  to  lend  atmosphere,  and 
the  dining  room  could  be  especially  decorated.  These 
special  nights  upon  which  we  would  be  privileged  to  en 
joy  "something  different"  would  give  variety  and  occa 
sion  to  the  dining  room  service.  Many  people  would 
look  forward  to  these  special  evenings  with  pleasant 
anticipations. 

These  splendid  dining  rooms  with  their  fine  service 
would  not  come  to  be  thought  of  as  merely  a  place  in 
which  to  eat — a  restaurant  to  which  you  would  hurry, 
order  your  meal,  and  eat  it  in  silence  and  all  too  quickly. 
The  thought  of  going  to  your  beautiful  and  spacious  dining 
hall  or  to  your  own  pretty  dining  apartment  in  the  great 
hall  would  always  be  a  pleasant  one.  To  enter  the  great 
and  beautiful  room  and  look  upon  its  pleasant  scene  would 
be  something  of  an  event  to  you.  As  you  moved  down 
the  aisle,  the  tones  of  the  great  concert  organ  would 
quicken  your  step;  and  as  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
high  vaulted  ceiling  and  felt  the  flood  of  soft  light  with 
which  the  room  was  illuminated,  the  great  room  would 
seem  to  glow  with  beauty  and  light.  When  you  were 
comfortably  seated  at  your  table,  you  could  look  about 
and  note  with  interest  the  points  of  special  decoration, 
of  panel,  figure,  and  niche  which  would  stand  out  from 
the  background  in  the  golden  shafts  of  light  playing  upon 
them.  The  dining  tables  in  the  great  room  would  look 
beautiful  with  their  appointments,  their  candelabra,  soft 
lights,  linen  and  dinner  service.  Another  pleasant  fea 
ture  would  be  the  genial  social  atmosphere  of  the  room 
made  so  by  the  presence  of  congenial  neighbors  and  many 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  dining  halls  in  the  service  cen- 
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ters  will  not  be  all  alike,  of  course.  They  will  differ 
in  custom,  practice,  decoration,  and  service  according 
to  the  tastes  and  ideas  of  the  different  groups  of  people 
living  in  the  city.  There  will  be  those  who  would  have 
their  dining  hall  reveal  an  atmosphere  of  great  formality, 
elaborate  punctilio,  and  impressive  etiquette.  Others 
would  prefer  to  partake  of  their  meals  in  a  more  com 
fortable  manner,  in  a  social  atmosphere  marked  by  a 
genial  cordiality  and  pleasantness;  where  one  would  be 
surrounded  by  the  smiles,  the  talk,  and  the  laughter  of 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  the  many  people  one  knew. 
Each  local  neighborhood  will  have  its  own  servisorium 
to  develop  and  its  own  types  of  dining  services  which 
will  be  quite  varied  in  character  to  meet  the  varying 
tastes  of  the  people  in  the  local  unit.  One  would  be  in 
a  cross  mood  indeed  who  could  not  find  here  with  all 
this  variety  some  service  to  his  liking  and  satisfaction. 
This  service  should  be  inviting  to  many  housewives  who 
now  have  to  go  the  rounds  of  grocery  stores,  butcher 
shops,  and  vegetable  stands  and  pick  over  fruits,  meats 
and  vegetables  and,  when  the  purchases  are  completed, 
have  to  face  the  task  of  carrying  the  things  home;  and 
after  that  have  to  engage  in  the  work  of  preparing, 
cooking,  and  serving  them  to  a  few  people.  These 
methods  are  wasteful  and  expensive  both  in  time  and 
money,  and  an  ever  increasing  number  of  people  are 
becoming  impressed  with  the  monotony  and  the  petty 
nature  of  this  sort  of  work  and  would  like  to  be  free 
from  it.  The  new  city  would  make  all  these  petty  tasks 
no  longer  necessary.  To  be  quite  free  from  this  seem 
ingly  unending  routine  of  daily  household  and  market 
ing  duties  should  prove  to  be  quite  a  pleasing  anticipation 
to  many  women.  With  the  inauguration  of  this  care- 
freeing  service,  the  kitchen  and  its  drudgery,  its  soiled 
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dishes  and  sticky  and  greasy  pots  and  pans;  its  cooking, 
sweeping,  and  scrubbing;  and  its  scenting  up  of  the  whole 
home  or  apartment  with  its  disagreeable  odors  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Your  home  in  a  resiance  in  the  new 
city,  with  all  the  helpful  services  provided  in  the  nearby 
servisorium  at  your  command,  becomes  at  last  not  a 
laundry,  a  bakery,  or  a  place  of  petty  drudgery  and  care. 
These  intrusions  are  banished.  And  the  home  may  be 
devoted  solely  to  the  comforts  of  living  and  the  enjoyment 
of  family  life.  In  the  new  city  your  home  will  be  a  place 
of  ease  where  the  family  circle  is  free  to  enjoy  itself 
with  friends  and  acquaintances  without  the  suggestion 
or  thought  of  work,  of  household  worries,  of  kitchen  and 
other  duties  to  be  performed.  The  mechanics  of  our 
present  homes  is  so  complicated,  even  in  apartment  house 
suites,  that  the  home  life  nearly  always  is  dimmed  by  a 
background  of  many  tasks  to  be  performed,  of  petty 
cares,  of  anxieties  lest  something  be  left  undone  that 
should  have  been  taken  care  of.  Friends  often  do  not 
feel  quite  free  to  call  but  hesitate  lest  they  be  the  cause  of 
imposing  additional  household  cares  upon  the  family. 
But  here,  with  the  old  household  duties  swept  away,  and 
a  servisorium  with  all  its  helpful  services  conveniently 
at  hand  you  are  free.  When  you  come  home,  it  is 
home;  a  place  of  ease,  of  comfort,  of  music,  conversation, 
fun,  play,  and  family  enjoyments.  In  the  midst  of  talk 
ing,  reading,  or  playing  you  will  not  have  to  jump  up 
and  go  to  the  door  to  let  in  the  iceman,  get  the  milk, 
receive  packages,  and  hunt  for  change;  you  will  not 
have  to  hurry  to  the  kitchen  in  answer  to  the  smell  of 
scorching  food;  nor  will  there  be  the  dishes  to  do  and 
the  pots  and  pans  to  scour  and  so  on.  No,  enjoy  the 
living  portion  of  your  home,  go  on  with  your  reading, 
your  conversation,  your  music,  your  fun,  for  your  home 
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in  the  resiance  is  equipped  to  be  a  place  that  is  free  from 
care.  Take  your  troubles  to  the  servisorium  and  let 
that  center  of  services  do  the  worrying.  It  is  equipped 
to  take  care  of  them,  be  helpful,  and  provide  you 
with  many  services  that  you  may  need  in  raising  and 
caring  for  your  family.  When  the  dinner  hour  ap 
proaches,  you  need  not  worry  about  the  preparing  of 
dinner.  On  the  contrary,  you  may  merely  remark: 
"Well,  I  am  hungry.  Shall  we  have  our  dinner?  By 
the  way,  this  is  'Italian  night'  in  our  dining  room,  and 
I  am  going  to  try  some  of  those  good  Italian  dishes  for  a 
change.  The  rest  of  the  family  may  choose  what  they 
like,  for  now  we  do  not  all  have  to  eat  the  same  dinner, 
you  know."  And  then  without  wraps  or  further  ado 
go  down  and  cross  the  court  using  the  neatly  tiled  walk 
with  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  growing  on  either  side  of 
it,  which  leads  across  to  the  dining  hall  in  the  servisorium. 
Enter  the  passageway  and  go  to  your  own  pretty  dining 
apartment  with  its  beautiful  lights  and  service,  order  your 
dinners,  and  proceed  to  enjoy  yourselves  while  partaking 
of  your  meal.  Enjoy  the  table  talk,  listen  to  the  music 
which  pervades  the  room,  or  pass  the  time  pleasantly  while 
eating  by  taking  in  the  other  forms  of  entertainment 
provided.  After  dinner  you  have  your  home  and  the 
whole  servisorium  at  your  disposal.  You  have  no  tasks 
of  cleaning  up  and  so  on.  You  are  free.  Surely  there  is 
opportunity  for  a  pleasant  evening. 

In  some  of  the  dining  halls  a  charming  custom  could  be 
developed.  There  are  among  us  many  people  who  have 
always  had  life  on  terms  that  have  been  rather  hard, 
who  have  always  had  to  take  the  under  position.  They 
have  never  had  much  in  the  way  of  welcoming  hands 
and  faces,  a  cordial  greeting  awaiting  them.  They  have 
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had  to  go  about  life  pretty  much  alone,  unheeded,  ig 
nored.  For  such  and  others  of  us  who  like  to  sense 
some  warmth  of  feeling  for  us  sometimes  as  we  go 
along  in  life  this  custom  would  be  a  golden  ray  of  sun 
shine  or  to  vary  the  figure,  as  welcome  as  the  glow  and 
warmth  of  a  ruddy  fireside  upon  a  wintry  night.  After 
you  have  become  accustomed  to  the  dining  halls  and  have 
enjoyed  many  good  dinners  there  with  their  entree  of 
mirth  and  laughter  and  music  and  conversation,  and  the 
place  has  become  somewhat  dear  to  you,  and  the  people 
have  become  acquainted  with  one  another,  perhaps  some 
person  or  family  new  to  the  dining  hall  would  come 
into  the  social  unit.  The  evening  would  come  when  they 
would  enter  your  dining  hall  for  the  first  time.  The 
table  reserved  for  them  in  the  dining  room  would  be 
attractively  decorated  with  flowers  for  the  occasion.  A 
table  shower  would  be  given  for  them  and  the  gifts  for 
the  table  presented  by  their  well-wishers  would  be  placed 
about  it  and  the  table  lights  would  be  turned  on.  The 
reserved  table  thus  attractively  decorated  with  flowers 
and  presents  would  look  beautiful.  A  reception  com 
mittee  would  meet  the  initiates  at  the  entrance  to  the 
dining  room  to  escort  them  to  their  place.  As  the  group 
would  appear  at  the  door,  the  lights  of  the  beautiful 
dining  room  would  be  turned  up  to  brilliance,  the 
great  organ  would  intone  a  triumphal  march,  and  as  the 
surprised  and  happy  guests  moved  down  the  aisle  toward 
their  dining  table  laden  with  presents,  the  people  all  about 
would  rise  and  give  them  a  warm  welcome  with  rounds 
of  cheers  and  applause.  This  genial  welcome  to  the  new 
members  of  the  social  unit  would  be  a  very  pleasant 
experience  to  them,  and  few  of  the  recipients  of  such  a 
greeting  would  not  respond  with  feelings  of  cordiality 
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and  friendliness.  For  some  life  would  seem  to  begin 
anew,  and  life  with  a  tone  of  pleasantness,  security,  op 
portunity,  and  happiness  would  seem  to  loom  ahead. 

Some  thoughtful  readers  may  be  thinking:  "All  this 
is  fine.  It  is  charming,  but  we  have  to  face  the  practical 
question — the  costs?  Will  not  such  a  service  as  de 
scribed  be  too  expensive?"  Happily  it  will  not.  We 
are  here,  fortunately,  not  dealing  with  something  vague 
and  illusive  and  not  quite  calculable  such  as  a  political 
campaign,  or  emotional  responses,  but  with  a  type  of 
service  which  rests  largely  upon  a  mechanical  basis  and 
which  can,  therefore,  be  traced  with  precision  and  in  de 
tail.  The  number  of  people  that  are  required  to  staff  and 
run  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  equipment  for  supplying 
this  service  has  been  calculated  just  about  to  a  man. 
We  know  where  each  one  will  be  and  what  his  duties  are. 
In  our  present  large  hotel  dining  rooms  and  kitchens 
the  high  grade  chef  knows  the  exact  quantities  of  food 
materials  which  are  required  to  make  a  given  number 
of  dishes  to  be  served.  The  precise  methods  by  which 
the  food  materials  are  to  be  prepared,  assembled,  cooked, 
garnished,  and  served ;  and  the  time  and  labor  required  in 
each  part  of  these  processes  are  calculated  with  precision. 
The  cost  of  serving  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  meals 
may  in  this  manner  be  estimated  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  Similarly  it  may  be  done  here.  The  scale  of 
the  operations,  in  this  system  of  dining  rooms  and  kitch 
ens,  favors  a  lower  range  of  costs  than  obtains  in  even 
the  larger  of  our  present  day  dining  rooms.  To  further 
reduce  these  costs  the  size  of  the  staffs  required  to  operate 
the  dining  rooms  and  kitchens  in  the  servisoriums  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  means  of  many  electrical 
and  mechanical  time  and  labor  saving  devices. 
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The  large  specialty  kitchens  are  also  well  equipped  to 
do  their  work  efficiently  and  at  low  cost  as  we  have  in 
part  already  shown.  The  methods  by  which  food  is 
handled  in  these  large  specialty  kitchens,  which  are  to 
supply  prepared  food  to  the  system  of  service  kitchens, 
and  the  methods  of  supplying  these  specialty  kitchens  with 
raw  food  materials  will  be  presented  in  the  chapter  which 
deals  with  the  industrial  zone  of  the  new  city.  How 
the  dining  services  described  can  actually  be  provided 
at  a  reasonable  cost  in  the  new  city  will  be  made  more 
clear  upon  reading  that  chapter. 

At  least  three  different  kinds  of  service  can  be  provided 
in  the  dining  rooms.  An  a  la  carte,  a  table  d'hote,  and 
a  special  diet  service  may  be  supplied;  and  in  addition 
there  will  be  the  special  nights,  Italian,  Greek,  Chinese, 
and  so  on.  A  table  d'hote  service  giving  a  variety  of 
soups,  meats,  entrees,  and  desserts  to  choose  from  may 
be  provided  at  the  least  expense.  Those  who  wish  to 
help  in  keeping  costs  down  could  do  so  by  selecting  at 
breakfast  or  lunch  the  dinner  they  wished  served  to  them 
in  the  evening.  The  kitchen  staff  could  then  proceed  to 
prepare  a  definite  number  of  dishes  instead  of  having  to 
estimate  the  number  of  dishes  that  may  be  ordered, 
which  obviously  might  entail  considerable  waste  of  labor 
and  food  materials.  Each  morning  when  you  come  to 
your  table,  you  would  find  there  a  menu  card  presenting 
say  five  or  more  different  table  d'hote  dinners  each  hav 
ing  several  different  soups,  entrees,  and  desserts  from 
which  you  may  choose.  While  at  breakfast  you  could 
look  over  this  card,  and  if  you  wished,  you  could  then 
select  your  dinner  for  the  evening.  This  would  greatly 
assist  the  chef,  reduce  somewhat  the  cost  of  the  dinner 
to  you,  and  further  would  insure  the  most  prompt  service 
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in  the  evening.  If,  however,  it  is  your  pleasure,  you  may 
wait  until  you  come  to  your  dinner  in  the  evening  and 
then  order  what  you  wish. 

The  people  probably  will  not  use  the  dining  rooms  in 
the  servisorium  very  extensively  as  a  place  in  which 
to  take  lunch.  At  the  noon  hour  many  persons  will  be 
in  other  parts  of  the  city.  They  will  be  down  town  or 
perhaps  at  work  in  the  industrial  plants,  or  they  will  be 
in  the  office  buildings,  or  in  the  stores,  and  so  on.  It 
will  be  more  convenient  for  these  people  to  take  advantage 
of  the  cafeterias  in  the  industrial  plants,  or  the  restau 
rants,  and  other  down  town  dining  services  which  are 
provided  in  that  section  of  the  city,  and  eat  the  noon 
lunch  in  these  places.  The  school  children  will,  of 
course,  eat  their  lunches  in  the  lunch  rooms  which  are  con 
veniently  provided  for  them  in  the  service  center  buildings 
as  a  part  of  the  school  equipment.  The  teachers  and 
others  whose  work  is  not  in  the  down  town  section,  but 
in  the  local  servisorium,  may  go  over  to  the  pretty  tea 
room  in  the  social  hall  for  a  pleasant  luncheon.  Or,  in 
the  summer  time  they  may  go  up  to  the  roof  to  the  shaded 
tea  garden  and  enjoy  there  the  cool  summer  breezes  while 
they  chat  and  rest  and  eat  their  luncheon. 

Now  about  the  morning  meal.  Probably  most  persons 
upon  rising  will  dress  for  the  day's  work  and  activities. 
It  will  be  a  simple  matter  for  them  to  pause  on  their  way 
to  their  work  or  business  and  step  over  to  their  dining 
room  for  breakfast.  The  prompt  service  which  has  been 
provided  there  will  be  appreciated  by  many  people,  es 
pecially  upon  those  occasions  when  one  has  overslept  or 
has  been  otherwise  delayed  and  is  in  a  hurry.  A  con 
siderable  number  of  the  people  in  our  unplanned  cities 
who  dine  out  have  developed  the  habit  of  getting  break 
fast  in  their  homes  or  apartments.  This  is  sometimes 
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done  in  the  interests  of  economy,  for  even  a  light  break 
fast  when  eaten  in  a  cafe  or  restaurant  instead  of  at 
home  is  to-day  somewhat  expensive.  To  save  this  ex 
pense  a  simple  breakfast  is  prepared  in  one's  apartment. 
Some  people  object  to  dressing  to  go  out  for  breakfast. 
A  few  women  have  said  to  me :  "Well,  I  would  not 
want  to  comb  my  hair  and  dress  and  go  across  the  court 
to  the  dining  room  for  breakfast.  Rather  than  do  that 
I  would  prefer  to  get  a  little  something  myself  for  the 
family  breakfast."  Of  course,  if  anyone  really  feels 
that  way,  the  breakfast  can  be  prepared  in  one's  home. 
But  I  doubt  the  habit  will  be  kept  up  when  one  discovers 
by  actual  trial  how  much  more  pleasant  and  convenient 
the  habit  of  eating  one's  breakfast  in  one's  dining  apart 
ment  in  the  service  center  is. 

In  the  first  place  the  breakfast  can  be  nicely  served 
upon  your  breakfast  table  all  ready  for  you  to  eat  at  less 
expense  to  you  than  it  would  cost  to  send  the  food 
materials  over  to  your  home  suite  for  you  to  prepare. 
Besides  paying  more  for  your  breakfast  you  would  then 
have  to  putter  around  to  prepare  and  cook  the  meal,  and 
after  that  wash  dishes,  pots,  and  pans;  store  away  food 
and  handle  garbage  and  sweep  the  crumbs  from  the  floor 
and  take  care  of  the  table  linen  and  so  on.  You  would 
not  be  saving  money  by  all  this  work.  On  the  contrary 
you  would  be  paying  out  money  merely  for  the  privilege 
of  all  this  bother  and  puttering  around.  Further,  why 
could  not  the  women  who  intend  to  return  after  breakfast 
to  their  home  suites  develop  a  custom  of  simply  putting 
on  a  pretty  morning  cap  or  toque  and  a  breakfast  robe 
and  go  across  the  court  for  their  breakfast  ?  This  would 
save  those  who  intended  to  return  to  the  resiances  after 
breakfasting  the  trouble  of  any  more  elaborate  dressing 
for  the  breakfast  hour.  After  you  have  become  used 
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to  it,  your  private  dining  table  or  dining  apartment  will, 
I  feel  sure,  come  to  be  very  attractive  to  you.  But  feel 
it  out  for  your  own  self.  The  purpose  in  the  new  city 
is  not  to  regulate  life.  Not  that.  We  hope  it  is  more 
generous  than  that.  The  aim,  rather,  is  to  broaden  and 
enrich  the  opportunities  of  life.  Such  a  service  will  free 
many  people  from  the  incubus  of  many  petty  tasks 
and  open  up  opportunities,  and  give  more  time  for  larger 
undertakings.  To  get  up  in  the  morning  and  feel  that 
something  worth  while  awaits  you  to  do  makes  you  your 
self  seem  more  worth  while.  You  can  get  up  then  and 
dress,  and  with  a  more  quickened  step  with  the  day's 
work  and  pleasure  ahead  of  you,  have  that  satisfying  feel 
ing  that  you  are  earning  a  breakfast  served  to  you  in 
a  fine  way  which  someone  will  take  a  pride  and  satisfac 
tion  in  preparing. 

There  is  another  important  feature  of  the  dining  serv 
ices  offered  which  has  not  been  discussed  yet.  This  is 
a  special  service  for  banqueting  parties,  and  for  those 
who  would  like  to  get  together  and  have  a  more  elaborate 
dinner  than  usual  and  be  free  to  have  a  socially  gay 
time  without  disturbing  other  people.  The  servisorium 
has  a  wide  projection  running  along  the  building.  The 
upper  part  of  this  projection  is  laid  out  and  designed  to 
offer  a  novelty  in  the  form  of  a  spacious  dining  terrace. 
This  dining  terrace  may  be  made  gay  with  colored  lan 
terns,  draperies,  and  other  forms  of  decoration.  Here 
banqueting  parties  may  gather  and  the  sky  is  the  limit 
for  fun.  You  may  picture  in  your  mind  a  party  in  pro 
gress  on  the  dining,  or  banqueting,  deck.  It  will  afford 
some  idea  of  what  a  charming  place  it  will  be.  You  may 
have  a  good  banquet  for  as  moderate  a  sum  as  fifty  cents 
or  seventy-five  cents  or  a  dollar  a  plate,  according  to  your 
preference. 
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The  dining  facilities  described  supply  so  much  variety 
in  food  and  in  services  that  one  is  not  likely  to  tire  of 
the  places  in  which  one  eats.  The  meal  time  with  all 
this  choice  of  foods  and  places  in  which  to  dine  should 
be  a  pleasant  occasion.  The  wide  variety  of  agreeable 
places  in  which  to  breakfast,  to  lunch,  to  take  tea,  to 
dine,  and  to  banquet  which  are  so  conveniently  provided 
in  the  new  city  should  gratify  almost  any  taste  and 
serve  as  the  meal  time  approached  to  stir  some  very 
pleasant  anticipations  after  one  has  become  accustomed 
to  these  enjoyable  places.  Well,  would  you  like  to  try  it  ? 


THE  CHILDREN'S  SERVICE  SECTION. 
The  Kindergarten. 

The  large  servisorium  is  designed  to  have  the  first 
floor  project  considerably  beyond  the  line  of  the  main 
fagade  of  the  building.  These  projections  run  along  the 
full  length  of  either  front  of  the  building.  They  will 
provide  very  fine  quarters  for  the  kindergartens  and  nur 
series  of  the  local  unit.  The  nurseries  and  kindergartens 
placed  here  are  highly  convenient ;  and  since  the  rooms  are 
on  a  level  with  the  walks  in  the  courts,  they  may  be 
entered  and  left  with  ease  and  complete  safety  by  the 
little  children.  These  large  rooms  in  the  projections 
will  be  splendidly  lighted,  indeed,  they  will  be  like  sun 
parlors.  The  children  below  the  grade  school  age  may 
come  to  these  kindergartens  and  play  centers.  They  will 
be  quite  safe  in  coming  and  going  since  they  will  not  have 
to  cross  any  streets  or  traffic  laden  thoroughfares  but 
will  come  using  the  neat  walks  laid  through  the  parking  in 
the  courts.  When  here  they  will  be  out  of  the  way  and 
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will  not  disturb  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  while 
at  their  play  or  work  in  the  kindergartens. 

A  special  feature  of  these  kindergartens  in  the  service 
centers  is  a  children's  dining  room.  This  is  a  more 
important  feature  than  it  probably  appears  to  be  at  first 
thought.  These  children's  quarters  in  the  servisorium 
also  contain  a  separate  kitchen  which  is  especially  equipped 
for  the  preparation  of  wholesome  food  for  the  little 
folks.  While  all  food  probably  should  be  well  prepared, 
it  is  especially  important  that  the  food  of  little  children  be 
prepared  in  quite  the  proper  manner.  These  kitchens  are 
well  equipped  to  do  this  work  properly,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  staff  which  has  been  specially  trained  to  the  point 
of  expertness  in  the  planning  and  preparation  of  food 
for  little  children,  the  health  of  the  little  ones  will  be 
safe-guarded  and  fostered  in  so  far  as  good  food  is 
an  important  factor,  and  it  is  now  recognized  to  be  an 
essential  one. 

We  know  that  little  children  cannot  eat  and  digest 
many  of  the  foods  which  adults  are  accustomed  to  eat 
ing.  If  we  give  them  these  foods,  they  will  have  upset 
stomachs  and  perhaps  even  more  serious  forms  of  illness. 
They  do  not  grow  up  in  the  healthy  and  vigorous  manner 
in  which  they  should.  Sometimes  when  the  little  children 
in  the  family  see  foods  upon  the  table  which  they  are 
not  to  have,  they  will  want  them  very  much  and  will 
beg  and  cry  for  them,  making  such  a  disturbance  at  the 
table  that  the  other  members  of  the  family  cannot  eat 
in  peace  and  enjoy  the  family  meal  and  conversation. 
These  troubles  would  be  overcome  if  the  little  folks  in 
stead  of  going  into  the  larger  dining  rooms  would  have 
their  meals  served  in  their  own  little  dining  room  in 
the  kindergarten.  Here  they  would  have  little  chairs  and 
tables  and  dishes  and  other  things  which  would  make 
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their  meals  quite  attractive  to  the  little  children.  They 
would  not  see  foods  which  were  not  good  for  them  and 
then  want  them,  but  would  be  happy  and  contented  eat 
ing  the  wholesome  foods  prepared  especially  for  the 
growing  child. 

Child  specialists  often  require  the  meat  which  is  to 
be  fed  to  a  small  child  to  be  carefully  shredded  and 
the  vegetables  to  be  mashed  and  strained.  To  prepare 
in  this  special  manner  the  meat  and  the  vegetables  for  the 
small  children  in  the  family  is  a  laborious  and  time  con 
suming  task,  and  many  mothers  cannot  find  the  time 
required  to  carry  out  fully  such  instruction.  The  child, 
of  course,  suffers  as  a  consequence.  The  mothers  in 
the  new  city  will  be  relieved  of  these  troublesome  tasks, 
for  this  work  will  be  done  in  the  children's  kitchens. 
They  are  especially  equipped  with  proper  facilities  for 
doing  this  work  and  can  do  it  quickly  and  with  precision. 
The  mothers  will  not  have  to  worry  over  the  food  problem 
for  their  children  and  cook  special  meals  for  them,  for  the 
children's  kitchens  will  take  that  load  off  their  shoulders. 

This  service,  of  course,  is  optional.  It  is  merely  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  would  like  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  little  children,  however,  would  gain  by  this 
service,  for  they  would  be  better  nourished ;  and  good 
food  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  factors  contributing  to  a  child's  health  and  vigor. 
As  the  family  would  come  across  the  court  to  the  large 
dining  rooms,  the  little  folks  would  turn  to  the  right  and 
trip  into  the  kindergarten  to  their  own  little  dining  room. 
The  others  would  go  on  into  the  large  dining  room  to 
their  table,  or  dining  apartment,  and  enjoy  the  music  and 
entertainment,  and  engage  in  their  conversation  undis 
turbed.  Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
special  service  will  have  their  children  grow  up  in  a  more 
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healthful  and  vigorous  way.  They  will  be  spared  many 
anxious  moments  by  a  sick  bed,  for  as  we  know,  much 
of  the  sickness  and  fret  fulness  of  little  children  is  due 
to  some  form  of  improper  nourishment.  Every  child 
specialist  could  tell  you  of  children  who  would  be  alive 
and  happy  and  well  if  their  parents  had  had  the  ad 
vantage  of  these  special  services  which  will  be  provided 
in  the  service  centers. 

The  stomach  and  the  digestive  tract  of  a  little  child 
are  very  tender  organs  and  are  very  easily  upset.  This 
digestive  tract  will  grow  in  time  so  that  it  can  handle  the 
foods  of  adults  but  it  should  be  given  time.  All  children 
are  not  alike.  They  vary  in  the  rate  of  this  progress 
and  the  experts  in  charge  of  the  children's  nourishment 
could  be  of  much  help  to  the  mothers  in  watching  this  rate 
of  progress  and  would  recommend  proper  diets  for  the 
children  accordingly.  Some  of  the  children  would  need 
to  be  served  strained  vegetables,  for  example,  for  a  longer 
period  than  would  others.  And  different  combinations 
of  food  would  be  found  to  "agree"  with  some  children 
better  than  with  others.  The  help  of  the  experts  in  these 
matters  would  be  an  appreciated  assistance  to  many 
mothers.  Further,  this  service  is  conveniently  at  hand 
and  always  available  to  the  families  in  the  neighborhood 
who  need  it  and  who  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  Nursery. 

The  servisoriums  which  are  distributed  among  the  local 
neighborhoods  throughout  the  home  portion  of  the  city 
provide  another  form  of  valuable  services  to  the  mothers 
and  fathers.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  high  grade  and 
convenient  nursery  service.  The  servisoriums  are  de 
signed,  as  we  have  noted,  with  large  projections  on  the 
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ground  floor  which  will  contain  well  equipped  nurseries. 
These  nurseries  are  planned  to  render  a  number  of  im 
portant  services  to  the  babies  and  the  mothers  who  live  in 
the  local  neighborhoods.  Baby  specialists  frequently, 
for  various  reasons,  find  it  necessary  to  order  the  baby  to 
be  fed  modified  milk.  Sometimes  such  bottle  feeding 
is  necessary  in  addition  to  the  mother's  milk.  Those 
who  have  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  preparing  milk  by 
formulae — the  worry  as  to  whether  the  milk  itself  is 
quite  sweet  and  of  proper  quality;  the  boiling  and  ster 
ilizing  of  bottles,  jars,  pans,  nipples,  strainers,  and  so  on; 
and  the  cooking  and  straining  of  the  barley  or  other 
modifiers  for  the  milk — will  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
services  rendered  to  mothers  at  this  convenient  nursery. 
The  nursery  in  the  servisorium  is  especially  equipped  to 
prepare  in  a  thoroughly  accurate  manner  the  modified 
milk  according  to  the  formulas  ordered  by  the  baby  spe 
cialists.  It  is  also  equipped  to  prepare  other  sorts  of 
food  such  as  pressing  out  meat  and  fruit  juices  for  the 
babies  which  need  such  foods. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  this  service  to  the  fami 
lies  in  which  there  is  a  baby  to  be  raised  is  not  so  much 
that  it  will  relieve  the  mothers  of  all  this  labor,  trouble, 
and  worry,  important  as  that  is,  but  that  the  formulae, 
the  sterilizing,  and  the  preparation  of  the  foods  in  the 
baby's  diet  will  be  done  in  a  proper  manner.  The  baby's 
health  and  not  infrequently  its  very  life  will  depend  upon 
the  carrying  out  of  every  detail  of  this  work  in  a  proper 
manner.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  mothers 
at  all.  I  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  this  work 
properly  in  the  usual  kitchen  or  apartment  house  kitchen 
ette  without  special  facilities.  To  equip  everybody's 
kitchen  with  the  many  expensive  devices,  which  have  been 
invented  to  facilitate  the  doing  of  this  work  in  a  proper 
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manner  in  the  home,  would  be  entirely  too  costly.  And 
yet  without  proper  equipment  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
mothers  to  do  this  work  efficiently.  Many  mothers,  of 
course,  do  not  understand  how  to  modify  milk  according 
to  formulae,  and  others  do  not  fully  realize  the  necessity 
of  carefully  sterilizing  all  the  equipment  that  is  used.  As 
a  result  of  these  conditions  in  the  home  the  bottle  fed 
baby  often  has  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  so  do  the  rest  of 
the  family.  A  baby  that  has  frequent  periods  of  sickness 
and  that  does  not  thrive  and  is  not  happy  and  well  is  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  will  occasion  many 
sleepless  nights.  The  nursery  with  its  proper  equipment 
and  excellent  service  will  remedy  these  conditions  and 
relieve  the  home  of  much  of  this  worry  and  trouble.  In 
those  neighborhoods  where  the  people  will  take  advantage 
of  this  convenient  nursery  service  which  is  provided  in 
the  service  center,  the  babies  will  grow  up  with  fewer 
retarding  sick  spells  and  will  be  more  healthy  and  robust. 

In  some  of  our  cities  it  is  possible  to  have  modified 
milk  delivered  to  your  door,  but  the  expense  of  this  serv 
ice  is  almost  prohibitive.  This  milk  may  cost  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  a  quart  and  on  up.  The  milk 
provided  at  the  nursery  should  cost  only  from  six  to  ten 
cents  a  quart.  Moreover,  the  service  thus  furnished  will 
be  more  convenient  and  reliable.  This  nursery  service, 
which  is  so  conveniently  at  hand,  will  help  to  give  many 
babies  which  would  otherwise  be  sickly  and  weak  a  good 
start  in  life;  and  mothers  and  fathers  will  be  spared  many 
anxieties,  and  sleepless  nights.  Take  your  infant  troubles 
to  the  nursery.  It  is  the  business  of  the  nursery  in  the 
convenient  service  center  to  help  you  solve  the  problem 
of  raising  your  babies  and  children  in  good  health  and 
vigor. 

The  proximity  of  this  nursery  will  prove  to  be  reassur- 
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ing  to  young  mothers.  Many  young  mothers  are  away 
from  home;  and  when  they  are  trying  to  raise  their 
first  baby,  do  not  have  a  mother,  or  grandmother  or  aunt 
to  whom  they  may  go  in  case  of  emergency  for  advice, 
help,  and  reassurance.  The  little  pink  creature  looks  so 
fragile,  and  has  such  a  hold  upon  their  feelings  that  they 
are  afraid  even  when  it  sneezes,  and  when  it  becomes 
ill,  as  nearly  all  babies  do  upon  occasion,  they  are  in 
deep  distress.  This  convenient  nursery  would  relieve 
much  of  the  care  and  anxiety  commonly  experienced  by 
young  mothers — and  older  ones  too — when  raising  the 
first  baby,  for  they  could  step  over  to  the  nursery  any 
time  they  pleased  for  help,  council,  and  reassurance.  If 
the  baby  were  quite  ill,  the  mother  could,  if  she  wished, 
bring  it  over  to  the  nursery  and  remain  by  its  side.  A 
bed  would  be  ready  so  that  she  could  sleep  there.  If 
during  the  night  the  baby  needed  her  she  would  be  im 
mediately  at  hand.  And  she  would  have  the  nursery 
staff  to  draw  upon  for  any  needed  service. 

This  convenient  nursery  will  render  another  sort  of 
service  which  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  not  a  few 
parents.  Mothers  who  wish  to  go  down  town  to  shop 
or  who  for  other  reasons  have  to  absent  themselves  from 
home  for  a  short  time  may  leave  their  babies  for  the 
period  at  the  nursery  where  they,  of  course,  will  be  well 
taken  care  of.  In  many  homes  after  the  little  ones  come 
the  mothers  become  too  confined  to  the  home.  They  can 
not  "go  anywhere"  because  they  have  no  one  in  whose 
care  they  may  leave  the  baby  or  the  small  children  while 
they  are  away.  These  mothers  do  not  complain  about 
taking  care  of  their  children.  It  is  not  that.  It  is  the 
unreasonable  hours,  the  excessive  restrictions,  the  con 
finement  that  hurts,  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  never 
free  to  go  out.  And  upon  those  infrequent  occasions 
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when  they  are  forced  to  go  they  are  not  free  from  un 
easiness.  The  mothers  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the 
nursery  and  kindergarten  services  in  the  new  city 
may  go  out  when  they  need  to  go  and  may  go  feeling  as 
sured  that  their  little  ones  are  quite  safe  and  in  good 
hands. 

This  service  will  prove  to  be  of  advantage  in  other  ways. 
The  feeding  and  care  of  babies  and  little  children  are  not 
quite  the  simple  matter  which  they  were  once  thought 
to  be.  Many  mothers  have  children  who  are  not  easy 
to  raise,  or  they  fall  into  careless  habits  in  caring  for 
their  children.  A  mother  apparently  belonging  to  what 
some  people  refer  to  as  the  upper  middle  classes  was  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  her  baby  with  her  to  the  grocery 
store.  This  baby  did  not  look  well.  It  was  weak  and 
its  complexion  resembled  the  dead  grey  color  of  putty 
more  than  it  did  the  ruddy  hue  of  roses.  When  this 
baby  was  brought  into  the  store,  it  would  look  toward 
the  candy  case  and  begin  to  whimper.  Then  the  mother 
would  buy  a  bag  of  grocery  store  chocolates,  take  out  one 
or  two  pieces  for  herself,  and  hand  the  remainder  of  the 
bag  of  candy  to  the  baby.  Some  of  the  mothers  who  saw 
this  take  place  day  after  day  felt  that  they  should  speak 
to  the  baby's  mother  about  giving  the  child  so  much 
candy,  especially  candy  of  this  poor  grade,  but  were  de 
terred  from  doing  so  lest  they  would  be  told  perhaps  by  a 
gesture  or  a  look  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  Now 
this  nursery  service  surely  would  have  saved  that  baby 
and  restored  it  to  health  and  hardihood.  Sometime  this 
mother  would  have  left  the  baby  at  the  nursery  when  she 
wished  to  go  down  town.  The  trained  staff  in  charge  of 
the  nursery  would  have  noted  immediately  that  something 
was  wrong,  would  have  investigated,  and  then  would  have 
conferred  with  the  mother  about  the  health  of  the  baby. 
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She  would  scarcely  have  resented  this,  for  the  advice 
would  not  have  come  from  her  neighbors  but  from  a  pro 
fessional  person  whose  recognized  business  it  was  to  be 
helpful  in  such  matters.  There  are  thousands  of  similar 
cases  of  unfortunate  habits  where  some  helpful  advice 
backed  up  by  the  substantial  and  helpful  service  supplied 
by  this  nursery  would  have  changed  a  sickly  child  into 
one  of  glowing  good  health. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  the  idea  is  not  that 
children  are  to  be  raised  in  the  nursery,  the  kindergarten, 
and  children's  playground  any  more  than  adults  are  to 
be  raised  in  the  servisoriums.  These  centers  of  services 
to  the  people  are  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  home,  to 
help  out  the  home.  They  provide  services  which  can 
not  be  supplied  in  the  individual  home  to  advantage.  To 
provide  these  services  in  an  adequate  and  efficient  man 
ner  in  the  home  would  require  too  much  help,  too  much 
equipment,  and  too  much  space.  The  expense  would 
be  prohibitive  for  most  people.  Further,  expertness  can 
not  be  depended  upon  in  the  usual  home.  These  well 
equipped  nurseries,  kindergartens,  and  children's  play 
grounds  with  their  trained  staffs  will  give  valuable  assist 
ance  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  and  aid  them  to  solve 
many  of  the  difficult  problems  involved  in  raising  a  fam 
ily.  The  baby  and  the  little  children  will  be  much  less 
of  a  care  and  burden  in  the  home.  The  children  who 
are  raised  with  the  assistance  of  these  auxiliary  services 
to  the  home,  expert  care,  service,  and  advice ;  good  food 
and  plenty  of  wholesome  play  and  other  activities  in 
the  nursery,  play-centers,  and  kindergarten,  should  grow 
up  in  a  more  safe,  happy,  and  healthy  manner  than  they 
do  in  our  unplanned  cities  where  there  are  so  few  facili 
ties  of  this  sort  to  help  the  mothers  and  fathers  in  the 
tasks  of  raising  a  family. 
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ECREATION    FACILITIES    FOR   THE   YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

These  centers  of  valuable  services  to  the  local  neighbor 
hoods  will  provide  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  young 
men  and  women  with  a  group  of  unusually  adequate  and 
convenient  facilities  for  entertainment,  social  life,  recrea 
tion,  and  play.  For  them  there  is  provided  the  large  in 
door  gymnasium  and  playground  which  may  be  used  no 
matter  what  the  weather  may  be.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  the  great  roof  garden  and  recreation  field  on  the 
top  of  the  servisorium.  In  this  fine  place  high  up  in 
the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  the  recreation  field  and  play 
ground  will  be  out  of  the  way,  and  the  games  played 
there  by  the  young  people  will  not  disturb  the  neighbors. 
Having  the  advantages  of  these  well  equipped  and  conven 
ient  recreational  centers  the  child  and  youth  at  last  comes 
into  his  own.  Here  he  is  no  longer  in  the  way  of  adults. 

The  ever  increasing  anxiety  of  parents  concerning  the 
safety  of  their  children  in  the  streets  of  our  unplanned 
cities  will  become  but  a  memory  with  the  advent  of  this 
planned  living  section  and  its  system  of  servisoriums, 
for  here  the  children  do  not  have  to  play  in  dangerous 
streets  and  alleys.  They  do  not  even  have  to  cross  any 
streets.  The  children  may  go  anywhere  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  to  school,  to  the  library,  to  the  recreation  center,  to 
the  gymnasium,  or  to  the  local  auditorium  and  theater 
without  encountering  any  dangerous  streets  or  traffic 
lanes.  The  children  will  be  quite  safe  in  the  planned 
living  section  of  the  new  city.  We  have  not  put  up 
with  the  city  street  as  a  playground  for  our  children 
from  choice,  but  because  of  the  seemingly  insuperable 
difficulties  encountered  in  trying  to  provide  adequate 
and  convenient  recreational  facilities  for  them  in  our 
unplanned  cities.  The  markedly  convenient  manner  in 
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which  these  needed  recreational  facilities  can  be  provided 
in  the  new  city  again  shows  the  advantages  of  planning  a 
city  before  it  has  become  so  confused  that  it  is  almost  im 
possible  to  replan  it. 

The  recreational  facilities  provided  bring  other  ad 
vantages  than  physical  safety  and  well  being.  They  will 
tend  to  remove  many  of  the  harmful  and  destructive 
influences  which  surround  so  many  of  the  youths  of  our 
cities.  With  the  advantages  of  these  centers  the  youths 
of  the  community  may  grow  and  enjoy  themselves  with 
a  wide  variety  of  recreation,  play,  fun,  amusements,  and 
pleasures ;  and  may  participate  in  them  under  a  markedly 
more  pleasing  and  wholesome  atmosphere.  The  children 
will  not  fall  into  harm  and  form  the  dangerous  habits 
acquired  in  the  gang  life  which  inevitably  springs  up 
when  these  young  people  have  no  place  for  play  or  rec 
reation  other  than  the  streets,  alleys,  empty  lots,  slums, 
and  vacant  houses  of  our  cities.  This  familiar  wretched 
influence  and  environment  of  the  children  and  young 
people  in  our  unplanned  cities  is  entirely  done  away  with 
in  the  new  city.  In  their  place  are  provided  safety,  at 
tractiveness  and  a  wide  variety  of  facilities  and  opportuni 
ties  for  stimulating  and  enjoyable  life.  With  plenty  of 
things  conveniently  at  hand  to  do  that  are  wholesome 
and  enjoyable,  the  young  people,  when  they  have  learned 
to  take  advantage  of  the  many  services  provided  in  the 
service  centers,  will  surely  find  the  city  much  to  their 
liking.  They  will  be  given  a  better  start  in  life  and  their 
prospects  will  be  better.  It  is  in  a  way  a  young  people's 
city. 

THE   LIVING    HOTEL. 

One  section  of  the  large  servisorium  is  given  over  to 
what  may  be  called  a  living,  or  apartment  hotel.  The 
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unattached,  those  away  from  home  and  the  unmarried 
man  and  woman,  in  our  old  order  cities  are  left  to  drift 
about  in  dilapidated  old  houses,  among  rooming  and 
boarding  houses,  basement  dining  rooms,  hall  bed  rooms, 
and  any  other  odd  and  end  place.  These  people  are  often 
lonely,  uncared  for,  without  friends  and  companions. 
The  young  women  thus  situated  are  surrounded  with  great 
obstacles  and  dangers  when  they  seek  companionship  and 
entertainment.  This  sort  of  thing  is  done  for  in  the 
new  city.  The  new  city  has  no  place  for  the  old  board 
ing  and  rooming  house.  In  their  place  there  is  provided 
in  a  special  section  of  the  service  center  an  excellent  liv 
ing  hotel  with  spacious  outside  front  rooms,  reception 
halls,  private  baths,  and  roomy  closets.  These  beautiful 
and  commodious  rooms,  of  course,  may  be  had  singly, 
or  if  two  or  more  wish  to  live  together  in  the  hotel,  they 
may  have  a  suite  of  rooms  for  their  enjoyment. 

Those  who  live  in  these  hotels  will  have  the  advantages 
of  the  servilock  system  which  has  been  described,  also 
telephone  service,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water  and 
ice  water,  elevator  service  and  so  on.  They  will  have 
access  to  all  the  services  supplied  in  the  servisorium. 
The  hotel  section  is  directly  connected  with  the  social 
hall  in  the  servisorium,  the  dining  rooms,  the  roof  gar 
den,  and  the  theater;  as  well  as  the  social  parlor  and 
club  rooms,  and  the  tea  room  and  recreation  grounds. 
It  also  connects  conveniently  with  the  gymnasium  and 
the  emergency  sick  room,  so  one  may  enjoy  the  services 
so  conveniently  provided  by  all  these  facilities  of  the 
servisorium  without  even  leaving  the  building.  With 
all  these  services  so  conveniently  at  hand  and  the  op 
portunities  thus  provided  for  getting  acquainted  and 
being  among  people  who  are  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
parlors,  club  rooms,  and  gymnasiums,  the  loneliness  of 
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the  unattached  should  in  a  short  time  be  relegated  to  that 
part  of  the  past  which  we  do  not  care  to  remember. 

Moreover  the  down  town  section  offers  still  further 
opportunities  for  self  development,  for  social  intercourse, 
recreation,  and  entertainment.  Those  who  have  been 
situated  so  that  they  lacked  acceptable  companionship  may 
join,  in  the  new  city,  one  or  more  of  the  clubs  or  organi 
zations  which  will  flourish  in  the  servisoriums.  These 
clubs  will  be  easily  kept  alive  here  because  good  quarters 
are  provided  for  them  in  the  service  center  building. 
The  obstacle  of  excessive  expense  is  removed  and  most 
important  of  all,  these  clubs  and  their  rooms  are  very 
convenient.  Three  minutes  and  you  are  there.  That 
makes  a  difference.  If  your  club  or  society  meets  at  a 
place  that  is  a  considerable  distance  from  your  home,  you 
are  likely  to  say :  "Oh,  well,  it's  too  far.  I  am  already 
late  and  it  will  take  too  long  to  go" ;  or,  "It's  a  stormy 
night.  I  guess  I'll  not  go."  Here  you  need  not  even 
go  out  of  the  building,  but  a  few  steps  and  you  will  be 
among  your  friends  at  the  club  rooms,  the  social  parlor, 
and  so  on.  If  the  weather  were  inviting  and  you  pre 
ferred  to  go  out  into  the  fresh  air  a  while,  you  could  take 
the  elevator  to  the  roof  garden  and  enjoy  the  promenades 
and  the  refreshing  breezes  there. 

In  these  living  hotels  you  may  surround  yourself  with 
a  personal,  private,  homelike  atmosphere  if  you  wish. 
You  may  own  your  own  suite  if  you  prefer  and  make 
of  it  a  cozy  home  suite  and  furnish  and  decorate  it 
to  suit  your  own  tastes  and  pleasures;  and  then  retain 
your  home  in  the  living  hotel  and  enjoy  all  of  its  many 
services  and  advantages  as  long  as  you  wish. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  CITY  CENTER. 

WE  have  been  exploring  and  familiarizing  our 
selves  with  the  planned  living  section  of  the 
new  city.  This  beautiful  living  district,  how 
ever,  should  not  be  left  surrounded  by  the  parts  of  an 
otherwise  unplanned,  dingy,  and  unkempt  city.  Why 
should  only  the  living  section  of  a  city  be  made  beautiful 
and  attractive  and  more  serviceable?  There  are  other 
parts  of  the  city  which  need  planning,  for  instance,  the 
large  down  town,  or  service  section.  This  important 
district,  if  it  were  developed  according  to  some  orderly 
plan  of  growth,  might  also  show  a  marked  improvement. 
Let  us  extend  then  the  idea  of  planning  to  include  this 
important  half  of  the  city  and  see  what  improvements 
can  be  secured  by  laying  it  out  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Since  this  work  of  planning  has  been  done,  we  may  ex 
tend  our  sight-seeing  tour  about  the  new  city  to  include 
its  down  town  section. 

Let  us  note  in  the  first  place  that  the  large  area  set 
aside  for  the  service  section  has  been  subdivided  into 
several  zones,  districts,  or  centers.  In  one  of  these,  the 
industrial  district,  are  grouped  the  factories  and  mills, 
the  switch  yards,  the  loading  and  unloading  platforms, 
and  the  traffic  lanes  for  motor  trucks.  There  are  also 
placed  in  this  zone  the  central  power  house,  the  storage 
warehouses,  and  the  elevators.  These  industrial  facili 
ties — the  freight  yards,  factories,  and  warehouses — it  is 
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evident,  is  it  not — should  not  be  scattered  all  about  a 
city?  Their  presence  would  disfigure  the  other  sections 
of  the  city.  They  would  ruin  the  beautiful  home  dis 
trict,  and  they  quite  evidently  do  not  belong  in  the  shop 
ping  district  either.  The  better  plan  is  to  place  these 
mills,  switch  yards,  and  warerooms  together  in  a  suitable 
district  of  their  own.  For  this  purpose  a  factory  or  in 
dustrial  zone  for  the  new  city  has  been  created.  The 
other  activities  characteristic  of  the  service  section  of 
the  city  are  grouped  into  a  beautiful  down  town  district, 
or  city  center. 

THE   CIVIC   CENTER. 

This  large  down  town  district  embraces  a  shopping 
center,  an  office  building  section,  and  the  down  town 
theater  district.  It  also  includes  a  beautiful  civic  center, 
in  which  are  placed  the  government  buildings,  the  mu 
seum,  and  the  art  gallery.  The  university,  the  general 
library,  and  a  large  recreation  lake  and  park  compose 
another  part  of  this  splendid  district.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  for  these  centers  and  subdivisions  will  require 
much  space.  So  a  large  zone  in  the  down  town  -portion 
of  the  city  has  been  set  aside  for  them.  This  down  town 
center  is  given  a  central  location.  This  makes  this  im 
portant  zone  readily  accessible  to  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  city.  Further,  to  increase  its  accessibility,  the  groups 
of  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  city  are  arranged  so  that 
all  the  buildings  there  may  be  conveniently  reached  by 
means  of  a  down  town  loop  system  of  traffic. 

This  down  town  zone,  or  city  center,  lends  itself  un 
usually  well  to  being  laid  out  in  a  quite  beautiful  manner. 
The  buildings  are  mostly  of  monumental  proportions, 
and  ample  space  has  been  allotted  to  set  them  off  to  ad- 
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vantage.  The  beautiful  city  center  would  look  better  and 
would  be  more  convenient  if  its  buildings  were  gathered 
together  in  clusters,  or  beautiful  unit  groups.  There 
fore,  the  plan  provides  for  a  number  of  units,  each  unit 
embracing  an  assembly  of  buildings  of  similar  character 
and  purpose.  For  instance,  some  of  the  buildings  of 
this  zone  may  be  grouped  to  advantage  about  the  large 
recreation  lake  and  park.  The  buildings  placed  here 
would  be  given  a  most  beautiful  setting.  They  would 
stand  out  well  and  could  be  seen  to  fine  advantage. 

THE   SHOPPING   DISTRICT. 

The  shopping  district  is  well  located.  It  is  placed 
across  the  front  of  this  beautiful  center  and  will  face 
upon  an  attractive  esplanade.  The  large  down  town 
stores  will  be  built  along  this  front  where  they  will  com 
mand  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  park  and  promenade. 
This  parked  avenue  will  be  the  down  town  shopping 
promenade  along  which  the  shoppers  will  parade  and  look 
into  the  shop  windows  as  they  move  along  its  wide 
stretches.  These  large  store  buildings,  designed  and  ar 
ranged  to  harmonize  with  one  another  and  given  this 
splendid  setting,  will  compose  a  beautiful  and  attrac 
tive  shopping  center.  The  large  stores  in  the  shopping 
district  are  connected  with  the  industrial  zone  by  means  of 
concealed  traffic  lanes  so  that  the  supplies  and  the  goods 
for  stocking  up  these  stores  may  be  conveniently  brought 
to  them.  By  means  of  these  inconspicuous  traffic  facili 
ties,  and  loading  and  unloading  platforms,  the  goods 
to  be  unloaded  at  these  stores,  or  to  be  delivered  from 
them,  may  be  handled  without  cluttering  up  this  beautiful 
shopping  center  or  marring  it  in  any  way. 

The  union  passenger  station,  the  down  town  post  of- 
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fice,  and  the  express  office  compose  another  unit  group 
of  buildings  and  facilities  which  are  of  similar  nature. 
These  buildings  may  be  grouped  together  to  advantage, 
and  their  architectural  features  will  harmonize  well  with 
one  another.  This  important  group  of  buildings  is  placed 
in  one  of  the  most  readily  accessible  parts  of  the  down 
town  zone.  The  union  passenger  station  may  thus  be 
conveniently  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
down  town  theaters  which  will  draw  their  audiences  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  are  also  advantageously  placed  in  this 
down  town  district.  They,  too,  will  compose  another 
one  of  the  beautiful  clusters  of  buildings  in  the  city  center. 
A  suitable  space  is  also  set  apart  in  this  center  for  yet 
another  important  group  of  buildings.  This  unit  group 
is  composed  of  the  office  buildings,  the  city  bank,  and 
the  down  town  hotels.  The  great  center  also  contains  a 
beautiful  site  strikingly  adapted  to  give  a  splendid  set 
ting  for  a  large  down  town  church  or  cathedral.  The 
government  group  of  buildings  consisting  of  the  city 
hall,  the  court  house,  and  the  departmental  offices — the 
civic  group — would  also  serve  to  beautify  this  great  city 
center.  The  university  together  with  the  general  hos 
pital  and  central  library  compose  an  unusually  beautiful 
cluster  of  buildings  which  are  admirably  suited  to  being 
placed  fronting  along  the  large  recreation  park  and  lake 
in  the  city  center.  This  extensive  park  and  lake  would 
serve  in  addition  to  its  other  purposes  as  a  beautiful 
campus  and  recreation  field  for  the  university  and  its 
students. 


THE   RECREATION   LAKE. 

The  great  recreation  lake  and  park  planned  for  the  city 
center  is  intended  to  be  used  and  enjoyed.     In  the  winter 
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time  when  the  air  is  keen  and  invigorating  the  frozen 
surface  of  the  lake  will  swarm  with  skaters  speeding  up 
and  down  the  ice,  or  playing  games  and  doing  stunts 
on  the  lake,  for  the  frozen  surface  of  the  large  lake  will 
be  inviting  to  lovers  of  these  refreshing  outdoor  sports. 
Warm  shelters  will  be  conveniently  provided  at  intervals 
about  the  lake.  In  these  shelters  wraps  may  be  checked 
and  skates  put  on  and  taken  off  and  refreshments  may 
be  had.  The  lake  with  its  white  sheet  of  ice  could  be 
made  attractive  at  night  by  special  illumination.  Many 
colored  and  white  lights  could  be  strung  about  the  lake. 
These  lights  would  be  reflected  beautifully  in  the  ice  lend 
ing  to  it  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Music  played  by 
an  indoor  band  or  orchestra  could  be  distributed  by  a 
system  of  amplifiers  to  lend  enchantment  to  the  winter 
night.  Gay  skating  parties  could  be  planned  and  held 
here.  The  lake  would  present  a  delightful  scene  with 
its  lights  and  music  and  merry  throngs  enjoying  them 
selves  at  many  winter  sports  and  games.  Toboggan  slides 
could  be  erected  for  the  young  and  those  who  like  to 
stay  young  and  enjoy  the  fun  of  sliding  down  on  a 
sled  packed  to  the  limit  with  shouting  and  laughing  hu 
manity,  and  then  after  the  thrill  of  swiftly  gliding  down 
the  steep  slide  perhaps  end  in  a  big  spill.  It's  great  sport 
and  good  fun;  and  very  refreshing.  It  surely  does  feel 
good  to  get  one's  lungs  filled  with  crisp,  fresh  air  in  this 
delightful  way. 

In  the  summer  time  this  great  recreation  lake  would 
provide  an  enjoyable  place  for  swimming  and  for  other 
water  sports.  To  give  variety  to  the  fun  and  play  in  the 
lake  water  wheels — that's  a  large  flat  revolving  table 
kept  wet,  cling  on  if  you  can,  if  you  can't  into  the  water 
you  go  for  a  ducking — could  be  made  a  feature  of  this 
recreation  lake.  Water  slides  and  other  forms  of  amuse- 
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ment  and  recreation  devices  could  be  added.  The  lake 
could  be  made  a  fairy  land  at  night  with  music,  illuminated 
fountains,  and  festoons  of  lights  strung  about  it. 

The  large  recreation  park  which  surrounds  the  beauti 
ful  lake  could  be  laid  out  with  attractive  drives  for  auto 
mobiles  for  pleasure  driving,  and  with  promenades  for 
walking  and  strolling  through  the  park.  Tennis  courts, 
hand  ball  and  volley  ball  courts,  also  baseball  diamonds 
and  golf  links  could  be  laid  out  in  this  large  recreation 
park  for  the  many  people  who  enjoy  these  games.  The 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  the  parking  about  it,  and  the 
groups  of  monumental  buildings  which  surround  the 
lake  and  park  will  make  this  great  center  an  inspiring 
place  where  thousands  will  come  for  education,  pleasure, 
and  recreation. 

A    CITY    SERVICE    CENTER. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  this  planned  new  city 
is  the  system  of  neighborhood  servisoriums  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  to  act  as  centers  of  services  to  the  people  in 
the  local  neighborhoods.  However,  a  further  service 
in  addition  to  that  provided  in  the  neighborhood 
servisoriums  is  needed.  A  broader  type  is  desirable, 
one  that  would  be  city  wide  in  scope.  To  supply  this 
feature  for  the  city  a  splendid  down  town  service 
center  is  provided.  This  down  town,  or  city  service  cen 
ter,  will  act  as  a  center  of  services  to  the  entire  city;  the 
local  servisoriums  performing  a  similar  function  for  the 
people  in  the  local  neighborhoods.  The  large  city  service 
center  will  supply  a  broad  group  of  services,  which  will  be 
provided  on  a  greater  scale,  and  which  will  reach  out 
to  all  the  people  in  the  city. 

This  great  down  town  center  of  services,  the  city  cen- 
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ter,  will  also  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  system  of 
local  service  centers  which  are  distributed  throughout  the 
living  portion  of  the  city.  This  is  an  important  function 
of  the  down  town  center.  New  thoughts  and  ideas,  new 
operas,  songs,  and  musical  scores  for  orchestra,  piano,  or 
violin;  new  short  stories,  novels  and  dramas;  also  new 
games,  sports  and  other  forms  of  recreation;  even  new 
social  customs  and  manners  may  be  originated  and  pre 
sented  in  the  local  servisoriums  in  the  local  neighborhoods. 
Many  of  these  new  creations  may  be  quite  worth  while. 
The  more  successful  of  these  then  could  be  selected  for 
presentation  in  the  down  town  theaters,  before  the  discus 
sion  clubs  there,  or  in  the  recreation  centers  and  so  on. 
These  prize  performances  would  be  of  special  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  local  clubs  and  organizations  and 
also  to  many  other  people  throughout  the  city.  They 
would  enjoy  coming  down  to  the  city  center  to  see  the 
special  presentations  and  displays  of  the  plays,  musical 
scores,  operas,  dances,  paintings,  and  arts  and  crafts  work 
which  had  been  selected  as  the  best  in  the  competitions 
among  the  local  organizations.  These  better  plays,  mu 
sical  scores,  and  so  on  could  then  in  turn  be  put  on  by  the 
local  dramatic  organizations  or  the  choral  societies  and 
orchestras  in  the  other  local  theaters  for  their  enjoyment 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  people  in  the  local  neighbor 
hoods. 

For  instance,  the  members  of  the  several  neighborhood 
dramatic  clubs  could  try  out  their  abilities  at  writing  plays. 
The  better  plays  thus  developed  by  the  members  of  the 
local  organizations  would  be  selected  for  presentation  in 
their  neighborhood  theaters  in  the  servisoriums.  Some 
of  the  plays  thus  put  on  by  the  local  dramatic  organiza 
tions  may  prove  to  be  successes.  The  best  plays  thus 
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secured  in  the  competition  among  all  the  local  clubs 
througno'lt  the  city  could  be  selected  for  the  distinction 
of  special  presentation  in  one  of  the  down  town  theaters. 
The  members  of  the  other  dramatic  clubs  would  be  much 
interested  in  these  prize  plays  and  would  look  forward 
with  pleasant  anticipation  to  the  time  when  the  special 
performances  of  these  plays  would  be  given  in  the  large 
down  town  theaters.  They  would  go  to  see  these  plays 
and  in  this  way  could  keep  in  touch  with  one  another's 
work  and  gain  new  ideas  and  learn  about  the  newer 
technics.  If  they  wished,  they  could  then  stage  some  of 
these  plays  in  their  own  local  theaters.  The  down  town 
performances  would  give  all  the  people  in  the  city  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  plays  of  more  distinctive  merit  that 
had  been  developed  by  the  local  dramatic  organizations. 
Ability  in  the  field  of  the  drama,  in  writing  plays,  in 
staging  them  or  in  acting  would  thus  be  given  ample  op 
portunity  for  a  tryout  and  for  development. 

An  association  of  dramatic  clubs  composed  of  organiza 
tions  from  a  number  of  the  local  centers  could  be  formed 
to  participate  in  a  special  and  interesting  use  of  the  drama. 
They  would  take  a  play  such  as  "The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back"  or  "Peter  Weston"  that  centers  about 
a  character  and  the  results  of  his  philosophy  of  life,  his 
ideas,  and  technic.  A  play  in  which  the  leading  character 
was  placed  in  a  situation  which  previous  to  his  entrance 
was  not  of  his  making  would  be  the  more  readily  handled. 
The  members  of  the  dramatic  clubs  would  develop  a  series 
of  different  characters,  with  different  personalities, 
philosophies,  and  attitudes,  and  then  place  them  succes 
sively  in  the  same  situation  and  let  the  different  sets  of 
consequences  evolve.  This  would  bring  into  sharp  relief 
the  different  characters,  and  their  differing  philosophies, 
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values,  and  attitudes;  and  the  widely  divergent  conse 
quences  that  would  flow  from  these  significant  differences 
would  be  vividly  contrasted. 

The  young  dramatists  would  be  stimulated  to  study 
human  nature  more  closely;  and  the  values,  ideas,  and 
technics  that  are  evolved  by  people ;  and  the  consequences 
of  such  traits  of  character  and  personality.  The  actors 
would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  demon 
strate  their  versatility.  And  the  audiences,  not  being  put 
in  the  mood  of  expecting  and  demanding  a  visceral  twister 
because  of  the  high  price  of  admission  they  have  paid, 
and  being  therefore  more  at  ease  and  more  agreeably 
disposed,  would  probably  enjoy  seeing  a  series  of  such 
plays.  They  would  note  as  the  new  character  stepped 
into  the  familiar  situation  on  the  stage  how  an  entirely 
different  turn  of  events  from  the  night  before  would  flow 
as  a  consequence  of  his  contrasted  values  and  ideas. 
They  would  become  interested  to  understand  these  new 
personalities,  and  see  them  handle  themselves.  People 
seem  to  evince  some  interest  in  this  sort  of  thing  even 
now.  For  do  we  not  often  hear  them  in  everyday  life 
say:  "I  wonder  what  so  and  so  would  do  if  he  were 
here/'  or  "How  different  everything  would  be  if  only  so 
and  so  could  be  here  to  handle  the  situation/'  The  vivid 
contrasts  in  character,  purpose  in  life,  and  technics 
presented,  and  the  resulting  divergent  outcomes  should 
serve  to  stir  something  more  than  mere  ejaculations  and 
impulsive  emotional  responses  in  the  audiences.  It  could 
stimulate  thought  in  the  audiences  about  these  important 
matters  and  serve  to  enrich  our  conversation  beyond  the 
mere  expression  of  like  and  dislike  for  the  plays  we  have 
seen. 

The  local  discussion  clubs,  arts  and  crafts,  and  literary 
societies,  and  the  musical  and  dramatic  clubs,  could 
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organize  themselves  and  elect  from  their  membership 
delegates  to  serve  as  members  of  the  large  down  town 
organizations  interested  in  such  arts  and  crafts  and  dis 
cussions.  The  new  ideas  in  the  arts  and  crafts,  in  social 
customs  and  manners,  new  games;  also  new  ideas  in 
education,  economics,  politics,  church  work,  and  so  on, 
which  would  be  originated  in  the  local  centers  of  dis 
cussion  and  of  art  interests,  of  educational  work,  etc., 
could  be  presented  by  the  delegates  from  these  local 
organizations  at  the  meetings  of  the  city  wide  organiza 
tions.  The  new  ideas  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
local  clubs  could  then  be  discussed  in  these  down  town, 
or  central  organizations.  The  delegates  from  the  various 
local  clubs  would  thus  learn  what  was  going  on  in  the 
other  local  societies,  hear  about  the  new  ideas,  methods, 
skills  and  conceptions  that  were  being  developed  there. 
Then  these  delegates  could  report  back  to  their  local  clubs 
and  inform  the  members  concerning  the  work  of  the  other 
clubs.  The  ideas  thus  gained  could  be  put  into  practice 
or  be  used  as  the  basis  of  further  discussion  in  the  local 
units.  Thus  the  local  clubs  could  be  kept  acquainted 
with  one  another's  work.  The  central  organization  would 
foster  and  keep  alive  a  more  intense  interest  in  the 
activities  of  the  local  clubs,  and  it  would  stimulate  a 
wholesome  competition  among  them  to  do  the  best  and 
most  original  work.  Good  ideas,  new  conceptions,  and 
methods  would  not  with  this  system  of  organizations  be 
so  likely  to  be  lost  to  humanity  as  they  are  now.  Good 
work  would  be  fostered,  and  its  results  would  be  more 
certain  of  recognition.  It  would  insure  an  earlier  adop 
tion  of  the  newer  and  better  ideas  and  methods  and  a 
more  wide-spread  usage  of  them. 

Talent  which  would  otherwise  remain  in  obscurity  and 
undeveloped  would  receive  recognition,  stimulation,  and 
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training  in  the  neighborhood  clubs.  The  good  natured 
rivalry  of  these  organizations  to  make  as  good  a  showing 
as  possible  in  the  city  wide  competitions  would  induce 
these  local  clubs  to  scour  their  neighborhoods  in  the 
search  for  those  whose  interests  and  abilities  in  discus 
sion,  in  writing  plays,  in  doing  literary  work,  and  in  arts 
and  crafts,  or  in  music  could  be  enlisted  and  developed. 
Those  who  would  become  interested  and  who  would  prove 
to  be  exceptional  could  be  given  further  opportunities. 
Their  services,  for  instance,  could  be  enlisted  in  the  more 
noted  orchestras,  theatrical  companies,  and  in  the  other 
more  celebrated  organizations  of  the  down  town  center. 
Leadership  for  city  wide  movements  and  for  the  various 
activities  and  departments  of  the  great  down  town  center 
could  thus  be  recruited  from  the  local  organizations  and 
from  those  supervising  the  activities  centering  in  the 
system  of  neighborhood  servisoriums. 

This  system  of  local  and  down  town  centers  of  service 
and  opportunity  offers  an  unusually  broad  field  for  meet 
ing  people,  and  for  social  intercourse.  A  number  of  down 
town  restaurants  and  dining  halls  and  a  large  social  hall 
patterned  after  the  social  halls  in  the  neighborhood 
servisoriums,  but  laid  out  upon  a  larger  scale,  are  planned 
for  this  down  town  center.  People  could  meet  one  an 
other  at  various  places  about  the  city,  at  their  places 
of  work,  at  church,  at  their  lodges  and  clubs,  or  in  the 
local  servisoriums.  If  they  become  acquainted,  and  wish 
to  enjoy  each  other's  companionship  in  friendly  inter 
course  and  pastimes,  or  in  more  serious  occupations,  these 
facilities  of  the  down  town  center  will  offer  them  an  en 
joyable  central  place  of  meeting.  The  city  center  will 
act  as  a  great  social  clearing  house  for  the  city.  Many 
people  will  soon  learn  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  op 
portunities  which  are  offered  in  this  unusual  down  town 
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service  center.  The  new  city,  with  its  system  of 
servisoriums  and  the  large  down  town  center,  will  foster 
many  wholesome  interests  in  the  people,  will  occupy  their 
leisure  time  with  delightful  forms  of  recreation  and  en 
tertainment,  and  will  satisfy  their  serious  interests  in  self 
development,  as  we  call  it,  to  an  unusually  high  degree. 
The  new  city  is  planned  to  be,  not  a  burden  to  its  people, 
but  a  city  of  service  and  opportunity.  Why  should  not 
a  city  be  that  way?  Would  you  not  prefer  to  live  in  a 
city  with  all  these  advantages,  and  where  you  would 
enjoy  so  many  opportunities  and  have  such  a  pleasing 
variety  of  services  at  your  command? 

The  down  town  zone  was  fitted  with  care  into  the  sys 
tem  of  zones  planned  for  the  city.  Since  the  buildings 
and  the  other  facilities  which  are  grouped  in  this  district 
render  services  that  are  desired  by  all  the  people  in  the 
community,  this  down  town  center  should  be  readily  ac 
cessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  central  location 
of  this  zone  in  the  plan  of  the  city  secures  for  it  this 
desired  accessibility.  Its  position  in  the  system  of  zones 
lends  itself  to  an  efficient  loop  system  of  traffic  which 
will  reach  directly  from  this  center  into  all  parts  of  the 
city.  The  description  of  this  traffic  system  will  be  pre 
sented  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  description  of  the 
traffic  facilities  planned  for  this  new  center  of  city  life 
and  endeavor. 

The  city  center  is  so  situated  that  it  is  not  encysted 
by  the  other  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  fitted  into  the  sys 
tem  of  zones  so  that  it  is  free  to  grow  and  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  its  growth  will  not  impede  the  growth  of 
other  sections.  The  expanding  activities  of  other  zones 
cannot  invade  and  cause  the  usual  ruin,  confusion,  and 
tearing  down  of  expensive  buildings  that  occur  in  our 
present  cities.  By  planning  and  locating  this  center  in 
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accordance  with  the  principle  of  peripheral  growth,  the 
original  beauty  and  order  of  this  great  city  center  will 
be  permanently  preserved. 

The  beautiful  city  center  is  not  only  an  architectural 
treat ;  it  constitutes  also  a  great  central  center  of  services, 
providing  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities  for  the  enjoy 
ment  and  education  of  all  the  people  in  the  community. 
It  is  designed  to  stimulate  achievement  and  the  love  of 
achievement  in  all  the  recognized  higher  forms  of  human 
endeavor.  It  will  provide  a  central  clearing  house  for 
progress,  a  place  where  notes,  practice,  results,  and 
achievements  may  be  presented  and  compared.  Teachers, 
executives,  servisorium  secretaries,  and  recreation  super 
visors,  for  example,  may  meet  from  time  to  time  in  this 
down  town  center  and  compare  notes  and  exchange  ideas ; 
and  then  go  back,  and,  with  enlarged  vision  and  refresh 
ened  interest,  improve  their  work  in  the  local  neighbor 
hoods.  Better  methods,  ideas,  and  results,  which  have 
been  developed  in  any  local  neighborhood,  may  be  pre 
sented  and  exhibited,  or  given  further  trial  and  opportu 
nity  at  this  central  clearing  house.  And  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  may  come  here  to  view,  to  enjoy,  to 
study,  and  to  learn  about  these  newer  and  better  ways, 
and  then  perhaps  adopt  them.  Thus,  instead  of  being 
left  buried  in  obscurity,  these  new  ideas  and  products  may 
be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  city,  and  the  usage 
of  the  better  ideas,  customs,  and  practices  thus  developed, 
may  more  readily  spread  throughout  the  community. 
The  new  city,  under  these  circumstances,  should  be  a 
progressive  city,  one  that  affords  unusual  opportunities 
both  to  budding  talent  and  to  mature  ability,  encourag 
ing  the  one  and  giving  ample  opportunity  to  the  other. 

This  great  central  center  of  services  may  also  serve 
the  city  for  the  presentation  of  those  productions  which, 
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because  of  the  largeness  of  their  scale  and  their  costli 
ness,  could  not  be  undertaken  in  the  local  servisoriums. 
Here,  such  artistic  work  and  discussions  can  be  presented 
on  a  greater  and  finer  scale,  and  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
larger  audiences  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
great  city  center,  with  its  beautiful  park  and  lake,  and  its 
splendid  buildings  arranged  in  beautiful  clusters  about 
it,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  new  city. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  PLANNED  INDUSTRIAL  CENTER. 

AN  ORGANIZED  SYSTEM  OF  PRODUCTION  AND 
DISTRIBUTION. 

WHILE  we  are  in  the  service  section  of  the  city, 
let  us  extend  our  sight-seeing  tour  and  go  over 
to  the  industrial  or  factory  district.  At  first 
thought,  it  may  appear  that  there  would  not  be  much 
of  interest  there,  nor  anything  of  importance  to  be  gained 
by  planning  the  factory  zone.  This  feeling  toward  the 
condition  of  the  factory  section  is  probably  due,  how 
ever,  to  a  lack  of  realization  of  its  possibilities,  rather 
than  to  an  actual  paucity  of  opportunity  for  its  improve 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industrial  district  is  an 
important  section  of  the  city  and  does  lend  itself  quite 
readily  to  efficient  planning  and  to  organization.  There 
is  much  of  interest  in  the  planning  of  this  zone  that  seems 
to  have  been  unsuspected.  Indeed  it  is  surprising  how 
much  better  this  section  can  be  made.  For  instance,  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  waste  which  now  occurs  there 
can  be  eliminated.  Important  economies  and  points  of 
efficiency  can  be  attained  by  the  careful  planning  and 
organization  of  the  industrial  center.  And  the  district 
itself,  usually  unkempt,  disorderly,  and  ugly,  can  be  made 
quite  attractive.  This  substantial  improvement  will  re 
sult  in  better  working  conditions,  and  the  economies  and 
gains  in  efficiency  attained  will  make  it  easier  to  make 
a  living  in  the  new  city. 

no 
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We  think  it  is  important  that  the  reader  understand 
how  these  advantages  are  actually  attained.  This  he 
can  readily  do.  Let  us  therefore  visit  this  zone  together, 
so  you  may  see  for  yourself  how  it  is  planned,  and  how 
the  cost  of  living  for  the  people  of  the  city  is  thereby  so 
substantially  reduced  and  the  standard  of  living  improved. 
It  will  have  some  surprises  for  you.  However,  before 
going  on  to  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  system  of 
production  and  distribution  planned  for  the  city,  let  us 
pause  a  moment  to  glance  at  the  industrial  buildings. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL    BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  which  are  designed  to  house  the  manu 
facturing  enterprises  of  the  city  are  constructed  of  con 
crete,  glass,  and  steel.  They  are  of  sufficient  width  to 
provide  ample  working  space,  but  not  so  broad  that  the 
interior  portions  of  the  buildings  would  be  improperly 
lighted.  The  light  in  a  factory  building  begins  to  be 
insufficient  for  good  work  at  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
feet  back  from  the  windows.  A  width  of  about  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  works  out  to  the  best  advantage  for  those 
factories  in  which  light  is  an  important  consideration. 
These  large  daylight  industrial  structures  are  built  in 
parallel  rows  or  avenues.  It  would  be  more  advan 
tageous  to  have  these  rows  of  factories  run  only  north 
and  south.  This  arrangement  would  secure  the  best 
distribution  of  light  in  these  buildings.  This  plan  for  the 
buildings  in  the  industrial  zone  also  has  the  advantage 
of  greatly  facilitating  the  handling  of  freight,  supplies, 
and  materials  to  and  from  the  factories. 

These  large  buildings  are  divided  into  sections  by  means 
of  fire  walls,  which  are  built  completely  across  them 
at  intervals.  This  is  done  to  stop  the  spreading  of  a 
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fire.  Should  a  fire  break  out  at  some  point  in  the  build 
ing,  it  would  thus  be  more  readily  confined  to  one  small 
section  of  the  building.  In  addition  to  this  feature  of 
fire  protection,  each  building  is  equipped  with  a  fire 
sprinkler  system.  These  systems  are  automatic.  When 
the  temperature  of  a  room  rises  to  a  certain  point,  say 
1 20  degrees,  these  automatic  sprinklers  will  send  in  an 
alarm  and  at  the  same  time  will  spray  the  room  with 
water,  and  thus  quench  an  incipient  blaze  before  it  can 
grow  and  spread.  The  great  buildings  will  also  be 
equipped  with  lockers,  wash  rooms,  large  cafeterias,  and 
emergency  rooms  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the 
workers.  This  type  of  industrial  building  is  well  adapted 
to  house  a  wide  variety  of  industries. 

The  ground  or  transportation  floor  of  these  buildings 
is  used  for  the  handling  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
freight,  and  the  storage  of  materials.  The  main  and 
upper  floors  are  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Along 
the  service  floor  of  these  buildings,  goods  and  materials 
are  received  and  shipped,  or  sent  out  for  delivery  in  the 
city.  Railway  freight  connections  are  provided  for  those 
factories  which  should  have  direct  connections  with  the 
railroads  which  run  through  the  city.  These  connections 
are  made  by  means  of  switches  or  spurs.  These  spurs 
will  radiate  from  the  main  railroad  tracks  which  run 
across  under  the  industrial  zone  and  from  there  will 
operate  along  the  continuous  transportation  floors  which 
run  along  under  each  row  of  factory  buildings.  This  plan 
permits  the  freight  cars  to  be  switched  from  the  main 
tracks  up  the  branch  lanes  under  each  row  of  industrial 
buildings  to  any  point  under  an  avenue  of  factory  build 
ings,  and  there  receive  goods  or  discharge  supplies  and 
raw  materials  for  the  factories.  This  plan  of  bringing 
the  freight  cars  into  the  buildings  and  directly  under  the 
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various  factories  which  are  housed  in  these  large 
lineated  buildings  obviously  will  save  much  handling  of 
goods  and  materials,  since  they  are  thus  brought  in  the 
cars  directly  to  the  factories  where  they  are  needed.  It 
will  save  the  use  of  motor  trucks  and  dispense  with  long 
hauls  to  and  from  remote  freight  depots.  The  saving  in 
costs  which  is  thus  secured  is  quite  an  important  item. 

Some  of  the  industries  which  will  be  carried  on  in  these 
industrial  buildings  may  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  articles  which  are  mainly  to  be  sold  and  shipped  to 
points  outside  the  city.  Other  industries  would  be  de 
voted  to  the  production  of  goods  to  be  sold  and  delivered 
to  points  in  the  city.  The  goods  which  are  to  be  pro 
duced  for  local  consumption  may  be  sent  directly  from 
the  factories  in  which  they  are  made  to  the  large  depart 
ment  stores  in  the  shopping  district.  It  will  be  of  ad 
vantage,  however,  to  send  some  of  these  goods  not  to 
the  stores  but  to  deliver  them  directly  from  the  factories 
to  the  homes  of  the  people.  This  may  be  done  upon 
orders  left  or  telephoned  to  the  stores  in  the  shopping 
center.  The  orders  may  then  be  filled  at  the  factories, 
and  the  goods  may  be  delivered  directly  to  the  homes  of 
the  people.  This  will  save  the  extra  packing,  hauling, 
and  handling  of  goods.  The  goods  which  are  sent  either 
to  the  homes  of  the  people  or  to  the  stores  in  the  shopping 
district  will  be  delivered  by  means  of  motor  trucks. 
These  trucks  will  operate  along  special  traffic  lanes  which 
are  laid  out  alongside  the  factory  buildings.  The  trucks 
may  back  up  to  the  loading  platforms  built  alongside  the 
factory  buildings  and  receive  their  loads  and  then  proceed 
to  deliver  the  goods  either  to  the  stores  or  directly  to  the 
homes  of  the  people. 

The  many  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  interior  dec 
oration  and  furnishing  which  will  be  purchased  during 
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each  year  by  the  people  in  the  city  should  be  produced  in 
the  industrial  zone  of  the  city  in  so  far  as  it  is  economical 
to  do  so.  This  principle  of  home  production  for  home 
consumption  can  be  employed  to  advantage  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  it 
can  be  done.  It  would  be  following  obviously  sound 
principles  of  economy  to  develop  factories  in  the  industrial 
zone  of  the  city  for  the  production  of  the  goods  which 
are  consumed  in  the  city.  As  the  city  would  grow  in  pop 
ulation  and  would  accordingly  offer  more  opportunity 
for  production  on  a  large  scale,  the  list  of  the  home 
industries  operating  in  the  industrial  section  could  be 
increased  to  the  advantage  of  the  city  and  its  people. 
There  is  quite  a  list  of  staple  articles  needed  in  the  city 
which  it  would  be  more  economical  to  produce  there. 

THE   VERTICAL   ORGANIZATION    OF   INDUSTRY. 

The  planning  of  the  industrial  activities  of  the  city 
can  be  extended  much  further  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
thinking  it  can  be.  A  thoroughly  planned  industrial 
center  would  extend  to,  and  would  include  as  far  as  pos 
sible,  not  only  the  factory  facilities  needed  for  manufac 
turing  articles,  but  also  the  facilities  needed  for  the  pro 
duction  of  the  raw  materials  which  would  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles.  The  industrial  facilities 
planned  for  the  city  are  accordingly  designed  to  bring 
into  one  organization  all  the  different  steps  required  in 
the  production  of  the  things  which  are  needed  by  the 
people  in  the  city — the  production  of  the  raw  materials, 
the  manufacture  of  these  materials  into  finished  pro 
ducts,  the  attractive  display  and  sale  of  these  articles  in 
the  shopping  center,  and  finally  the  delivery  of  these  goods 
to  the  homes  of  the  people  or  to  the  other  points  in 
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the  city  where  the  people  will  use  them.  Wherever  pos 
sible  the  process  of  producing  and  marketing  goods  is 
accomplished  by  one  continuous  and  direct  movement  of 
the  goods  from  the  point  where  the  production  of  the  raw 
materials  begins  to  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product 
to  the  consumers  in  the  city. 

This  vertical  organization  of  production  and  distribu 
tion  in  the  city  is  highly  efficient.  It  will  make  un 
necessary  the  founding  and  the  maintaining  of  the  many 
thousands  of  petty  industrial  and  mercantile  enterprises 
with  which  our  present  unplanned  cities  are  so  character 
istically  burdened.  This  organization  of  the  industries 
in  the  city  will  reduce  the  living  expenses  of  those  who 
come  to  make  their  home  in  it  more  than  at  first  thought 
would  seem  possible.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the 
thought  of  applying  the  idea  of  city  planning  to  include 
the  industrial  section  of  our  cities.  Therefore  we  are 
not  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which  the  now  complex 
process  of  producing,  marketing,  and  delivering  of  goods 
can  be  simplified.  Let  us  show  to  what  extent  this  has 
been  achieved  in  the  new  city  by  tracing  the  course  of  a 
few  products  from  the  initial  points  of  production  of  the 
raw  materials  to  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product  to 
the  consumers.  You  may  then  see  for  yourself  how 
readily  this  great  saving  can  be  accomplished.  Let  us 
consider  first  the  production  and  handling  of  food  stuffs 
for  the  city. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  FARM  ZONE. 

OUR  cities,  once  closely  connected  with  the  farm 
and  garden,  have  been  losing  this  proximity  to 
the  sources  of  their  food  materials.  The  loosely 
organized  methods  of  getting  agricultural  products  from 
the  farming  regions  to  the  city,  i.  e.,  by  means  of  a 
long  and  costly  series  of  middlemen,  of  primary  and  sec 
ondary  markets,  of  commission  men,  store  keepers,  ven 
dors,  and  hucksters,  have  made  the  cost  of  food  in  our 
cities  unduly  high.  This  inefficiency  and  waste  in  han 
dling  food  products  for  the  city  is  to  a  great  degree  un 
necessary.  The  sources  of  food  stuffs  for  the  city — 
the  farm  and  garden — should  be  more  closely  linked  to 
the  city  and  its  system  of  facilities  for  storing,  manufac 
turing,  preparing,  and  distributing  food.  The  process 
of  producing  the  great  quantities  of  food  products  re 
quired  can  be  made  much  more  economical  if  the  food 
industries  and  the  system  of  kitchens  designed  for  the 
city  were  linked  in  a  direct  manner  with  the  sources  of 
the  raw  food  materials  which  will  be  used  in  these  kitchens 
and  industries.  For  this  reason  we  have  not  stopped 
our  planning  of  the  city  at  the  city  gates,  but  have  ex 
tended  the  work  of  planning  to  include  the  outlying  agri 
cultural  belt  which  surrounds  the  city.  This  great  agricul 
tural  belt  is  made  a  part  of  the  city  plan. 
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BRINGING   THE   FARM    TO    THE    CITY. 

The  bringing  of  the  farm  to  the  city  in  this  manner 
is  made  possible  and  desirable  by  the  development  of  the 
fast  motor  truck.  Motor  trucks  can  travel  in  a  brief 
time,  from  the  rim  of  the  city  over  a  system  of  concrete 
roads  especially  laid  out  for  the  purpose  in  the  agricultural 
zone,  to  any  point  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  miles  distant 
from  the  city.  This  makes  the  surrounding  agricultural 
area  for  a  considerable  distance  available  for  the  use  of 
the  community  as  a  great  farm  zone.  This  farm  zone 
may  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  industrial  plan  for 
the  city.  The  great  agricultural  belt  will  thus  be  made 
to  serve  as  an  important  source  of  raw  materials  and 
food  stuffs  for  the  people.  This  added  zone  to  the  scheme 
of  zones  planned  for  the  city  has  been  laid  out  and 
planned  to  be  built  up  and  equipped  in  the  same  careful 
and  efficient  manner  as  are  the  other  zones  of  the  city. 
This  farming  area  fits  well  into  the  system  of  zones.  It 
constitutes  an  outlying  zone,  but  is  closely  linked  to  the 
great  physical  plant  that  has  been  planned  for  the  new 
city.  The  farm  thus  brought  to  the  city  will  render  its 
services  to  the  community  directly  and  efficiently  as  a 
component  part  of  its  work  and  activity. 

This  large  agricultural  belt  is  subdivided  into  several 
minor  centers  or  units  which  are  set  apart  to  be  devoted 
to  specialized  forms  of  farming  such  as  stock  raising, 
dairying,  truck  gardening,  fruit  raising,  and  the  raising 
of  grain.  These  subdivisions  or  minor  centers  in  the 
great  farm  zone  are  connected  with  one  another  and  with 
the  city  by  means  of  a  system  of  concrete  roads  as  we 
have  mentioned.  The  system  of  minor  centers  in  this 
farm  zone  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  saving  time  in 
going  to  and  from  the  various  parts  of  this  farm  zone  and 
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the  city.  For  instance,  the  wide  outer  rim  of  the  agri 
cultural  belt  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  those  products 
which  require  the  least  labor  and  daily  attention  such  as 
grain  and  fruits.  This  is  done  so  that  few  workers  will 
have  to  travel  back  and  forth  between  the  city  and  this 
most  distant  part  of  the  farm  zone.  That  portion  of  the 
farm  which  is  between  this  outer  belt  of  grain  fields 
and  orchards  and  an  inner  temporary  belt,  reserved  for 
the  expansion  of  the  city,  is  used  for  the  more  intensive 
forms  of  farming  such  as  the  raising  of  produce,  poultry, 
and  dairy  products. 

This  plan  of  concentric  zones  will  save  much  time  in 
going  back  and  forth  between  the  city  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  farm  zone.  Over  the  system  of  good  roads, 
planned  for  the  area,  fast  motor  lorries  can  quickly  carry 
those  engaged  in  the  agricultural  activities  to  all  points  in 
this  farming  zone.  Motor  trucks  can  in  a  brief  period 
bring  the  various  products  of  this  agricultural  belt  to  the 
city  and  deliver  them  directly  either  to  the  storage  rooms, 
to  the  specialty  kitchens,  or  to  the  kitchens  in  the  local 
servisoriums.  This  system  of  handling  the  products  of 
the  farm  is  simple,  direct,  and  obviously  much  less  costly 
and  less  wasteful  than  is  our  present  practice. 

Those  who  live  in  the  city  but  enjoy  farming  may 
follow  the  vocation  of  their  choice,  for  this  great  agricul 
tural  belt  with  all  its  varied  forms  of  farming  is  conven 
ient  to  the  city.  It  offers  those  interested  in  farming 
a  wide  variety  of  farming  pursuits  to  suit  their  different 
vocational  interests.  After  breakfast  in  the  city  those 
who  follow  the  various  agricultural  pursuits  may  leave 
in  the  morning  and  after  a  short  brisk  spin  in  the  motor 
lorries  out  to  the  farm  zone  will  be  ready  to  work  on  the 
truck  gardens,  the  poultry  farm,  the  dairy,  the  orchards, 
or  other  parts  of  the  agricultural  area.  In  the  evening 
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they  may  return  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  city  and  the 
many  unusual  opportunities  which  it  offers  to  occupy 
one's  leisure  time.  The  farm  thus  brought  to  the  city 
enables  those  who  prefer  agricultural  pursuits  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  farm  and  its  life  and  at  the  same  time 
to  live  in  the  city  and  to  .enjoy  the  conveniences  and 
advantages  of  city  education  and  opportunities. 

Because  of  the  scale  of  the  operations  on  this  great 
farm  zone  it  is  possible  to  employ  to  good  advantage 
large  scale  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  of  which  the 
country  is  admittedly  greatly  in  need.  These  methods 
constitute  in  a  sense  an  application  of  factory  methods 
to  displace  the  small  scale  uneconomical  practice  so  usual 
to  the  farm.  There  is  still  another  important  gain  which 
is  secured  by  linking  this  farm  zone  to  the  city.  The 
valuable  products  of  this  great  farm  will  not  go  to 
waste  or  rot  ungathered  in  the  fields,  for  far  from  the 
practice  on  our  small  farms,  this  city  farm  zone  will  not 
produce  blindly  for  remote  markets  with  little  knowledge 
about  supplies  and  needs,  but  for  a  definite  market. 
This  planned  farm  zone  will  produce  food  stuffs  directly 
for  the  city  and  will  raise  these  products  in  quantities  to 
meet  the  carefully  estimated  needs  of  the  city. 

Government  officials  who  have  studied  the  marketing 
of  products  of  the  farms  of  the  country  have  estimated 
that  perhaps  as  much  as  one  quarter  of  many  of  the  pro 
ducts  raised  on  the  farms  for  city  destination  do  not 
reach  the  consumers  in  these  cities.  This  estimate  of  the 
wastes  of  ungathered  crops,  the  spoiling  of  farm  products 
in  storage,  and  the  losses  sustained  on  the  long  journey 
of  these  products  to  the  ultimate  consumer  seems  very 
great.  But  in  any  event  these  losses  are  large  and  are 
a  heavy  burden  upon  the  producer  and  consumer  and 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  This  economical  plan  of 
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making  the  agricultural  belt  around  the  city  a  farm  zone 
which  is  made  a  component  part  of  the  city  plan  will  save 
the  great  losses  now  sustained  on  many  farms,  and  also 
those  considerable  losses  sustained  during  the  distribution 
of  their  products  to  the  city. 

THE  TRUCK    GARDEN   AND   ITS    PRODUCTS. 

Now  let  us  continue  our  sight-seeing  tour  of  the  city 
out  to  this  farm  zone  and  observe  in  more  detail  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  linking  this  agricultural  belt 
to  the  city.  One  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  large  farm 
ing  zone  is  devoted  to  truck  gardening.  Let  us  visit 
this  truck  garden.  This  garden  is  a  large  one  as  you 
may  readily  imagine,  and  the  scale  of  operations  on  it 
consequently  are  such  that  the  opportunity  will  be  given 
for  highly  trained  men  to  employ  their  knowledge  and 
skill  to  advantage.  The  great  garden  is  so  large  that 
it  may  be  staffed  by  experts,  men  who  have  had  special 
training  and  have  become  adept  in  this  field  of  endeavor. 
The  large  size  of  this  garden  offers  still  other  advantages. 
For  example,  unusual  labor  saving  implements  and  modern 
methods  of  organization,  which  are  highly  efficient  but 
are  too  costly  to  be  used  on  ordinary  small  truck  gardens, 
may  also  be  used  in  this  great  garden  to  advantage.  Un 
der  the  supervision  of  men  highly  trained  and  expert  in 
the  work  of  gardening,  the  great  truck  farm  would  pro 
duce  vegetables  of  a  quality  and  size  not  raised  in  the  in 
adequately  equipped  and  poorly  tilled  patches  of  our  pres 
ent  countryside.  The  unusual  size  of  this  farm  makes 
all  these  advantages  feasible — unusual  labor  saving  equip 
ment  and  devices,  a  modern  system  of  organization, 
a  staff  of  experts;  the  result  being  the  ample  production 
•of  a  superior  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Many  of  the  people  who  will  come  to  live  in  the  new 
city  will  enjoy  visiting  this  great  garden.  Could  you 
for  one  imagine  yourself  driving  in  your  automobile  out 
to  the  beautiful  garden  on  a  summer  day?  Its  berry 
bushes  and  carefully  tended  patches  of  vegetables  stretch 
ing  into  the  distance  in  long,  neat,  and  luxuriant  rows 
and  in  variegated  colors,  would  present  a  picture  to  please 
the  eye ;  and  as  the  dinner  hour  approached  to  delight  the 
palate.  Here  and  there  in  the  garden  you  would  note 
groups  of  pickers  probably  chatting,  jesting  and  laughing 
as  is  their  custom  while  their  ringers  were  busily  gather 
ing  vegetables  to  be  taken  to  the  great  kitchens  in  the 
city.  As  you  observed  the  fine  quality  of  these  vegetables 
and  caught  their  rich  fragrance,  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
think  that  within  an  hour  or  two  some  of  these  very 
vegetables  which  you  are  now  seeing  being  freshly  picked 
would  be  cooked  and  then  served  to  your  table  when 
you  joined  your  family  in  the  beautiful  dining  hall  for 
your  repast.  In  the  new  city,  you  and  other  city  people 
would  once  more  know  the  taste  of  vegetables  and  berries 
that  were  not  only  of  fine  quality  but  also  immediately 
fresh  from  the  garden. 

This  simple  and  direct  method  of  bringing  food  from 
the  farm  to  the  service  kitchens  and  then  to  the  dining 
rooms  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  costly  and  wasteful 
methods  which  are  now  employed  in  bringing  vegetables 
and  greens  from  the  farms  to  the  city.  For  instance,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  be  burdened  with  the  expense  of  pack 
ing  and  crating  the  products  of  this  great  farm  for  long 
distance  shipment.  This  considerable  expense  is  quite 
eliminated,  for  the  vegetables  and  berries  which  are  raised 
in  this  truck  garden  as  soon  as  they  are  picked  are  sent 
instead  by  fast  motor  trucks  from  the  garden  directly 
to  the  system  of  kitchens  in  the  city  where  they  will  un- 
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dergo  the  process  of  cleaning  and  cooking  and  be  made 
ready  to  be  served  to  you  when  the  dinner  hour  arrives. 
The  simplicity  of  this  method  of  handling  the  vegetables 
for  the  planned  city  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  present 
practice.  The  production  from  the  many  small  and  re 
mote  truck  farms  which  supply  our  present  cities  with 
vegetables  has  to  be  put  through  a  costly  process  of  sort 
ing,  packing,  and  crating.  After  these  vegetables  are 
packed  and  crated,  they  have  to  be  hauled,  not  directly 
to  a  few  large  and  well  equipped  vegetable  kitchens,  but  to 
the  nearest  town  or  village  with  railroad  connections  from 
which  point  the  crates  of  vegetables  may  be  shipped. 
These  vegetables  then  enter  upon  a  journey  of  a  hundred, 
sometimes  five  hundred,  and  in  extreme  cases  three  thou 
sand  miles  before  they  arrive  at  the  city  in  which  they 
are  to  be  disposed  of.  Even  then  the  process  of  distri 
bution  is  far  from  being  completed,  for  the  cars  must 
be  unloaded  and  the  crates  of  vegetables  and  berries  must 
be  packed  into  motor  trucks  to  be  hauled  to  the  commis 
sion  house  districts  of  these  cities.  Oddly  enough  the 
commission  house  district  of  a  large  city  not  infrequently 
is  quite  inconveniently  located.  Sometimes  this  district 
is  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  freight 
and  express  depots.  Thus  an  additional  long  haul  from 
the  depot  to  the  commission  house  district  is  necessitated. 
At  the  commission  houses  the  crates  once  more  must  be 
unloaded,  trucked,  and  stacked.  When  the  part  of  the 
consignment  that  is  still  fit  to  sell  to  the  grocers  and 
hucksters  and  hotel  supply  companies  is  sold,  it  is  reloaded 
into  wagons  or  trucks  and  hauled  to  the  grocery  stores 
and  stands  and  other  places  of  business  scattered  about 
the  city.  Here  the  vegetables  and  berries  are  placed  upon 
exhibition,  and  in  the  meantime  wither  and  accumulate 
dust ;  or  they  are  hawked  through  the  streets  in  the  effort 
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to  effect  their  final  sale.  When  at  last  their  long  journey 
from  the  distant  farm  to  the  kitchen  of  the  consumer  is 
terminated  by  their  being  delivered  or  lugged  home  from 
the  stores  or  stands,  one  half  of  their  weight  or  bulk 
is  thrown  as  refuse  into  the  garbage  pail  when  they  are 
prepared. 

Such  methods  of  distribution  and  marketing  are,  of 
course,  too  costly  and  wasteful.  They  should  be  out  of 
date.  Fresh  and  wholesome  vegetables  become  under 
these  conditions  increasingly  scarce  in  our  cities  and  in 
creasingly  high  in  price.  Such  products,  further,  do  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  rich  quality  of  the  vegetables 
and  berries  which  could  be  produced  in  this  great  truck 
garden.  This  great  garden  especially  planned  for  the 
city  and  equipped  with  every  device  to  facilitate  econom 
ical  and  high  class  gardening  on  a  large  scale,  and  hav 
ing  the  advantage  of  being  under  the  supervision  of  a 
staff  of  specialists  in  berry  and  vegetable  raising  would 
produce  the  finest  products  in  ample  quantities  for  the 
people  to  enjoy.  The  technically  trained  men  on  the  staff 
of  gardeners  would  experiment  and  strive  to  create  new 
and  superior  qualities  of  vegetables  and  berries.  They 
would  seek  new  varieties  and  create  by  cross  fertilization 
vegetables  of  new  flavor  and  appearance.  When  their 
labors  were  successful  and  the  new  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  served  for  your  enjoyment  upon  your 
dining  room  table  you  would  appreciate  them;  and  per 
haps  you  would  like  then  to  go  out  to  see  the  great  and 
beautiful  garden  where  these  fine  products  were  raised 
and  also  visit  the  hothouses  and  laboratories  and  greet  the 
trained  men  responsible  for  these  products  and  the  care 
of  the  great  agricultural  belt. 

The  people  who  would  come  to  live  in  this  planned  city 
would  gain  the  full  benefit  of  the  flavor  and  richness  of 
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the  berry  crops  and  the  vegetables  grown  in  this  great 
garden,  for  these  products  would  be  sent  directly  from  the 
garden  to  the  vegetable  kitchens  and  would  be  immediately 
prepared  there  for  serving  in  the  dining  rooms.  The 
vegetables  would  not  be  shipped  long  distances  and  then 
be  held  at  commission  houses,  retail  stores,  and  hucksters' 
stands  until  they  were  stale  and  withered  and  be  exposed 
to  dust  and  dirt,  and  be  subject  to  repeated  handling  and 
picking  over  by  unclean  hands.  The  methods  of  handling 
the  large  vegetable  crops  grown  in  this  great  truck  garden 
are  scrupulously  clean,  direct,  and  expedite  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  show.  As  fast  as  the  vegetables  and  ber 
ries  are  picked  in  the  garden  they  will  be  placed  in  trays 
and  loaded  upon  specially  designed  motor  trucks.  These 
fast  motor  trucks  traveling  over  the  system  of  fine  con 
crete  roads  will  bring  this  garden  produce  to  the  city 
within  the  hour.  When  these  trucks  arrive  at  the  city, 
they  will  proceed  to  deliver  part  of  the  vegetables  directly 
to  the  large  kitchens  in  the  servisoriums.  In  these  large 
and  well  equipped  kitchens  these  fine  vegetables  still  fresh 
from  the  garden  will  be  prepared  immediately  and  be 
made  ready  to  be  served. 

Another  part  of  the  vegetables  will  be  taken  directly 
to  the  specially  equipped  soup-stock  kitchens  which  will, 
of  course,  be  located  in  the  industrial  zone  of  the  city. 
In  these  large  specialty  kitchens  the  vegetables  would  be 
used  for  preparing  soup-stocks,  i.  e.,  the  base  of  soups, 
and  other  foods  which  would  later  be  distributed  as  they 
were  needed  to  the  service  kitchens  in  the  system  of  ser 
visoriums.  The  soup-stocks  and  the  other  foods  pre 
pared  in  these  specialty  kitchens  would  be  distributed  to 
the  service  kitchens  in  large  containers.  Upon  arriving 
there  the  contents  of  these  large  containers  would  be  trans 
ferred  to  the  electrical  portioning  devices  with  which  the 
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service,  or  order  kitchens,  are  equipped.  When  orders 
from  the  dining  rooms  are  received  in  the  service  kitchens, 
the  electrical  portioning  machines  would  measure  out  the 
proper  quantities  of  the  foods  into  dishes,  which  would 
then  be  sent  by  the  concealed  pneumatic  trolleys  to  the 
dining  tables.  This  surely  constitutes  a  fast,  efficient, 
and  direct  route  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  place 
of  consumption,  that  is,  from  the  gardens  in  the  farm 
zone  to  the  dining  tables  in  the  servisoriums. 

Another  portion  of  the  products  raised  in  the  truck 
garden  would  be  sent  from  it  directly  to  some  large 
specialty  kitchens  in  the  industrial  zone  where  this  special 
portion  of  the  garden  crop  would  be  conserved  for  future 
use.  In  these  specialty  kitchens  which  are  equipped  for 
dehydrating  and  canning,  some  of  the  vegetables  would  be 
dehydrated  and  then  stored  for  future  use,  while  others 
would  be  put  through  a  process  of  canning.  The  pro 
ducts  thus  preserved  would  not,  however,  be  put  up  in 
small  tin  cans  but  in  large  durable  porcelain  containers 
which  would  hold  as  much  as  two  or  three  hundred  of 
our  usual  small  tin  cans.  This  method  will  save  con 
siderable  expense  for  tin  cans  and  boxes,  as  these  large 
containers  after  being  cleansed  and  sterilized  may  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  This  simple  method  of  pack 
ing  or  canning  vegetables  obviates  the  useless  expense  in 
curred  in  packing  vegetables  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
small  tin  cans,  which  are  used  but  once  and  then  find  their 
way  to  vacant  lots  or  the  city  dump.  The  old  costly 
and  wasteful  method  of  canning  vegetables  in  small  tin 
cans  which  have  to  be  labeled,  boxed,  and  then  shipped 
away  upon  a  long  and  roundabout  journey,  going  from 
the  cannery  to  the  wholesalers,  then  to  the  retailers,  and 
finally  to  the  consumers  is  entirely  displaced  by  this  more 
simple  and  direct  system.  All  this  expensive  handling, 
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packing,  crating,  shipping,  and  marketing  is  unnecessary, 
for  as  we  have  seen  by  the  simple  methods  planned  for 
the  new  city,  the  vegetables  raised  by  large  scale  intensive 
methods  of  cultivation  in  the  great  truck  garden  in  the 
farm  zone,  will  be  brought  by  fast  motor  trucks  directly 
from  this  truck  garden  to  the  specialty  kitchens,  where 
they  will  be  preserved  in  large  containers  for  future  use. 
These  large  containers,  when  filled  and  sealed,  will 
be  placed  in  storage  until  they  are  needed.  As  they  are 
needed,  they  will  be  taken  from  the  storage  rooms  and 
distributed  to  the  service  kitchens  convenient  to  the  din 
ing  rooms.  Food  in  each  of  these  kitchens  is  prepared 
for  several  thousand  persons,  and  consequently,  food 
materials  in  large  quantities  will  have  to  be  handled  in 
them.  These  kitchens  are  well  equipped  to  handle  these 
food  stuffs  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  proper  manner.  The 
large  containers  described  are  the  most  convenient  and 
economical  means  of  storing  the  vegetables  preserved  for 
future  use  in  these  kitchens,  and  when  they  are  needed 
they  may  be  delivered  quite  conveniently  in  these  large 
containers.  Many  small  tin  cans  would  only  prove  to  be  a 
nuisance  to  handle  in  these  large  kitchens.  This,  it  should 
be  apparent,  is  a  more  simple  and  efficient  system  of  hand 
ling  the  vegetables  which  are  conserved  for  out  of  season 
use,  than  is  our  present  expensive  and  wasteful  practice. 
The  expense  of  packing  by  this  method  is  obviously 
much  less  than  that  incurred  by  the  old  method  of 
canning  these  products  in  tens  of  thousands  of  small 
cans,  glass  jars,  etc.  Further,  no  labeling  with  elaborately 
colored  wrappers  is  needed;  and  no  packing,  crating,  and 
shipping  are  necessary  either;  and  no  jobbers',  whole 
salers',  and  retailers'  expensive  services  are  required. 
The  products,  which  are  raised  in  this  great  garden  for 
out  of  season  use,  will  merely  be  sent  instead,  directly 
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from  the  garden  to  the  conserving  kitchens,  to  be  pre 
served  and  stored  there  until  they  are  needed  from  time 
to  time  for  cooking,  and  the  preparation  of  food  in  the 
service  kitchens.  And  when  they  are  so  needed,  they 
will  be  delivered  from  the  storage  rooms  to  these  kitchens. 
These  products  of  the  truck  garden,  as  we  have  shown, 
follow  a  direct  path  from  the  garden  to  the  preserving 
department,  to  the  service  kitchens,  and  then  to  your 
dining  table. 

GREEN   VEGETABLES   IN    THE    WINTER. 

Not  all  the  vegetables  used  in  the  out  of  season  period 
will  be  preserved  vegetables.  The  canned  and  dehydrated 
vegetables  will  be  supplemented  by  fresh  vegetables,  which 
will  be  grown  all  through  the  winter,  fall,  and  early 
spring.  Green  vegetables  may  be  gathered  in  the  winter 
from  the  hothouses  built  along  the  extensive  roofs  of 
the  resiances.  These  hothouses  are  economical  in  opera 
tion,  for,  as  will  be  seen,  they  are  designed  to  be  heated 
by  the  waste  warm  air  from  the  resiances.  The  vege 
tables  grown  here  may  be  gathered  and  taken  fresh  and 
clean  directly  to  the  service  kitchens  to  be  prepared  for 
serving  in  the  dining  rooms.  By  means  of  this  econom 
ical  plan  the  dining  tables  may  be  served  with  a  fine  qual 
ity  of  hothouse  vegetables  all  through  the  winter. 

This  method  of  handling  the  food  products  to  be  used  in 
the  city,  bringing  them  from  the  farms,  gardens,  and 
hothouses,  directly  to  the  large  and  well  equipped  kitchens, 
to  be  prepared  there  for  serving  in  the  dining  halls,  is 
simple,  direct,  and  efficient.  The  vegetables  are  prepared 
and  served  while  still  fresh  and  wholesome;  and  the 
burdensome  expense  entailed  in  the  packing,  shipping, 
and  marketing  of  such  produce  from  many  scattered 
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and  remote  small  farms  and  gardens  is  saved.  Further, 
those  who  have  had  to  live  upon  these  lonely  and  un 
profitable  little  farms  may  now  live  in  the  planned  new 
city;  and  at  the  same  time  they  may  carry  on  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture,  if  they  prefer  that  calling. 

The  above  illustrates  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
cost  of  dining  in  the  beautiful  dining  halls  is  brought 
down  to  a  moderate  rate.  Moreover,  you  may  enjoy  your 
meals  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  food 
you  are  eating,  during  its  brief  journey  from  the  garden 
to  your  dining  table,  was  handled  but  very  little,  and 
then  always  in  an  efficient,  neat,  and  clean  manner. 
Further,  these  methods  of  supplying  food  for  the  city 
should  assure  you  that  the  food  which  you  may  order  for 
your  dining  table  will  have  an  almost  dewy  freshness, 
and  be  of  a  quality  to  delight  the  eye  and  please  the 
palate. 

The  vision  of  this  method  of  handling  fruits,  vege 
tables,  and  berries  for  the  city;  the  picture  of  the  square 
miles  of  truck  gardens  all  well  equipped  and  properly 
tilled;  of  the  big  autotrucks  laden  with  fragrant  and 
beautiful  fruits  and  vegetables  speeding  along  a  stretch 
of  creamy  colored  concrete  road  to  deliver  these  appetiz 
ing  products  directly  to  the  system  of  kitchens  in  the  city, 
to  be  prepared  there  with  the  aid  of  electrical  vegetable 
machines  that  work  with  the  deftness  of  human  hands 
and  finally  to  be  served  by  concealed  trolleys  to  the  people 
in  their  dining  rooms,  is  not  an  unpleasing  picture. 
Rather  it  is  a  picture  that  would  be  attractive  to  any 
alert  and  capable  mind  that  loves  to  see  things  done  in  ari 
efficient  and  fine  manner.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be 
minds,  there  probably  are  some,  to  which  that  thought 
is  not  unattractive,  and  yet  those  minds  will  not  be  aroused 
to  anything  beyond  passive  assent.  Such  a  person  sitting 
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in  his  comfortable  chair  and  seeing  before  his  mind's  eye 
the  picture  of  this  vast  and  splendid  garden  and  the 
efficient  methods  of  handling  its  produce — the  network  of 
good  roads,  the  specially  designed  fruit  and  vegetable 
motor  trucks,  and  the  system  of  kitchens  especially 
equipped  for  handling  these  products — when  he  would 
grasp  the  precision  and  efficiency  of  these  methods,  would 
give  his  approval  and  would  say :  "Yes,  it's  a  fine  thing, 
and  v/e  will  have  to  come  to  it  some  day."  And  then 
would  do  nothing  more  than  light  another  cigar.  He 
does  nothing  because  he  has  sufficient  income  to  supply 
his  table  well  and  does  not  need  to  exert  himself  further 
in  that  direction.  When  he  says :  "We  will  have  to 
come  to  it  some  day,"  he  is  thinking,  but  rather  vaguely, 
of  the  sixty  or  more  millions  of  people  who  have  no  such 
large  income;  and  who  therefore  simply  cannot  have  such 
fruits  and  vegetables,  unless  the  cost  of  food  is  brought 
down  by  its  being  handled  in  this  or  some  similarly 
efficient  manner.  But,  why  not  act  in  behalf  of  all  these 
other  people?  One  need  not  be  injured.  There  is  no 
desire  here  to  embroil  people  in  an  ugly  struggle  of  vin- 
dictiveness  over  property  or  to  scold.  Is  not  the  adequate 
nourishment  of  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  millions  of  people 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance?  When  you  sit 
down  to  your  ample  meal,  is  it  not  the  decent  thought 
to  wish  that  these  sixty  million  other  people,  whom  we 
go  among,  who  are  our  neighbors,  who  have  the  courage 
to  protect  us  and  our  common  country  when  called  upon, 
and  who  are  willing  to  do  the  necessary  work  to  earn 
this  better  living  if  we  would  give  them  the  opportunity 
and  show  them  how — is  it  not  the  decent  thought 
to  wish  that  they  also  had  the  opportunity  of  sitting  down 
to  a  very  pleasant  meal?  We  are  generous  enough  for 
that,  aren't  we  ?  I  believe  that  you  too,  if  you  will  help 
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create  that  garden  will  some  day  find  yourself  boyishly 
smacking  your  lips  over  some  of  its  finer  products.  They 
will  taste  good,  and  look  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  old 
instinct  will  do  the  rest.  But  that  is  minor  and  in  the 
background.  The  major  point  is  that  those  sixty  millions 
really  need  you  and  your  generous  effort.  When  you 
think  of  that  splendid  garden,  does  not  such  a  world  seem 
more  beautiful  and  efficient?  It  is  within  our  grasp. 
It  is  but  practical  farm-engineering.  Would  it  not,  after 
all,  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  the  nourishment  of  the 
people  were  handled  by  methods  that  have  been  developed 
to  such  a  point  of  nicety  and  precision,  that  subsistence 
would  be  lifted  out  of  a  world  of  precariousness,  and  be 
put  upon  a  plane  of  security  and  ample  and  generous 
provision? 

Many  children  are  being  sent  to  the  schools  in  our 
large  cities  in  an  undernourished  condition.  An  in 
vestigation  in  the  city  of  Chicago  revealed  that  twenty 
thousand  children  were  being  sent  to  school  in  that  city 
without  proper  nourishment.  These  children  were  not 
only  suffering  from  undernourishment,  but  were  not  ac 
quiring  the  education  planned  for  them.  The  work  of 
the  expensive  school  system  was  largely  nullified  by  the 
poor  physical  condition  of  these  undernourished  children. 
They  as  a  result  were  growing  up  unequipped  both  men 
tally  and  physically  to  meet  the  tasks  of  life.  When  this 
situation  was  revealed  to  the  public,  an  agitation  was 
inaugurated  to  have  these  children  fed  in  the  schools  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  Opposition  arose  to  this  pro 
posed  remedy  for  hungry  children  in  the  schools ;  and  the 
usual  fight  with  which  we  have  become  quite  familiar 
in  a  democracy  was  waged  between  the  contending 
parties. 

The  value  of  the  simple  and  efficient  methods  of  hand- 
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ling  food,  which  are  planned  for  the  new  city,  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  these  undernourished  school  children;  for 
if  the  parents  of  these  children  lived  in  this  planned  city, 
these  children  would  not  have  to  go  to  school  hungry. 
They,  far  from  that,  would  be  well  nourished  with  foods 
especially  selected  for  them,  as  we  have  shown,  and  this 
need  not  be  at  public  expense.  The  cost  of  excellent 
food,  beautifully  served,  is  made  so  moderate  by  this 
simplified  and  practical  method  of  producing  and  handling 
food  that  the  parents  themselves  could  readily  afford  to 
pay  for  the  food  which  their  children  consumed.  In  the 
new  city,  why  should  not  the  children,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  their  nourishment  pleasantly,  happily,  and 
without  public  argument,  strife,  and  bitterness  over  the 
matter?  The  spectacle  of  hungry  children  in  the  public 
schools  is  surely  beneath  the  pride  and  purpose  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  our  willing  choice. 
Well,  here  is  a  workable  solution  to  that  long  vexing 
problem,  the  hungry  school  child,  one  that  will  enable 
us  progressively  to  overcome  this  evil. 

THE   MEAT   SUPPLY. 

The  meats  used  in  the  system  of  kitchens  in  the  city 
should  also  be  supplied  from  the  farm  zone.  The  sup 
plies  of  meats  may  then  be  handled  in  a  direct  and  ef 
ficient  manner.  To  begin  with,  a  section  of  the  great 
farm  zone  is  designed  to  be  equipped  to  raise  and  feed 
live  stock.  The  scale  of  operations  upon  this  stock  farm 
is  such  that  it  will  be  feasible  to  equip  this  farm  with 
special  facilities  for  raising  and  feeding  stock.  Many 
devices  for  saving  labor  and  securing  a  better  product 
may  be  employed  to  advantage  upon  this  large  farm, 
which  would  not  be  feasible  upon  small  scale  stock  farms. 
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This  live  stock  farm  will  be  an  attractive  place,  and 
lovers  of  good  stock  no  doubt,  will  take  a  delight  in  fre 
quent  visits  to  this  part  of  the  farm  zone.  Unusually 
fine  herds  may  be  raised  here,  for  the  stock  farm  is  so 
large  that  it  may  be  economically  equipped  with  every 
facility  for  stock  raising,  and  in  addition,  it  may  have 
the  substantial  advantage  of  a  staff  of  technically  trained 
men  to  supervise  the  work  of  raising  the  stock  and  caring 
for  the  farm. 

A  feature  of  the  equipment  of  this  great  farm  will  be 
an  abattoir.  In  this  plant  the  initial  stages  of  slaughter 
ing  and  dressing  meat  will  be  carried  on.  A  city  is  not 
the  proper  place  in  which  to  conduct  the  stock  yards  and 
packing  house  business.  These  industries  are  a  nuisance 
in  the  midst  of  a  city.  They  belong  out  in  the  farm  zone, 
and  accordingly  the  packing  plant  for  the  new  city  will 
be  located  in  a  suitable  place  on  the  stock  farm.  This 
will  be  advantageous,  for  the  initial  steps  in  the  slaughter 
ing  of  the  animals  and  the  dressing  of  the  meats  which  are 
to  be  sent  to  the  system  of  kitchens  in  the  servisoriums 
and  to  the  large  specialty  kitchens  in  the  industrial  zone, 
can  be  carried  on  to  better  advantage  and  more  econom 
ically  in  this  packing  plant.  The  animals  may  be  readily 
driven  or  trucked  to  the  abattoir  since  the  packing  house 
is  placed  convenient  to  that  part  of  the  farm  where  live 
stock  is  raised.  Here  the  animals  will  be  slaughtered 
and  the  meats  dressed.  After  being  chilled,  the  dressed 
meats  will  be  brought  to  the  city  in  refrigerator  motor 
trucks  for  distribution  to  the  system  of  kitchens,  where 
the  meats  will  be  ready  for  cooking.  This  is  a  common- 
sense,  simple,  and  economical  method  of  supplying  the 
service  kitchens  with  meat. 

Some  of  the  products  of  this  packing  plant  will  be 
sent  to  the  industrial  zone  of  the  city  to  be  used  in  manu- 
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facturing  there.  However,  not  all  the  by-products  aris 
ing  in  this  packing  plant  will  be  sent  to  the  factory  sec 
tion  of  the  city  to  be  worked  up  there  into  finished  pro 
ducts.  For  instance,  those  by-products  which  are  to  be 
converted  into  fertilizers  should  not  be  sent  into  the  city 
for  this  purpose  and  after  manufacture  be  sent  back  to 
the  farm  zone.  They  should  be  made  into  fertilizers 
at  the  packing  plant  in  the  farm  zone.  The  fertilizers 
produced  in  this  plant  then  could  be  conveniently  distrib 
uted  from  this  plant  to  the  various  parts  of  the  farm  belt 
where  they  may  be  needed  to  enrich  the  soil. 

Part  of  the  meats  which  will  be  dressed  in  the  abattoir 
will  be  loaded  into  refrigerator  motor  trucks  which  will 
bring  these  products  directly  to  the  large  specialty  kitchens 
in  the  industrial  zone.  Here  these  meats  will  be  used  in 
preparing  soup  stocks,  or  in  making  sausage,  bacon,  and 
other  meat  products.  These  products  then  will  be  sent 
as  they  are  needed  to  the  service  kitchens  near  the  dining 
rooms.  Other  meats,  as  was  noted,  after  necessary 
chilling  will  be  sent  directly  from  the  abattoir  to  the 
system  of  kitchens  in  the  servisoriums.  These  meats 
will  then  be  kept  there  in  refrigerators,  ready  to  be  broiled, 
roasted,  or  otherwise  prepared  according  to  the  orders 
sent  in  from  the  dining  tables. 

This  direct,  efficient,  and  scrupulously  clean  method 
of  handling  the  meat  supply  for  the  city,  going  in  a  direct 
route  from  the  live  stock  section  of  the  farm  to  the  abat 
toir  for  slaughtering  and  dressing,  then  to  the  service 
kitchens  for  cooking,  will  save  the  large  expense  in 
volved  in  our  present  methods  of  distributing  and  hand 
ling  meats.  It  will  save  the  cost  of  shipping  live  stock 
long  distances  and  selling  it  at  the  stock  yards  through 
a  host  of  commission  houses.  It  will  save  the  cost  of 
icing  cars,  of  shipping,  of  wholesaling  and  retailing  meats. 
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It  will  save  the  waste  and  the  bother  of  preparing  and 
cooking  meat  in  tens  of  thousands  of  small  home 
kitchens — kitchens  which  are  necessarily  ill  equipped  to 
do  the  work.  It  also  will  insure  that  the  meat  for  the 
city  will  not  be  spoiled  or  tainted  as  it  so  often  is  now. 
This  expeditious  and  direct  system  of  handling  meat 
surely  will  guarantee  fresh  and  wholesome  meat  for  the 
city.  These  highly  economical  methods  also  will  enable 
the  wastes  and  other  by-products  which  necessarily  arise 
at  the  abattoir  and  in  the  system  of  service  kitchens  to 
be  gathered  readily  and  conserved  for  use  in  the  manu 
facture  of  such  useful  products  as  glue,  fertilizers,  and 
other  articles. 

Much  time  which  is  now  wasted  in  handling  meat  in 
meat  markets  may  be  employed  to  advantage  in  this  sys 
tem.  For  instance,  whenever  I  go  into  a  butcher  shop 
or  among  the  rows  of  butchers'  stands  in  a  large  market 
and  note  how  the  meat  market  men  are  either  standing 
about  idly  waiting  for  customers,  or  are  spending  their 
time  merely  in  preparing  the  stock  of  meats  for  temporary 
display  upon  the  counters  and  racks,  the  thought  runs 
in  my  mind — "Now,  if  these  butchers  were  upon  the  staff 
of  cooks  and  helpers  employed  in  the  system  of  kitchens 
planned  for  the  new  city,  all  this  time  and  labor  would 
not  thus  be  wasted."  In  these  kitchens  their  time  would 
be  employed  much  more  fruitfully.  In  the  first  place  they 
would  not  be  wasting  their  time  in  waiting  for  customers 
or  in  arranging  the  stock  of  meats  upon  the  stands  and 
racks  merely  for  temporary  display  in  the  shop,  but  they 
would  be  engaged  directly  upon  the  work  of  preparing 
these  meats  for  cooking,  roasting  and  broiling.  More 
over,  since  much  of  this  cooking  in  these  large  and  well 
equipped  kitchens  will  be  done  with  the  aid  of  automatic 
and  semi-automatic  devices,  their  work  while  not  onerous 
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would  be  efficient  and  very  productive.  The  work  of  the 
few  who  would  be  needed  in  these  kitchens  would  con 
sist  mainly  in  selecting  meats  for  different  uses.  The 
cutting,  sawing,  and  grinding  would  be  done  largely  by 
automatic  machines.  Some  excellent  machines  for  these 
purposes  are  already  being  successfully  employed  in  the 
present  day  large  kitchens. 

If  we  would  make  this  simplified  method  of  handling 
meat  for  the  city  clear  to  ourselves  by  visualizing  it,  we 
would  see  how  much  more  efficient  and  less  expensive 
this  direct  method  is  in  comparison  with  our  present 
circuitous  methods  of  handling  meat  and  live  stock.  Let 
us  try  to  visualize  the  process.  First,  we  see  the  animals 
grazing  in  herds  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  live  stock 
farm.  Then  we  note  that  the  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
which  are  ready  for  dressing  are  selected  and  made  ready 
either  to  be  driven  over,  or  taken  in  trucks,  to  the  con 
venient  abattoir  on  the  farm.  Here  these  animals  will 
be  killed  and  dressed.  The  dressed  meats,  the  sides  and 
quarters,  after  being  chilled  will  be  loaded  into  refrig 
erator  motor  trucks  which  will  have  considerable  capacity. 
These  trucks  will  then  be  driven  to  the  city  over  the  con 
crete  roads  leading  from  the  farm  to  the  city  in  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  they  arrive  at  the  city 
with  their  loads  of  dressed  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  lamb, 
they  will  not  deliver  these  meats  to  hundreds  of  whole 
sale  and  retail  butcher  shops,  but  will  simply  deliver  these 
meats  directly  to  the  system  of  kitchens  planned  for  the 
city.  Here  the  meats  will  be  kept  in  large  refrigerators 
ready  for  use.  In  the  large  kitchens  which  are  well 
equipped  to  handle  meat  in  a  proper  manner,  this  fine 
fresh  beef,  pork,  and  lamb  will  be  broiled,  roasted,  or 
otherwise  prepared  according  to  the  dining  room  orders. 
When  these  meats  are  nicely  cooked  and  garnished  and 
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are  ready  to  be  served,  they  will  be  sent  by  concealed 
trolleys  directly  to  the  dining  tables,  while  still  steaming 
hot  and  savory.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  tender  meat  from 
a  well  fed  steer  which  was  grazing  on  the  live  stock 
farm  will  come  to  your  table  by  a  direct  route,  going 
from  the  farm  to  the  abattoir,  then  by  refrigerator  truck 
to  the  almost  automatic  kitchen  where  it  will  be  broiled, 
baked,  or  otherwise  prepared  and  then  will  come  by 
concealed  trolley  directly  to  your  table.  To  those  who 
use  their  imagination  while  dining,  the  thought  of  this 
background  of  high  grade  efficiency  and  cleanliness  will 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  tender  and  savory  dishes 
which  may  thus  be  served. 

These  methods  will  reduce  the  handling  of  the  meat 
that  is  supplied  to  the  city  from  the  farm  to  a  minimum. 
Further  it  insures  that  the  meat  will  not  be  tainted  or 
be  exposed  to  flies,  dust,  and  dirt,  or  be  fingered  over 
at  the  meat  market  stands,  but  will  be  the  way  you  like  it 
to  be — properly  handled,  and  in  a  fine,  fresh  and  whole 
some  condition  when  it  is  cooked  and  served.  The  days 
of  embalmed  beef  and  other  questionable  forms  of  meat 
products  will  be  but  a  memory  to  smile  at  when  people 
live  and  dine  in  the  new  city.  When  those  who  are 
dining  in  the  dining  rooms  order  meat  to  be  sent  to  their 
tables,  they  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  will  be  eating  meat  that  is  fresh  and  that  is  as 
fine  and  wholesome  as  meat  can  be,  and  that  has  been 
prepared  in  an  expert  manner  and  has  been  handled  but 
little  and  then  with  scrupulous  cleanliness,  for  it  will 
scarcely  be  touched  by  human  hands. 

GRAIN   AND  ITS   PRODUCTS. 

The  grain  raised  on  this  great  farm  is  handled  in  a 
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similarly  direct  and  efficient  manner.  A  section  of  the 
outer  rim  of  the  great  agricultural  belt  which  surrounds 
the  city  may  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  grain.  The 
farmers  who  will  till  the  large  grain  fields  in  this  section 
of  the  farm  zone  may  live  with  their  families  in  the  city 
and  enjoy  all  the  many  advantages  which  the  city  affords. 
It  is  only  during  the  brief  season  of  planting,  growing, 
and  harvesting  that  these  fields  will  require  much  atten 
tion  from  the  crews  who  will  till  them.  These  grain 
fields  may  be  reached  from  the  edge  of  the  city  in  about 
an  hour.  When  the  fields  in  which  winter  wheat,  for 
instance,  is  to  be  sown,  are  ready  for  fall  plowing  and 
seeding,  the  crews  that  will  do  this  work  will  come  out 
in  the  morning  to  the  fields  in  fast  motor  lorries  and  re 
turn  in  the  evening.  This  work  will  not  require  large 
crews,  for  the  work  of  plowing,  fertilizing,  harrowing, 
and  planting  will  be  done  rapidly  with  the  aid  of  tractors 
which  can  work  to  unusual  advantage  in  fields  of  such 
large  size,  for  the  tractors  can  keep  moving.  They  will  not 
have  to  stop  as  they  do  in  small  fields  to  make  frequent 
turns.  During  the  late  fall  and  winter  when  these  fields 
need  little  attention,  the  men  who  tilled  them  may  occupy 
their  time  by  working  in  the  city  or  on  some  other  part 
of  the  farm. 

About  midsummer  the  crews  will  be  back  in  these  fields 
again.  Some  of  these  men  no  doubt  will  enjoy  the  oppor 
tunity  of  changing  from  the  winter  indoor  work  to  the 
outdoor  work  of  summer.  At  this  season  the  men  will 
be  harvesting  the  grain  crops;  and  the  tractors  will  be 
busy  drawing  threshing  machines  which  will  cut  the  grain, 
thresh  it,  and  then  blow  the  resulting  stream  of  clean 
wheat  into  trailers,  i.  e.,  bins  which  are  mounted  on  trucks 
and  hitched  to  the  thresher.  These  grain  wagons,  or 
trailers,  are  hooked  to  the  thresher,  as  we  have  said, 
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and  follow  it  to  receive  the  wheat.  As  the  trailers  are 
filled,  they  are  detached  and  hauled  to  the  nearest  road 
leading  to  the  elevator  in  the  industrial  section  of  the 
city.  A  tractor  will  then  come  along  and  pick  up  a  string 
of  these  trailers  loaded  with  the  threshed  wheat  and  will 
then  haul  this  string  of  trailers  to  the  city,  taking  them 
directly  to  the  grain  elevator  in  the  industrial  section. 
When  these  trailers  reach  the  elevator,  they  will  be 
emptied.  This  will  be  done  quickly  by  means  of  suction 
tubes  or  automatic  dumpers.  Then  the  trailers  will  be 
hauled  back  to  the  fields  to  be  filled  again.  The  wheat 
brought  to  the  elevator  will  be  cleaned,  measured,  dried, 
and  distributed  to  the  bins  in  the  elevator,  and  kept 
there  until  it  is  needed  at  the  flour  mill  for  making 
flour.  As  the  wheat  is  needed  for  making  flour,  it  will 
simply  be  fed  through  a  pipe  from  the  elevator  to  the  flour 
mill. 

The  process  of  grinding  wheat  into  flour  in  a  modern 
flour  mill  is  practically  automatic.  The  wheat  is  fed 
first  to  cleaners  and  scourers  for  a  final  cleaning  before 
it  is  crushed.  After  being  cleaned,  the  wheat  is  con 
ducted  to  a  machine  which  spreads  it  out  into  a  thin  sheet 
and  then  passes  this  sheet  of  wheat  between  a  pair  of  steel 
rollers  which  crush  the  grain.  The  crushed  wheat  then 
goes  to  the  sifters  which  sift  the  flour  from  the  crushed 
grain.  This  process  of  crushing  and  sifting  is  repeated 
until  all  the  flour  is  secured  from  the  wheat.  This  part 
of  the  process  of  making  flour  requires  merely  machinery 
and  power  and  a  tender  to  see  that  the  bearings  are 
greased  and  that  all  is  going  well  in  the  mill.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Inquiry  the  cost  of  milling  the  flour  for  a 
ten  cent  loaf  of  bread  is  only  one  tenth  of  a  cent  and  the 
cost  of  the  wheat  at  the  farm  two  and  eight  tenths  cents. 
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It  is  the  preparation  of  this  flour  for  the  markets  which 
requires  so  much  labor  and  expense.  Bags  and  barrels 
have  to  be  made  and  printed  or  stamped.  Then  these 
bags  and  barrels  have  to  be  filled  with  flour  and  then 
sealed.  After  being  filled  and  sealed  they  must  be  trucked 
to  the  freight  cars  or  to  the  mill  warehouse  and  then  be 
shipped  all  over  the  country  to  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
All  this  requires  much  labor  and  expense  and  serves  to 
increase  the  cost  of  flour  to  the  consumer. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  how  all  this  is 
unnecessary  in  the  planned  city,  how  all  this  large  ex 
pense  which  is  now  incurred  in  the  long  process  of  sack 
ing  the  flour  and  then  shipping  these  bags  and  barrels  of 
flour  to  remote  markets  to  be  handled  by  wholesalers 
and  retailers  and  then  finally  delivered  to  the  home  of  the 
consumers,  may  be  avoided  in  the  new  city.  The  flour 
is  not  placed  in  bags  and  barrels  at  all.  As  fast  as  the 
flour  comes  from  the  sifters,  it  is  merely  blown  through 
a  pipe  leading  from  the  flour  mill  directly  to  the  large 
flour  bins  in  the  large  bakery  adjacent  to  it,  where  upon 
the  movement  of  a  lever  it  is  ready  to  drop  into  the 
dough  mixing  machines.  This  simple  process  of  hand 
ling  flour  from  mill  to  bakery  saves  packing,  shipping, 
overhead,  advertising,  wholesaling  and  retailing.  Ev 
idently  flour  will  cost  much  less  in  the  new  city. 

The  process  of  handling  the  products  of  the  large 
bakery  mentioned  is  also  in  its  turn  economical,  direct, 
and  efficient.  The  products  of  this  bakery  are  not  sent 
in  a  costly  and  wasteful  manner  to  thousands  of  whole 
sale  and  petty  retail  establishments  scattered  over  our 
unplanned  cities,  where  people  must  go  and  wait  to  ob 
tain  these  products,  and  secure  them  often  only  after 
they  have  lost  their  desired  freshness.  This  long  process 
of  packing,  shipping,  wholesaling,  and  retailing  cakes  and 
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other  products  of  the  bakery  is  here  entirely  eliminated. 
The  products  of  this  especially  planned  bakery  in  the 
industrial  center  of  the  new  city  are  not  distributed  to 
several  thousand  stores  scattered  throughout  the  city 
where  they  gradually  lose  their  freshness,  but  are  sent 
directly  from  the  bakery  to  the  system  of  service  kitchens 
where  these  fine  products  will  be  ready  to  be  served  upon 
orders  to  the  dining  tables,  while  still  fresh  and  crisp. 
It  should  be  evident  that  this  direct,  simple,  and  inex 
pensive  method  of  handling  the  baked  products  for  the 
system  of  service  kitchens  will  serve  to  reduce  greatly 
the  cost  of  dining  in  the  new  city.  Let  us  explain  this 
further. 

In  a  modern  large  scale  baking  establishment  few  men 
are  required  in  the  actual  process  of  producing  baked  pro 
ducts,  for  example,  cakes,  crackers,  or  breakfast  foods. 
The  mixing  and  baking  are  accomplished  almost  entirely 
by  means  of  machinery.  And  this  is  done  in  an  efficient 
manner.  When  the  baking  is  completed,  the  products  of 
the  ovens  are  sent  to  another  department  to  be  packed  in 
boxes  or  cartons  so  that  they  may  be  distributed  to  the 
markets.  This  packing  department  is  much  different 
from  the  producing  department.  While  the  baking  de 
partment  requires  almost  no  labor,  this  other  part  of  the 
factory  swarms  with  workers  busily  making  cartons  and 
filling  them  with  the  cakes  and  crackers.  These  small 
packages  have  next  to  be  placed  in  boxes  which  in  turn 
have  to  be  labeled  and  fastened  and  then  carefully  sorted 
by  the  shipping  clerks  before  they  are  trucked  to  the 
freight  cars  to  be  shipped  away.  Now  they  are  ready  to 
take  that  long  roundabout  journey  which  we  have  un 
wittingly  built  up  to  get  these  products  to  the  homes  of 
consumers.  It  is  not  the  cost  of  the  materials,  the  flour 
and  so  on,  nor  the  cost  of  mixing  and  baking  these 
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products  that  is  serious.  The  above  mentioned  commis 
sion  reports  that  the  cost  of  baking  a  ten  cent  loaf  of 
bread  is  only  one  and  three-tenths  of  a  cent.  It  is  the 
cost  of  wrapping  and  packing  these  products,  of  shipping, 
and  of  marketing  them  through  the  system  of  whole 
salers  and  retailers,  together  with  the  accompanying  heavy 
campaign  of  advertising,  that  proves  to  be  such  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  consumer. 

Note  the  difference  between  the  old,  expensive,  and 
circuitous  method  and  the  simple  direct  method  which  is 
employed  in  the  new  city  for  handling  these  goods.  The 
wheat,  after  being  threshed  in  the  field,  is  taken  directly 
to  the  city  elevator.  A  little  later  you  see  it  going  through 
a  pipe  from  the  elevator  storage  bins  to  the  flour  mill, 
where  the  wheat  is  ground  into  flour.  Next  you  see 
this  flour  being  blown  as  it  comes  from  the  flour  mill 
sifters  into  the  storage  flour  bins  in  the  bakery — no 
sacking  or  bagging  and  shipping.  Here  the  flour  drops 
from  these  flour  bins  upon  the  movement  of  a  lever 
into  the  mixing  machines,  and  is  then  deftly  made  into 
many  kinds  of  baked  products.  Next,  you  see  these 
products  being  distributed  from  the  bakery  directly  to 
the  system  of  serving  kitchens.  Here  these  fine  pro 
ducts  are  ready  to  be  served  by  concealed  trolleys  to  the 
dining  tables.  This  direct  route  from  field,  to  elevator, 
to  mill,  to  bakery,  to  serving  kitchen,  then  to  your  dining 
table  obviously  eliminates  a  great  deal  of  waste  and  use 
less  packing,  handling,  and  shipping;  in  fact,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  expense  which  is  now  incurred  in  produc 
ing  and  getting  a  loaf  of  bread  or  other  baked  articles  to 
the  consumer. 

Further  these  products  should  be  more  pleasing  and  of 
better  quality,  for  they,  as  we  have  shown,  will  not  be 
shipped  long  distances  and  then  be  held  on  the  shelves  of 
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stores  until  they  have  lost  their  freshness,  but  will  be 
served  directly  to  your  table  while  they  are  still  crisp 
and  oven  fresh. 

This  process  of  handling  the  baked  food  products  for 
the  city  is  direct  and  expedite.  Think  of  it.  The 
farmers  who  would  be  out  in  the  harvesting  field  riding 
on  the  tractors  could  busy  themselves  with  the  thought 
that,  if  necessary,  some  of  the  wheat  which  was  being  cut 
and  threshed  by  the  machines  which  their  tractors  were 
drawing  along  could  be  served  to  them  in  the  form  of 
tempting  pastry  that  evening  when  they  joined  their 
families  in  their  dining  apartments  in  the  beautiful  din 
ing  halls  to  dine  together  and  chat,  and  listen  to  the  dinner 
musicale.  Of  course,  such  speed  is  not  necessary.  But 
simplicity  and  directness  of  methods  are  important. 
And  these  are  attained,  for  according  to  this  economical 
method,  the  wheat  would,  as  we  have  seen,  go  in  a  direct 
path  from  the  harvesting  field  to  the  elevator,  to  mill,  to 
bakery,  to  serving  kitchen,  and  then  by  concealed  pneu 
matic  trolleys  to  the  tables  in  the  dining  halls ;  and  during 
this  journey  from  field  to  dining  table,  the  wheat,  the 
flour,  and  the  baked  products  would  scarcely  be  touched 
by  human  hands.  These  methods  should  not  only  lower 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  new  city,  but  should  give  regularity 
to  the  food  supply,  and  place  the  nourishment  of  the  peo 
ple  upon  a  basis  of  plenty  and  assurance. 

The  people  of  the  new  city,  enjoying  such  an  efficient 
system  for  handling  their  food  supply,  should  gain  in 
poise  and  should  have  time  for  something  more  dignified 
than  the  selling  and  reselling,  and  the  wrapping  and  re- 
wrapping  of  the  bread  they  are  to  eat,  and  the  betting  in 
wheat  pits  upon  the  price  of  it.  The  idea  is  not  that  the 
new  city  is  to  be  merely  a  place  where  food  is  plentiful 
and  cheap.  The  mechanism  of  producing  and  handling 
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food  for  the  population  of  the  new  city  is  designed  so 
that  all  of  its  people  may  be  well  nourished,  and  so  that 
many  who  have  hitherto  been  denied  proper  food  could 
at  last  know  and  acquire  the  taste  for  good  food,  and  be 
come  accustomed  to  partaking  of  their  repasts  in  comfort 
able  and  beautiful  surroundings.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  you  and  I  want  more  than  that,  and  the  plan  does  have 
more  in  mind  than  a  well  and  properly  nourished  com 
munity.  The  manner  of  accomplishing  this  service  is 
important.  Human  nourishment  should  be  lifted  out  of 
a  world  of  petty  and  precarious  transaction.  The  process 
at  present  is  too  crude  and  has  too  many  sordid  aspects. 
It  should  be  placed  upon  a  plane  of  greater  precision  and 
dignity.  It  should  give  opportunity  for  high  minded 
purpose  and  a  feeling  of  worthy  achievement.  The  food 
for  the  community  should  not  be,  and  by  this  plan  is  not, 
produced  under  the  influence  of  an  atmosphere  of  hectic 
speculation,  gambling,  and  blind  guesswork.  This  basic 
need  of  the  people  of  the  city,  their  nourishment,  is 
dealt  with  on  a  basis  of  security,  precision  and  dignity, 
not  by  inefficient  machinery  and  uninformed  guesswork 
and  speculation,  but  with  simplicity  and  directness,  and 
according  to  the  more  efficient  method  of  carefully  de 
veloped  statistical  estimations  of  the  food  that  will  be 
needed  by  the  people  during  a  coming  year. 

There  is  one  consequence  of  this  assured  food  supply 
that  will  appeal  to  many  people.  It  will  take  away  for 
ever  the  privilege  of  changing  a  discussion  into  an  argu 
ment,  and  then,  in  the  assumed  atmosphere  of  conflict, 
of  deliberately  proceeding  to  win  by  the  control  of  the 
food  supply.  We  surely  have  turned  our  backs  upon 
intelligence  as  a  guide  in  life  when  we  give  to  a  man, 
or  a  coterie,  the  arbitrary  power  when  sheer  questions 
of  fact  are  involved,  and  the  harmonizing  of  mutual  in- 
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terests  to  prevent  mutual  loss  and  destruction  are  at 
stake,  to  say:  "I  refuse  to  look  at  your  data,  I  am  bent 
upon  having  my  will  irrespective,  and  if  you  do  not  submit 
I  will  cut  the  food  supply  from  you,  your  family,  your 
little  ones."  What  have  these  little  ones  to  do  with 
the  argument?  What  have  the  arbitrary  control  over 
the  food  supply  and  the  power  to  wound  the  affections  to 
do  with  facts?  They  do  not  respect  that  power.  And 
what  sort  of  leadership  do  we  have  then  that  goes  ahead 
regardless  of  the  truth?  Why  should  we  not  make  a 
man  win  his  case  not  by  the  control  of  the  food  supply  but 
by  having  the  facts  on  his  side,  as  we  presumably  do 
in  the  case  of  a  court  trial?  Certainly  that  power  should 
be  lodged  with  greater  caution  than  at  present. 

Further,  our  energies  do  not  have  proper  range.  They 
are  confined  too  closely  to  the  bread  and  butter  problem. 
Many  people  are  never  free  from  that  pressing  need.  In 
the  new  city  we  may  place  the  provision  for  this  basic 
necessity  upon  a  firm  foundation  so  that  when  people 
erect  a  beautiful  superstructure  upon  it:  of  fine  institu 
tions,  of  hopes  for  education,  of  family  life,  and  of  aspira 
tions  in  the  greater  fields  of  human  endeavor,  they  will 
not  be  in  constant  fear  lest  it  topple  over  and  sink  into 
the  mire  of  revolution,  violence,  and  poverty.  Surely  it 
would  be  a  much  happier  way  to  live,  and  our  institutions 
would  be  more  securely  established  if  we  were  in  a  posi 
tion  to  take  our  food  supply  for  granted.  Great  generals 
finally  discovered  that  armies  travel  upon  their  stomachs. 
Civilization  seems  to  move  ahead  with  the  same  need,  or 
impediment. 

When  we  come  to  think  of  it,  wherein  lies  the  poise 
and  the  dignity  of  a  people  who  do  not  possess  a  com 
mand  even  over  their  very  subsistence?  We  are  taught 
to  hold  in  high  esteem,  even  to  reverence,  the  Constitution 
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as  the  symbol  and  instrument  of  an  orderly  command  by  a 
great  people  over  their  affairs  and  their  destiny.  But 
what  of  the  quality  of  the  dignity  and  pride  of  a  people 
who  would  feel  they  have  achieved  security  in  life,  and  a 
command  over  human  destiny  when  their  command  over 
even  their  means  of  existence,  human  subsistence,  rests 
merely  upon  the  precarious  and  ungenerous  power  to  take 
that  nourishment  away  from  the  lips  of  someone  else? 
These  may  seem  to  be  harsh  words.  They  are  not  in 
tended  as  such;  but  after  all,  is  not  the  quality  of  the  free 
dom  and  the  liberty  of  which  we  boast  rather  poor,  when 
we  yet  feel  the  necessity  of  being  hard,  when  we  do  not 
dare  to  give  free  play  to  the  generous  and  attractive  side 
of  our  natures  and  to  our  affections?  We  say  we  can 
not  do  this,  we  cannot  do  that,  we  are  compelled  to 
be  "practical."  To  get  on  in  the  world  we  must  be  hard. 
We  cannot  rely  upon  that  which  is  sweet  in  human  nature 
to  carry  us  through.  To  what  degree  then  are  we  free? 
Our  youths  are  continually  told  that  they  cannot  get  very 
far  in  this  world,  relying  upon  their  industry,  good  will, 
and  intelligence.  "You  will  have  to  descend  from  these 
ideals  into  a  hard,  grasping,  and  tumultuous  world 
and  fight,"  they  are  warned.  Shall  we  not  feel  then  that 
we  are  beginning  to  gain  a  real  freedom,  a  finer  and  more 
subtle  freedom,  for  ourselves  and  our  children  when  we 
may  feel  freer  to  give  the  more  generous  and  attractive 
side  of  our  nature  a  chance ;  when  we  do  not  feel  so  much 
the  necessity  of  being  on  our  guard  against  aggression 
and  of  becoming  indifferent  and  hardened  to  that  which 
should  be  distasteful :  to  ugliness,  to  the  spectacle  of  mis 
ery  and  suffering,  and  to  weakness ;  when  with  our  sub 
sistence  assured,  and  beautifully  partaken  of,  and  with 
our  energies  freed,  we  shall  be  free  to  devote  a  more  gen 
erous  portion  of  our  time  and  energy  to  the  greater  and 
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more  inspiring  task  of  making  our  world  more  attractive, 
beautiful,  and  efficient,  a  more  fit  place  for  the  finer  and 
more  attractive  side  of  human  nature  to  unfold  and  grow  ? 


THE   MILK    SUPPLY. 

The  dairy  facilities  which  are  planned  for  the  farm 
become  of  unusual  interest  when  we  consider  how  difficult 
it  has  been  for  the  people  in  the  cities  to  secure  adequate 
supplies  of  milk  especially  of  good  quality.  The  sim 
plicity  with  which  the  dairy  process  and  the  handling  of 
milk  for  the  new  city  are  accomplished  may  be  appreciated 
to  better  advantage  by  contrasting  these  methods  with 
our  customary  practice  in  milk  production  and  dis 
tribution. 

The  milk  for  the  people  in  our  cities  is  usually  produced 
on  small  farms  scattered  over  the  countryside;  many  of 
these  small  dairies  are  miles  distant  from  the  city.  These 
dairy  farms  are  too  small  to  be  well  equipped,  and  the 
dairy  practice  in  these  out  of  the  way  places  is  frequently 
not  as  sanitary  as  it  should  be.  The  milk  produced  on 
these  small  dairy  farms  is  taken  to  town  by  the  farmers 
individually.  Sometimes,  though,  a  milk  route  is  estab 
lished.  Then  one  farmer  will  gather  the  milk  from  sev 
eral  farms  en  route  to  the  town  or  village.  The  hauling 
of  the  several  cans  of  milk  to  town  usually  requires  from 
one  quarter  to  half  a  day  of  the  time  of  these  farmers. 
This  milk  when  delivered  and  weighed  is  next  either  bot 
tled  at  the  village  in  the  bottling  plant  which  may  be  lo 
cated  there  or  is  shipped  in  cans  from  the  milk  station  to 
the  city.  When  the  milk  arrives  at  the  railway  terminal 
in  the  city,  the  city  dairies  send  their  wagons  to  the  ex 
press  depots  for  the  milk  and  bring  it  to  their  plants  for 
pasteurizing  and  bottling.  Then  this  bottled  milk  is  dis- 
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tributed  in  an  expensive  manner  by  wagon  or  truck  serv 
ice  to  the  many  homes  in  the  city.  Each  dairy  covers  in 
part  the  routes  of  the  other  dairies.  This  is  done  to  the 
extent  of  one  deliveryman  entering  an  apartment  house, 
going  to  the  top  floor  then  down  a  long  hall  to  deposit  one 
quart  of  milk,  and  then  all  the  way  back  to  his  wagon, 
only  to  be  followed  by  another  deliveryman  from  another 
dairy  who  duplicates  this  long  route  merely  to  deposit  a 
quart  of  milk  at  the  next  door. 

This  is  an  unnecessarily  long  series  of  loosely  con 
nected  and  expensive  steps  employed  merely  to  get  milk 
from  the  farm  to  the  door  of  the  city  dweller.  Happily 
in  the  new  city  because  of  its  carefully  planned  outlying 
farm  zone  and  dairy,  these  cumbersome  and  wasteful 
methods  of  producing  and  distributing  milk  can  be  dis 
placed  by  a  much  more  simple  and  economical  method. 
The  distribution  of  milk  in  the  planned  city  can  be  accom 
plished  with  much  less  labor  and  expense  than  has  here 
tofore  been  necessary.  The  milk,  in  the  first  place,  will 
not  be  distributed  through  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  nor 
will  it  be  necessary  to  deliver  it  to  so  many  points  about 
the  city.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deliver 
the  milk  which  is  produced  in  the  dairies  in  the  farm  zone 
to  only  a  few  places  in  the  city.  For  instance,  a  portion  of 
the  milk  from  the  dairies  will  be  brought  by  milk  motor 
tanks  directly  from  the  dairies  to  the  large  bakery  in  the 
industrial  zone  where  it  will  be  used  in  baking  and  in  the 
preparation  of  many  food  products.  Another  portion  of 
the  milk  and  cream  from  the  dairies  as  soon  as  the  milk 
ing  and  the  chilling  of  it  have  been  completed  will  be 
brought  to  the  city  and  will  then  be  distributed  to  the 
system  of  service  kitchens  in  the  servisoriums.  Here 
some  of  this  milk  will  be  used  in  cooking,  while  another 
part,  which  under  these  circumstances  will  be  of  an  un- 
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usually  high  grade,  and  will  be  fresh  and  sweet  and  whole 
some,  will  be  portioned  out  to  be  served  upon  orders  to 
the  dining  tables.  Still  another  select  portion  of  this  sup 
ply  of  milk  from  the  dairies  will  be  sent  to  the  children's 
service  and  diet  kitchen.  Here  this  select  milk  will  be 
prepared  for  the  babies  and  the  little  children  according 
to  the  formulae  specified  by  the  baby  specialists.  This 
will  be  done  to  meet  the  special  and  varying  needs  of 
these  little  folks. 

This  simplified  method  of  distributing  milk  in  the  city, 
bringing  it  directly  from  the  dairies  to  the  few  points  in 
the  city  where  it  is  needed,  insures  both  better  milk  and 
a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  distributing  this  product. 
It  is  not  uncommon  now  that  milk  for  which  the  farmer 
receives  four  cents  a  quart  will  be  sold  to  the  consumer  in 
the  city  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  cents  a  quart.  No  such 
great  "spread"  in  costs  is  possible  in  t^e  new  city.  The 
cost  of  distributing  milk  in  the  very  simple  manner  out 
lined  obviously  could  not  be  three  to  four  times  the  cost 
of  producing  the  milk  in  the  dairies. 

The  people  in  the  new  city  will  enjoy  going  out  to  see 
the  great  dairies  in  the  farm  zone.  At  milking  time  the 
rows  of  highly  bred  cows  in  their  stables  will  present 
an  interesting  picture.  Since  the  dairying  in  the  planned 
farm  zone  will  not  be  conducted  on  a  petty  scale  but  upon 
a  very  large  scale,  the  great  dairies  planned  for  the  farm 
section  may  be  equipped  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  feed 
ing  and  watering  the  stock  and  of  cleaning  the  dairy  by 
means  of  labor  saving  devices  which  are  almost  automatic 
in  their  operation.  The  milking  will  be  done,  as  it  is 
done  successfully  today  in  large  dairies,  by  milking  ma 
chines  but  with  this  difference.  The  milk  will  be  drawn 
into  receivers  filled  with  carbon  dioxide  gas.  This  will 
be  done  to  keep  the  milk  from  coming  into  contact  with 
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the  air  which  always  contains  more  or  less  bacteria,  which 
getting  into  the  milk,  will  cause  it  to  sour  quickly.  The 
milk  produced  under  these  improved  conditions  will  be 
more  wholesome  and  will  keep  sweet  for  a  longer  period. 
As  soon  as  the  milking  is  completed  at  the  dairy,  the  milk 
will  immediately  be  chilled  by  an  automatic  chilling  ap 
paratus.  The  milk  will  then  run  from  this  chilling  tank 
to  the  motor  tanks.  These  motor  tanks  are  especially 
designed  and  constructed  so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  sterilized  with  steam.  These  motor  tanks 
will  take  the  milk  directly  from  the  dairies  to  the  few 
points  in  the  city  where  milk  and  cream  are  to  be  deliv 
ered;  namely,  to  the  service  kitchens  and  to  the  nurseries 
in  the  service  centers ;  and  to  the  bakery  and  the  ice  cream 
plant  in  the  industrial  center.  This  method  of  handling 
the  product  of  the  dairy  insures  fresh,  wholesome,  sweet 
milk  of  a  high  grade  for  the  people.  With  this  system 
of  handling  and  distributing  milk,  the  days  of  spoilt,  dan 
gerous,  ''expanded,"  and  otherwise  "doctored"  milk  will 
be  numbered.  The  cost  of  gathering  and  distributing 
milk  by  our  present  wasteful  and  extravagant  methods  is 
from  three  to  four  times  the  cost  of  producing  the  milk 
on  the  farms.  The  cost  of  delivering  milk  by  the  special 
milk  motor  tanks  traveling  from  the  dairies  in  the  farm 
zone  to  the  few  points  of  delivery  in  the  new  city  evidently 
will  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  present  high  cost  of 
distributing  milk  in  our  cities.  These  simplified  and  ef 
ficient  methods  further  will  insure  the  proper  handling  of 
the  milk  from  the  dairies.  It  will  thus  be  handled  in  an 
expedite  manner  and  will  be  kept  sweet  and  clean  and 
free  from  contamination. 

The  butter  which  will  be  served  upon  the  tables  in  the 
dining  rooms  will  also  be  churned  in  churns  filled  with  this 
same  clean  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  butter  churned  in 
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this  manner  will  not  be  infected  and  will  be  noticeably 
more  sweet,  fragrant,  and  palatable.  This  fine  grade  of 
butter  also  will  be  brought  by  special  motor  trucks  within 
the  hour  to  the  serving  kitchens  adjoining  the  dining 
rooms.  Here  it  will  be  neatly  portioned,  or  bricketted, 
by  electrical  portioning  machines  and  will  then  be  ready 
to  be  served  to  the  tables  in  the  dining  rooms. 

These  processes  are  not  only  highly  economical  and 
efficient,  but  they  in  addition  will  serve  to  put  the  agri 
cultural  pursuits  upon  a  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
plane.  The  calling  will  be  made  more  attractive.  The 
work  in  the  farm  zone  can  be  organized  and  carried  out 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  impose  the  usual  hardships  upon 
those  giving  their  time  to  it.  The  hours  of  work  will  be 
shorter,  and  the  work  will  be  made  much  less  trying  by 
means  of  more  labor  saving  devices  and  better  organiza 
tion.  So  when  those  engaged  in  the  various  farming 
operations  are  through  with  their  work  they  may  wash 
up  and  shave,  and  dress  in  a  favorite  suit,  and  then 
go  about  as  pleasantly  attractive  and  with  as  much  poise 
as  is  usual  to  any  agreeable  and  not  overworked  person. 
It  will  provide  a  better  background  for  the  farmer,  one 
that  will  give  him  the  feeling  of  living  in  the  atmosphere 
of  larger  undertaking  and  greater  competence.  Those 
engaged  in  the  agricultural  pursuits  may,  because  of  the 
unusual  fruitfulness  of  their  labor,  go  to  their  tasks  with 
a  feeling  of  aggressive  anticipation  of  the  work  to  be 
accomplished.  Then  upon  doing  an  amount  of  work 
which  after  a  refreshing  wash  up  will  leave  them  mentally 
and  physically  alert,  they  will  be  ready  to  participate  in 
and  enjoy  the  activities  of  the  city.  When  they  go  into 
the  dining  rooms,  or  into  the  clubs,  or  the  places  of  recre 
ation,  entertainment,  and  social  life,  or  go  among  the 
members  of  their  families,  they  may  go  unconscious  of 
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their  calling,  taking  for  granted  that  they  are  taking  part 
in  a  good  service  to  the  other  people  of  the  city ;  one  that 
has  even  some  noble  aspects  to  it — nourishing  the  people, 
pleasing  their  palates,  and  upon  occasion  stirring  their 
sense  of  finesse  when  they  with  unusual  skill  and  clever 
ness  turn  out  some  wonderful  product,  and  thus  make 
one  more  step  in  the  advancement  of  the  great  basic  art 
of  a/riculture.  All  of  which  is  highly  worth  while. 
Well  Mr.  Farmer,  would  you  not  like  to  be  among  the 
live  stock  and  the  fields,  and  smell  the  fresh  turned  earth, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  enjoy  this  great,  wonder- 
full,  and  beautiful  city  and  give  its  many  opportunities 
to  your  children  ?  It  is  planned  in  part,  you  know,  with 
an  eye  to  your  interests. 

THE   FRUIT   SUPPLY. 

The  belt  of  orchards  in  the  great  farm  zone  for  the 
new  city  will,  of  necessity,  be  laid  out  upon  a  large  scale. 
And  the  fruit  crops  from  these  orchards  will  be  handled 
in  an  efficient  and  expeditious  manner.  When  the  fruit 
is  ripe  in  these  great  orchards,  it  will  be  picked  and  gath 
ered  in  large  quantities,  and  will  then  be  brought  by  fast 
motor  trucks  directly  to  a  fruit  house  in  the  industrial 
section  of  the  city.  Here  it  will  be  graded,  and  the  fruit 
not  desired  for  eating,  and  more  suitable  for  other  pur 
poses,  will  be  sorted  out  to  be  utilized  in  making  jellies, 
jams,  syrups,  pectin,  vinegar,  and  other  useful  products. 
A  portion  of  the  sound  and  perfect  fruit  will  be  dis 
tributed  from  here  directly  to  the  service  kitchens,  where 
it  will  be  ready  to  be  served  upon  orders  to  the  tables 
in  the  dining  rooms. 

Another  portion  of  the  fruit  crop  will  be  conserved  for 
use  during  the  winter  months,  Some  of  the  fruit  for 
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this  purpose  will  be  placed  in  cold  storage.  But  the  fruit 
which  is  of  the  more  perishable  variety,  such  as  peaches, 
plums,  or  apricots,  will  either  be  dehydrated  or  be  sent 
to  the  preserving  kitchen.  In  this  specially  equipped 
kitchen  the  fruit  will  be  put  up  in  great  porcelain  ware 
containers.  These  large  porcelain  casks  of  canned  and 
preserved  fruits  will  be  sent,  as  they  are  needed,  to  the 
serving  kitchens,  where  these  delicious  products  will  be 
ready  and  convenient  for  serving  to  the  tables  in  the 
dining  rooms. 

Our  scientific  investigators  have  discovered  an  im 
proved  method  of  preserving  fruits  and  berries.  Cher 
ries,  strawberries,  blackberries,  currants,  and  the  like, 
when  fully  ripe  and  selected  for  soundness,  can  be  frozen 
and  preserved.  When  they  are  needed  in  the  kitchen, 
they  may  be  thawed  quickly  by  special  apparatus;  after 
they  have  undergone  this  process,  they  may  be  used  in 
making  pastry,  desserts,  or  may  be  eaten  as  fresh  fruit. 
These  berries,  when  thus  preserved,  are  kept  whole  and 
sound  and  retain  the  desired  original  flavor  of  fresh  fruit 
eaten  in  season.  The  scale  of  operations  in  the  fruit  pre 
serving  kitchens  makes  it  feasible  to  equip  these  kitchens 
with  this  new  preserving1  apparatus.  Fruits  and  berries 
for  the  dining  service  may  thus  be  preserved  for  use 
in  the  winter.  They  will  be  much  enjoyed  when  they 
are  served  whole  and  sound  and  fragrant  upon  the  tables 
in  the  dining  rooms. 

This  waste-saving  and  direct  means  of  supplying  the 
system  of  kitchens  with  fresh  and  preserved  fruits  is 
again  in  great  contrast  to  the  methods  employed  at  pres 
ent.  Fresh  fruits,  which  must  be  shipped  great  distances 
from  scattered  orchards,  are  packed  in  many  small  crates 
and  baskets,  to  be  marketed  and  remarketed  through  the 
commission  houses,  stores,  and  fruit  stands.  In  this  way, 
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before  the  fruit  finally  reaches  the  consumer,  much  waste 
and  spoiling  have  occurred,  and  the  fruit  upon  being 
unpacked  is  often  found  in  a  bruised  and  unsound  con 
dition.  When  these  fruits  are  canned  or  made  into  jams 
and  jellies  at  the  canneries,  it  is  now  necessary  to  pack 
them  in  small  expensive  individual  cans,  glasses  and 
jars.  After  these  are  boxed  or  crated,  they  must  be 
shipped  long  distances  and  then  must  be  handled  and  re- 
handled  many  times  through  a  series  of  jobbers,  whole 
salers,  and  retailers  before  they  finally  reach  the  table  of 
the  city  dweller. 

At  the  point  of  greatest  waste  in  the  handling  of  fruit, 
that  is,  in  the  packing  and  marketing  of  fruit,  this 
orchard  would  have  a  great  advantage  in  economy. 
Nearly  all  the  great  waste  involved  in  the  present  methods 
of  handling  our  fruit  crops  will  be  avoided  here.  Crops 
will  not  be  allowed  to  rot  and  waste,  on  the  contrary,  the 
full  crops  will  be  gathered  and  many  uses  will  be  made  of 
the  fruit  when  the  crops  are  of  unusual  size.  There  will 
not  be  the  usual  large  expense  incurred  for  packing  and 
crating  the  fruit  crop.  The  fruit  crops  from  this  large 
orchard  will  not  be  handled  in  the  old  crude  and  costly 
manner.  Let  us  see  more  clearly  how  it  will  be  done. 
Can  you  see  the  picture  of  the  groups  of  people  out  in 
the  orchard  busily  picking  the  fruit  from  the  trees  and 
a  trailer  standing  nearby  ready  to  receive  the  fruit  as 
it  is  gathered  ?  When  these  trailers  are  filled  with  fruit, 
a  tractor  will  gather  up  a  string  of  them  and  haul  them 
into  the  city  to  the  fruit  house.  The  fruit  in  these  trail 
ers  will  be  dumped  into  fruit  bins  at  the  fruit  house,  and 
the  empty  trailers  will  then  be  taken  back  to  the  orchard 
to  be  refilled.  The  fruit  in  the  fruit  bins  will  then  pass 
automatically  on  to  a  moving  belt.  The  fruit  moving 
along  with  the  belt  will  thus  pass  in  front  of  the  sorters 
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who  will  sort  out  and  grade  the  fruit.  That  which  is 
best  for  eating  will  be  sorted  out;  that  is,  the  sorters  will 
pick  this  fruit  from  the  belt  and  drop  it  into  a  chute 
leading  to  a  delivery  truck.  When  this  truck  is  filled,  it 
will  deliver  this  finer  select  fruit  to  the  system  of  serving 
kitchens  in  the  service  centers  so  that  it  will  be  ready  to 
be  served  in  the  dining  rooms. 

The  other  fruit  upon  the  moving  belt  will  be  sorted  for 
different  purposes.  Part  of  it  will  be  put  in  cold  storage, 
another  part  will  be  dehydrated,  and  still  another  part  will 
be  canned  and  preserved,  while  a  fourth  part  will  be  culled 
out  and  used  in  making  cider,  vinegar,  pectin,  etc.  In 
the  canning  and  preserving  kitchen  the  fruit  will  be  han 
dled  in  quantities  and  with  the  aid  of  many  labor  saving 
devices. 

In  these  kitchens  the  usual  expense  of  canning  and  pre 
serving  will  be  greatly  reduced  since  the  fruit  will 
not  be  put  up  in  tens  of  thousands  of  small  tin  cans  and 
glass  jars  which  in  turn  have  to  be  packed  and  crated. 
Instead  it  will  be  packed  in  large  barrel-size  porcelain 
containers.  These  economical  containers  which  may  be 
cleansed  and  used  many  times  over  will  hold  as  much  as 
two  hundred  of  the  small  tin  cans.  These  large  contain 
ers  may  be  quite  easily  filled  and  when  sealed  will  be 
placed  in  storage  until  needed.  Further,  the  usual  bur 
densome  expense  of  marketing  canned  and  preserved  fruit 
will  be  entirely  eliminated,  for  the  fruit  instead  of  going 
the  rounds  of  jobbers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  will  be 
delivered  directly  to  the  serving  kitchens.  These  large 
containers  will  simply  be  taken  as  they  are  needed  from 
the  storage  room  near  the  preserving  kitchen  and  loaded 
upon  motor  trucks  which  will  distribute  these  casks 
directly  to  the  system  of  serving  kitchens  planned 
for  the  servisoriums.  Here  the  canned  and  preserved 
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fruit  will  be  nicely  dished  out  by  electrical  portioning  ma 
chines  and  will  then  be  ready  to  be  sent  by  concealed 
trolleys  upon  orders  to  the  dining  tables. 

These  direct  and  simple  methods  will  save  expense  at 
four  important  points.  They  will  save  the  expense  of 
packing  and  crating  the  fruit,  of  shipping  the  fruit,  of 
marketing  it  through  a  costly  system  of  jobbers,  whole 
salers,  and  retailers,  and  also  the  cost  of  putting  up  the 
fruit  in  expensive  small  cans,  jars,  and  glasses  which 
have  to  be  labeled  and  boxed  or  crated.  These  burden 
some  expenses  and  wastes  in  the  handling  of  fruit  and  its 
products  are  quite  unnecessary  in  the  new  city.  It  will 
only  be  using  common  sense  to  discard  them,  and  advance 
to  these  more  simple,  direct,  and  efficient  methods. 
Would  it  not  be  a  more  satisfying  thought  to  you  as  you 
sat  at  your  table  in  the  beautiful  dining  room  pleasantly 
enjoying  yourself  listening  to  the  music  and  noting  the 
soft  glow  of  the  candelabra  upon  the  table  cloth  and  ob 
serving  the  gleams  of  light  reflected  from  the  polished 
dishes  and  silverware — would  it  not  add  to  the  pleasant 
ness  of  the  occasion  to  feel  that  the  fresh  and  preserved 
fruits  and  jellies  which  were  daintily  placed  about  your 
table  were  not  the  product  of  a  motley  and  crude  scheme 
of  things  that  brought  you  in  contact  with  a  world  of 
incompetence,  sordidness,  and  petty  cheating ;  but  came  to 
you  out  of  a  background  of  high  grade  technical  efficiency 
and  intelligence  in  the  handling  of  a  generous  and  needed 
service  ? 

These  orchards  should  supply  the  city  with  fruit  of  an 
unusually  fine  grade.  Scientific  experimenters  working 
in  the  fields  of  pomology  and  agronomy  are  developing 
much  important  information  which  may  be  applied  ad 
vantageously  in  these  large  orchards.  The  staff  of  highly 
trained  men  who  would  be  in  charge  of  these  orchards 
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should  be  able  to  produce  fine  crops  of  fruit  for  the  city. 
The  orchards  will  be  well  equipped  for  carrying  on  hor 
ticulture  in  a  high  grade  manner.  For  instance,  they  will 
be  equipped  with  apparatus  for  spraying  the  trees  to  pre 
vent  injury  to  them  and  the  fruit  by  harmful  insects 
and  bacteria.  Another  important  form  of  orchard  equip 
ment  will  be  the  facilities  provided  for  making  smudge 
fires  to  prevent  injury  to  the  trees  by  frosts  in  the  spring. 
The  great  orchards  with  their  rows  of  carefully 
trimmed  fruit  trees  stretching  for  miles  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  the  great  farm 
zone.  It  will  be  a  treat  to  drive  through  these  great 
orchards  at  blossom  time.  Enjoyable  bus  parties  may  be 
formed  for  a  delightful  excursion  into  the  orchard  zone 
to  see  the  acres  of  trees  in  blossom  there.  It  will  be 
pleasant  for  these  gay  parties  to  ride  out,  talking,  and 
laughing  all  the  while,  enjoying  the  sunshine,  and  breath 
ing  the  fragrance  of  the  fresh  air.  When  the  fruit  be 
gins  to  ripen  upon  the  trees,  many  will  enjoy  driving  out 
to  the  great  orchard  and  observing  how  the  fruit  is  gather 
ing  color.  Fond  anticipations  will  be  stirred,  and  specu 
lations  will  be  indulged  in  upon  how  soon  they  will  be 
enjoying  the  rich  flavor  of  the  beautiful  fruit  ripening 
upon  the  trees. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
A  PLANNED  SYSTEM  OF  COMMERCIAL  FACILITIES. 

INTRODUCTION. 

COMMERCIAL  enterprises  have  been  permitted 
to  grow  in  number,  and  to  spread  over  our  cities 
with  little  thought  or  regard  to  order  or  plan 
ning.  Any  person  or  group  of  persons,  however  com 
petent  or  incompetent,  who  entertained  the  idea  that  they 
would  like  to  go  into  business  could,  if  they  wished, 
whether  there  was  a  need  or  not  for  the  proposed  serv 
ices,  rent  or  buy  a  site  in  what  was  considered  a  suit 
able  part  of  the  city  for  such  a  business  and  open  up  a 
store,  a  bank,  a  real  estate  office,  or  some  other  form 
of  business.  As  a  result  of  this  unplanned  growth  the 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  in  our  cities  have 
become  excessively  duplicated  and  confused.  This  hap 
hazard  growth  is  not  confined  to  the  down  town  or 
business  sections.  It  ramifies  as  well  throughout  all 
other  parts  of  our  cities.  A  city  of  medium  size,  say  of 
five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  may,  as  a  result,  con 
tain  as  many  as  twenty-one  thousand  middlemen  enter 
prises.  The  forms  of  business  will  range  in  size  all  the 
way  from  small  stands  up  to  large  department  stores, 
and  will  embrace  the  most  varied  kinds  of  business,  in 
cluding  all  kinds  of  stores,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds 
of  enterprises,  such  as  stands,  markets,  produce  com 
mission  houses,  banks,  realtors,  brokers,  and  so  on. 
What  should  we  do  with  these  twenty-one  thousand 
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stores  and  the  many  other  enterprises  characteristic  of 
an  unplanned  city  in  this  new  city?  Do  we,  after  all, 
need  so  many  business  enterprises  in  a  planned  city? 
Perhaps  some  of  these  numerous  forms  of  business 
could  be  dispensed  with  to  advantage.  A  further  ques 
tion  may  be  pertinent.  Could  we  not  distribute  about 
the  city  to  better  advantage  the  stores  and  the  other 
forms  of  business  that  are  needed?  A  study  of  the 
system  of  zones  in  the  city  will  throw  some  light  upon 
the  problem  of  selecting  the  different  kinds  of  stores  and 
other  kinds  of  business  which  are  needed,  and  also  upon 
determining  where  they  could  be  placed  to  the  best 
advantage.  At  present  the  larger  stores  of  our  un 
planned  cities  are  generally  located  in  a  down  town  com 
mercial  section,  or  district ;  while  the  smaller  or  neighbor 
hood  stores  are  scattered  about  the  residential  portions 
of  these  cities.  Some  such  plan  for  the  distribution 
of  stores  for  the  new  city  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
Let  us  approach  this  problem  through  the  study  of  the 
local,  or  neighborhood  store. 

THE    NEIGHBORHOOD   STORE 

Which  of  the  many  local  or  neighborhood  stores  that 
have  sprung  up  in  such  profusion  in  our  unplanned  cities 
are  needed  in  the  living  section  of  the  new  city?  Let  us 
see.  The  people  who  live  in  the  resiances  in  the  home 
section  will  from  time  to  time  wish  to  purchase  stationery, 
writing  materials,  school  supplies,  books,  magazines,  etc. 
People  do  not  like  to  go  all  the  way  down  town  to  buy 
these  incidental  articles.  They  generally  do  not  antici 
pate  such  needs  and  provide  for  them  in  advance.  But  as 
occasions  arise,  they  will  need,  say,  some  writing  paper, 
and  then  discover  that  they  have  none.  People  there- 
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fore  should  be  able  to  procure  these  articles  quickly  and 
conveniently — without  its  being  necessary  for  them  to  go 
some  distance  to  make  these  purchases.  Stores  of  this 
kind  should  therefore  be  distributed  among  the  several 
neighborhoods  of  the  living  section  of  the  city.  They, 
however,  should  not  be  placed  too  close  to  the  homes  of 
the  people.  The  most  convenient  and  inconspicuous  lo 
cation  for  such  neighborhood  stores  is  in  the  servisor- 
iums — you  may  recall  those  large  and  beautiful  buildings 
in  the  center  of  each  local  neighborhood?  This  plan 
of  location  has  the  additional  advantage  in  that  it  solves 
the  problem  of  keeping  business  away  from  among  the 
homes  of  the  people.  This  is  important.  These  stores, 
or  supply  depots,  placed  at  convenient  points  in  the  service 
centers,  will  be  out  of  the  way.  They  will  be  inconspicu 
ous  and  will  not  in  any  way  disfigure  the  beautiful  resi 
dential  neighborhoods  nor  mar  the  resiances  and  the 
courts.  Placed  in  the  neighborhood  servisorium  in  the 
same  section  with  the  high  school  and  the  grammar  school 
such  a  store  would  also  be  unusually  convenient  for  the 
school  children.  The  children  would  have  to  go  but  a 
few  steps  to  come  to  this  convenient  store  to  obtain  their 
school  supplies.  At  the  same  time  this  location  for  the 
store  would  also  be  very  convenient  for  the  other  people 
living  in  the  local  neighborhood.  It  would  require  but 
a  few  moments  for  any  one  in  the  local  neighborhood 
to  go  over  to  this  store  to  purchase  the  stationery  and 
the  other  articles  that  he  wishes  to  buy.  As  the  liv 
ing  section  would  grow,  additional  local  neighborhoods 
would  be  built.  And  a  store  of  similar  character  would 
be  placed  in  each  of  these  new  buildings.  In  this  way, 
the  people  in  each  local  neighborhood  throughout  the 
living  section  of  the  city  would  be  served  by  a  local  store, 
in  which  such  supplies  could  be  very  conveniently  pur- 
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chased.  These  stores  could  be  organized  to  advantage 
into  a  chain  of  stores,  each  local  neighborhood  having  one 
of  these  pretty  little  shops. 

The  pressing  of  clothes  is  another  form  of  service 
which  the  people  like  to  have  conveniently  at  hand.  Suit 
able  space  therefore  should  be,  and  is,  reserved  in  each 
servisorium  for  a  pressing  and  cleaning  establishment. 

Thread,  needles,  findings,  and  other  sewing  and  mend 
ing  materials  will  also  be  needed  by  those  living  in  the 
local  neighborhoods.  These  articles  also  should  be  ob 
tainable  without  undue  waste  of  time  or  inconvenience. 
There  is  an  unusually  convenient  place,  where  a  shop 
carrying  these  materials  could  be  located.  You  may  re 
call  that  one  of  the  features  of  the  servisorium  was  a  well 
equipped  room  to  which  the  ladies  in  the  local  neighbor 
hood  may  go  to  do  their  sewing  and  mending  and  fancy 
work.  Those  having  some  sewing  or  mending  to  do  may 
meet  one  another  here  and  spend  a  pleasant  hour  or  two 
together  while  they  are  engaged  upon  their  tasks  of  mend 
ing  or  sewing,  or  doing  fancy  work.  Their  homes  will 
thus  be  spared  being  littered  up.  This  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  cleaning  and  putting  the  home  in  order 
again  after  the  sewing  is  done.  Further,  this  conven 
ient  sewing  and  fancy  work  room  can  be  equipped  with 
electrical  sewing  and  mending  machines  and  appliances 
which  are  too  costly  to  be  placed  in  each  home.  These 
machines,  the  tables,  appliances,  and  so  on,  occupy  con 
siderable  space;  and  if  placed  in  each  home  would  serve  to 
clutter  it  up  unduly.  It  is  decidedly  less  expensive  and 
more  advantageous  to  place  them  in  this  special  room  for 
sewing.  This  convenient  and  spacious  mending  room, 
further,  may  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  experts  who  will 
give  assistance  and  advice  upon  the  better  methods  of  cut- 
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ting,  sewing,  fitting,  mending  and  so  on.  The  room 
evidently  is  quite  an  attractive  one;  and  many  women, 
though,  perhaps,  not  every  one,  will  be  pleased  to  visit 
this  convenient  room,  from  time  to  time,  and  take  advan 
tage  of  its  many  facilities.  Here  is  an  excellent  location 
for  the  notion  store.  This  store  could  be  placed  just  off 
this  sewing  room.  In  this  way,  sewing  and  mending 
materials  and  findings  could  be  had  in  the  most  convenient 
manner.  Of  course,  those  purchasing  their  sewing  ma 
terials  here  may  use  them  in  the  sewing  room  or  take  them 
home,  just  as  they  see  fit.  In  either  case,  the  store  placed 
adjacent  to  this  sewing  room  in  the  servisorium  will  prove 
to  be  quite  convenient. 

Convenient  locations  for  barber  shops  and  hair  dressing 
establishments  should  also  be  provided  in  the  servi- 
soriums.  In  case  of  sickness,  medicine  may  be  obtained 
from  the  prescription  and  drug  store.  This  supply  room 
or  depot  will  be  placed  near  the  emergency  rooms,  which 
are  provided  in  the  servisorium.  If  the  patient  prefers 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  hospital  or  the  sanitarium, 
medicine,  of  course,  will  be  provided  at  those  places. 

Toilet  soap,  shaving  lathers,  tooth  paste,  cosmetics, 
etc.  are  supplied  in  a  more  convenient  and  economical 
manner  than  they  are  at  present.  Fixtures  of  a  perma 
nent  and  beautiful  character,  to  contain  these  soaps  and 
dentifrices,  will  be  affixed  to  the  lavatory  and  the  bath 
room  medicine  cabinet.  They  will  constitute  a  conven 
ient  and  proper  part  of  the  bath  room  equipment.  These 
fixtures  are  designed  so  that  the  soap,  powder,  and  so  on, 
may  be  used  from  them  in  a  neat,  convenient,  and  un- 
wasteful  manner.  Refills  for  these  permanent  containers 
may  be  secured  in  an  unusually  convenient  manner. 
They  may  be  secured  in  either  of  two  ways.  They  may 
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be  obtained,  as  you  pause  to  take  the  elevator,  at  a  special 
vendor,  placed  inconspicuously  near  the  entrance  to  the 
elevator  in  your  resiance.  These  refills,  of  course,  will 
not  be  put  up  in  nickel  boxes  or  packages  which  absurdly 
cost  more  than  the  soap  or  powder  contained  in  them. 
You  may,  however,  prefer  the  other  method  which  in 
volves  no  trouble  whatever  on  your  part.  The  contain 
ers  in  your  bath  room  may  be  replenished  by  the  resiance 
maid  whenever  they  need  refilling.  A  measured  stock  of 
refills  will  be  kept  ready  at  hand  for  this  purpose.  These 
necessary  articles  may  thus  be  obtained  not  only  more  con 
veniently,  but  at  considerably  less  cost  than  at  present. 
Postage  stamps  may  also  be  obtained  conveniently  at  the 
partly  concealed  vendor  near  the  elevator  entrance. 
These  features  of  the  city's  convenient  service  will  be  ap 
preciated  more  after  you  have  actually  enjoyed  their  use. 

Soft  drinks,  confections,  and  cigars  may  be  obtained 
at  the  refectory  adjacent  to  the  social  hall,  or  at  a  con 
venient  stand  on  the  roof  garden.  A  theater  ticket  office 
is  conveniently  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  servis- 
orium  near  the  main  entrance.  Here  seats  may  be  re 
served  for  both  local  and  down  town  performances.  This 
highly  convenient  service  makes  it  unnecessary  to  go 
down  town  to  reserve  seats. 

Concerning  the  grocery  stores  and  butcher  shops — 
some  five  thousand  of  these  grocery  stores  and  meat  shops 
which  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  residential  sec 
tions  of  our  cities  will  completely  disappear.  The  beau 
tiful  living  section  of  the  new  city  will  not  be  marred  in 
any  way  by  their  presence.  They  will  not  be  needed 
there.  The  service  kitchens  in  the  servisoriums,  as  we 
have  shown,  will  take  their  place.  This  system  of  kitch 
ens  will  make  grocery  stores  and  butcher  shops  wholly 
unnecessary  in  the  living  section  of  the  city. 
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The  servisoriums  in  the  local  neighborhoods  are  thus 
made  highly  convenient  centers  of  service  to  all  the  peo 
ple  living  near  them.  These  service  buildings  are  large 
and  commodious,  and  will  readily  provide  space  for 
other  stores  and  services  in  the  event  that  they  would 
be  needed. 

The  system  of  stores  and  supply  depots  which  has  just 
been  outlined  for  the  living  section,  accomplishes  two  im 
portant  things.  First,  this  planned  system  of  stores  re 
moves  all  business  from  among  the  homes  of  the  people. 
This  is  an  important  gain,  for  business  disfigures  a  home 
district.  After  you  have  built  or  purchased  a  nice  home, 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  a  store  or  pressing  establishment 
move  in  next  to  your  door.  When  this  happens,  the 
lawns  are  destroyed,  unsightly  signs  are  hung  in  front  of 
the  place  of  business  and  the  homelike  character  of  the 
street  or  neighborhood  is  destroyed.  This  system  of 
service  centers  will  place  the  services  of  the  stores,  which 
are  housed  at  convenient  points  in  these  centers,  within 
close  reach  of  everybody  residing  in  the  local  neighbor 
hoods.  The  stores  and  supply  depots  placed  in  the  servi 
soriums  are  convenient,  and  yet  they  are  out  of  the  way. 
They  do  not  mar  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  store 
service  for  each  local  neighborhood  organized  in  this  way 
is  more  convenient  and  adequate  than  is  that  of  a  miscel 
laneous  group  of  stores  scattered  among  the  homes  of  the 
people.  The  other  important  advantage  of  this  planned 
system  of  stores  for  the  living  section  is  that  fewer  stores 
are  required  to  provide  the  store  services  needed  by  the 
people.  In  fact  some  twenty  thousand  fewer  stores  are 
needed  in  the  new  city  than  would  be  employed  in  an  un 
planned  city  of  similar  size.  This  evidently  is  a  great 
saving  and  should  serve  to  reduce  substantially  the  cost  of 
shopping  in  the  new  city. 
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THE  DOWN  TOWN  SHOPPING  CENTER. 

The  purchase  of  articles  of  clothing,  of  furniture,  of 
interior  decorations,  floor  coverings,  and  the  like  is  not 
an  every  day  task.  This  kind  of  shopping  is  done  in 
frequently,  and  when  it  is  done,  it  constitutes  something 
of  an  event  with  us.  Because  of  its  greater  importance  we 
prefer  to  do  this  kind  of  shopping  in  the  larger  down  town 
stores.  The  large  stores  in  the  new  city  will  be  grouped 
along  a  beautiful  shopping  promenade  in  the  city  center. 
This  down  town  shopping  center  with  its  stretch  of  large 
department  stores  is  well  situated.  It  is  made  very  attrac 
tive  by  being  arranged  so  that  all  the  large  and  handsome 
stores  erected  there  will  face  upon  a  beautiful  esplanade. 
This  system  of  distribution  of  the  store  facilities  for  the 
city  is  the  means  of  attaining  some  important  advantages 
which  cannot  be  attained  where  the  stores  of  a  city  are 
permitted  to  grow  at  random  and  thus  become  scattered 
about  the  city  in  a  hit  and  miss  fashion.  The  larger  stores 
in  the  down  town  shopping  center  are  grouped  in  a  con 
venient  and  serviceable  manner,  while  the  small  neighbor 
hood  stores  are  distributed  among  the  system  of  service 
centers  where  they  may  serve  the  more  immediate  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  local  neighborhoods  to  the  best  ad 
vantage.  This  systematic  distribution  of  the  stores  in  the 
new  city  serves  to  eliminate  many  more  or  less  idle  and 
useless  stores  from  the  city.  Such  stores  exist  by  the 
hundreds  in  our  unplanned  cities.  You  may  have  noted 
this  and  have  felt  that  the  stores  in  our  cities  were  unnec 
essarily  overnumerous.  One  could  readily  feel  this  way 
without  having  discovered  just  which  stores,  or  how  many 
of  them  could  be  dispensed  with,  or  how  this  reduction  to 
a  reasonable  store  service  could  be  accomplished. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  by  actual  canvass  of  the 
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store  situation  just  which  stores  are  needed  and  where 
they  could  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  new  city. 
It  probably  is  not  easy  to  visualize  how  much  the  store 
business  in  the  new  city  is  improved  and  simplified  by  this 
system,  compared  with  the  scattered  and  unorganized 
store  facilities  of  our  unplanned  cities.  Let  us  try  to  do 
it.  Can  you  see  the  picture  of  the  broad  map  of  the 
living  section  of  the  city  being  subdivided  into  many  local 
neighborhoods,  something  like  the  squares  on  a  checker 
board?  And  then  see  how  the  resiances  in  each  of  these 
convenient  local  units,  or  squares,  are  grouped  about  a 
large  and  handsome  service  center  building  ?  Is  it  not  clear 
then  that  the  neighborhood  stores  which  are  to  serve  the 
people  in  these  local  units  should  not  be  placed  among  the 
homes  of  the  people  but  should  be  placed  in  these  con 
venient  servisoriums  ?  These  commodious  buildings  are 
designed  and  equipped  to  provide  all  the  various  forms  of 
services  which  the  people  living  in  their  immediate  neigh 
borhoods  may  need.  They  contain  the  schools,  the  kin 
dergartens,  the  local  libraries,  and  reading  rooms,  and 
so  on,  as  we  have  shown.  So  why  should  not  the  stores 
and  supply  depots  that  may  be  needed  in  these  sub 
divisions  be  placed  in  them  also?  A  canvass  of  the  store 
needs  of  the  local  neighborhoods  will  reveal  just  which 
stores  and  other  services,  such  as  pressing  and  so  on,  are 
needed  in  the  local  neighborhoods,  and  should  therefore 
be  provided  in  the  servisoriums.  This  systematic  method 
of  supplying  store  services  to  the  people  living  about  the 
servisorium  in  each  local  neighborhood  makes  these  stores 
very  convenient.  Cross  a  lovely  court  or  two  and 
through  an  attractive  arcade  and  you  are  without  the 
slightest  waste  of  time  on  your  part  already  at  your 
local  center  of  services.  Here  you  may  conveniently  se 
cure  what  you  wish  in  one  of  the  neat  and  handsomely 
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kept  little  shops  or  supply  depots  which  are  maintained 
in  the  servisorium.  These  pretty  little  stores  will  not  be 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  servisorium  where  they  would  be 
seen  from  the  courts  and  the  resiances,  but  their  attrac 
tive  display  windows  will  face  upon  the  roomy  corridors 
or  passage  ways  within  these  large  buildings.  These 
stores  will  thus  be  inconspicuous  from  the  courts  and  will 
not  mar  in  any  way  the  attractive  homelike  character  and 
appearance  of  the  local  neighborhoods.  How  many  of 
these  stores  will  be  needed  ?  We  have  seen  how  by  plan 
ning  the  living  section  of  the  new  city  and  by  system 
atically  providing  stores  for  it  only  a  few  stores  are  really 
needed.  In  fact  many  thousands  of  stores  which  are 
now  scattered  all  about  the  residential  portions  of  our 
unplanned  cities  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  new  city. 
These  thousands  of  superfluous  stores  in  our  unplanned 
cities  have  to  be  supported  by  the  consumers.  They  are 
not  charities.  They  are  a  great  burden.  So  this  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  stores  which  the  people  will 
have  to  support  should  result  in  a  substantial  saving  to 
the  consumers.  The  people  living  in  the  new  city  will 
thus  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  bearing  the  consider 
able  burden  of  paying  for  the  rent,  the  light,  the  heat, 
the  advertising,  and  the  many  other  overhead  expenses  in 
volved  in  running  some  twenty  thousand  unnecessary 
stores.  In  addition  to  this  great  saving  no  unplanned  city 
could  possibly  enjoy  such  a  convenient,  ample,  and  at 
tractive  store  service  as  may  be  provided  in  this  planned 
city. 

REALTOR  SERVICES. 

There  are  other  forms  of  business  in  our  cities  such  as 
real  estate,  banking,  contracting,  repairing,  coal  and  feed. 
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laundry,  ice,  investments,  insurance,  and  so  on.  These 
forms  of  business  are  perhaps  in  an  even  more  disorgan 
ized  conditions  than  are  the  store  facilities  in  our  un 
planned  cities,  and  may  therefore  in  the  new  city,  be  sim 
plified  to  an  even  greater  extent.  Let  us  consider  the  first 
of  these,  the  real  estate,  or  realtor  business.  Our  un 
planned  cities  will  have  one,  two,  three,  or  four  hundred 
and  more  real  estate  offices  scattered  about  them.  Some 
of  these  realtors  will  occupy  well  equipped  offices  in  the 
down  town  section  of  the  city.  But  others  will  be  located 
down  in  basements,  over  stores,  in  small  office  buildings,  in 
stores  out  in  the  living  districts,  or  else  in  one  of  those 
makeshifts  made  by  knocking  out  the  bay  window  of  an 
old  residence  and  then  putting  in  a  plate  glass  window  with 
the  sign  Real  Estate  on  it.  This  elaboration  of  offices, 
good  and  bad,  leads  more  toward  confusion  than  to  im 
provement  in  services.  There  is  no  need  of  repeating 
this  mistake  in  this  planned  city.  The  realtor  business 
can  be  organized  here  to  good  advantage.  Surely  a  well 
organized  central  office  located  in  the  down  town  office 
section  of  the  city  can  provide  better  services  than 
can  this  overnumerous  and  disorganized  conglomeration 
of  offices.  This  central  office  can  be  a  great  conven 
ience  and  can  be  organized  to  render  its  services  in  a 
very  simple  and  highly  efficient  manner. 

For  instance,  suppose  you  desire  to  vacate  your  home 
suite  and  therefore  wish  to  sell  or  lease  it.  In  either  case 
all  you  would  need  to  do  would  be  to  notify  the  central 
office  by  telephone,  or  by  form  letter,  or  go  in  person,  if 
it  suited  your  convenience,  to  the  office  of  registration 
and  register  your  suite  there.  Others  would  do  the  same 
thing.  In  this  way  all  places  in  the  city  for  sale  or  lease 
would  be  registered  at  this  central  office.  These  regis 
trations  would  be  gone  over  and  classified  with  reference 
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to  price,  location,  and  sort  of  property.  Now,  if  some 
other  person  wishes  to  secure  a  home  suite,  a  telephone 
message  or  a  form  letter  would  bring  by  return  mail  a 
list  of  all  vacancies  registered  in  the  class  desired.  Or, 
if  it  suited  one's  purpose  better,  one  could  call  at  the  cen 
tral  office  and  examine  the  lists  there.  After  making  note 
of  those  on  the  lists  which  seemed  most  likely  one  could 
go  to  these  home  suites  and  inspect  them  to  see  if  any  were 
suitable.  All  transfers,  leases,  and  purchases  should  be 
recorded  at  this  office  and  the  records  be  carefully  kept 
by  means  of  a  filing  system.  The  recording  department 
of  this  central  office  would  greatly  simplify  the  keeping 
of  records  of  transfer  and  title.  It  would  keep  these  rec 
ords  accurate  and  would  thus  save  much  expense  and 
litigation  and  tracing  of  previous  title  to  property.  This 
central  office  would  practically  eliminate  the  old,  elaborate 
and  expensive  real  estate  and  title  examination  and  guar 
antee  business  from  the  new  city.  This  less  complicated 
method  of  supplying  the  city  with  realtor  services  will 
place  these  services  upon  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency  and 
make  them  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  need  such  serv 
ices.  Under  the  old  system  you  could  go  to  fifty  real 
estate  houses  and  look  over  their  lists  and  not  get  what 
you  wanted,  while  the  fifty-first,  which  you  did  not  know 
about,  would  have  just  what  you  wanted.  Centering  all 
registrations  at  a  central  office  will  save  the  trouble  of 
selecting  a  place  of  registration  and  the  visiting  of  many 
different  realtors  only  to  miss  getting  what  you  desire. 
The  entire  business  would  be  elevated  to  a  higher  plane 
of  service  to  the  community,  and  the  cost  of  these  services 
would  be  substantially  reduced. 

THE    CENTRAL   OFFICE   OF   ACCOUNTS 

The  new  city  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  establishment 
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of  a  new  financial  system.  This  system,  as  we  shall  see, 
provides  a  substantial  improvement  both  in  the  matter  of 
services  rendered  and  in  the  economy  with  which  these 
services  are  supplied  to  the  people  in  the  city.  The  sys 
tem  consists  of  a  central  bookkeeping  office  located  con 
veniently  in  the  down  town  office  center  together  with  a 
system  of  branch  offices,  one  such  branch  being  located 
in  the  servisorium  in  each  local  neighborhood.  The 
central  bookkeeping  office  with  its  branch  offices  will  en 
able  us  to  apply  the  same  principle  that  the  banks  use  in 
their  clearing  houses  to  do  their  work  so  simply  and  ef 
fectively,  to  all  the  payments  other  than  petty  cash  tran 
sactions,  that  are  made  throughout  the  city. 

To  illustrate :  taxes,  rent,  electric  light,  water,  gas,  and 
telephone  bills  are  now  made  out  and  sent  to  your  home  or 
to  your  office.  Then  you  either  have  to  go  to  the  down 
town  section  of  your  city  and  spend  much  time  in  going  to 
five  or  six  offices  to  pay  these  bills,  or  you  have  to  write 
out  as  many  checks,  put  them  in  envelopes,  address  and 
stamp  them,  and  then  mail  them  to  the  offices  of  the 
electric  light,  the  gas  company,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  a 
bill  becomes  misplaced  or  you  forget  to  pay  one  and  then 
you  have  more  trouble  on  your  hands.  All  this  is  a  need 
less  bother  and  waste  of  time  and  money.  With  the 
central  bookkeeping  system  you  will  be  relieved  of  all  these 
troubles  and  drains  upon  your  time  and  energy.  Let  us 
illustrate.  All  payments  to  you,  say,  wages,  salary,  fees 
or  interest,  will  not  be  sent  to  you,  nor  will  you  have  to 
go  to  get  them.  They  will  be  sent  instead  directly  to  the 
central  bookkeeping  office,  or  central  office  of  accounts, 
where  your  accounts  are  kept  for  you ;  and  these  payments 
will  be  placed  to  your  credit  on  your  account.  On  the 
outgo  side,  the  electric  light,  rent  and  all  such  bills  will 
be  sent,  not  to  you,  but  to  this  office  of  accounts  where 
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they  will  be  paid  for  you  from  your  account  without  any 
trouble  whatever  on  your  part.  All  other  payments,  for 
instance,  those  to  be  made  to  the  down  town  stores,  and 
which  are  not  made  in  petty  cash,  may  likewise  be  paid 
through  the  central  office  of  accounts,  the  bills  being  sent 
directly  from  the  stores  to  that  office  and  paid  there  for 
you;  the  sums  thus  paid  being  accredited  then  to  the  ac 
counts  of  the  stores.  These  items  need  not  be  sent  by 
each  store  or  office  to  the  office  of  accounts.  They  will 
be  collected  by  a  collector  and  brought  to  this  central 
office  which  will  accredit  them.  A  sealed  tape  showing 
all  items  of  income  paid  to  you  and  all  payments  made 
for  you  will  be  supplied  to  you  at  convenient  intervals, 
say  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  your  information  and  in 
spection.  This  piece  of  tape  with  the  items  on  it  and  a 
statement  of  your  private  balance  will  be  placed  in  a 
little  private  drawer  in  your  table.  This  will  be  very 
convenient.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  go  down 
town  to  a  bank  and  wait  at  the  window  to  obtain  a  state 
ment.  When  you  come  to  your  breakfast  table,  unlock 
the  little  drawer  of  your  dining  table;  and  there  you  will 
find  the  tape  with  the  items  of  income  and  outgo  and  the 
balance  to  your  credit.  If  you  wish  some  cash  for  petty 
purchases,  your  check  will  obtain  it  at  the  office  as  you 
leave  the  dining  room.  The  system  is  simple  and  conven 
ient.  It  renders  a  big  service  at  little  cost.  It  will  save 
the  people  much  annoyance  in  paying  bills,  prevent  over 
looking  them,  and  help  them  to  keep  a  better  record  of 
their  finances.  The  tapes  showing  the  sums  paid  in  and 
paid  out  for  places  of  business  will  not,  of  course,  be  sent 
to  the  dining  tables  but  will  be  sent  daily  to  the  offices  of 
the  place  of  business.  This  system  of  bookkeeping  for 
the  people,  the  city,  and  the  enterprises  in  it,  besides  ren 
dering  a  convenient  and  desirable  service,  will  be  a  means 
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of  supplying  considerable  capital  at  merely  the  expense 
of  keeping  these  accounts. 


SAVINGS   AND  INVESTMENT. 

The  savings  and  investments  of  the  people  in  the  city 
may  be  handled  in  a  similarly  simple  manner.  There  will 
be  enterprises  in  the  city,  particularly  in  the  industrial  sec 
tion,  which  will  have  to  assume  risks  approaching  those 
normal  to  present  business.  Those  who  put  their  money 
in  these  enterprises  should  endeavor  to  appraise  the  prob 
able  risks  and  returns.  There  should  be  provided  for 
those  who  wish  to  secure  capital  for  such  purposes  and 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  supplying  such  capital 
a  common  meeting  point,  an  investment  office  where  pro- 
specti,  data,  arguments,  and  so  on  could  be  presented  and 
heard  to  the  end  of  financing  such  enterprises.  Such  an 
investment  office  will  be  provided  in  the  office  district  of 
the  down  town  section  of  the  city. 

There  is  opportunity  in  the  city,  however,  for  a  more 
standard  and  secure  form  of  investment,  similar,  for  in 
stance,  to  high  grade  bonds.  The  growth  of  the  living 
section  of  the  city  will  absorb  much  of  the  investment 
funds  seeking  the  more  secure  field  of  investment.  The 
building  of  the  resiances  and  the  large  service  center 
buildings  for  each  local  neighborhood  will  offer  oppor 
tunity  for  the  secure  investment  of  the  savings  of  the 
people.  Also  some  parts  of  the  farm  zone  with  its  build 
ings  and  equipment  will  offer  a  similarly  secure  field. 
Another  field  of  standard  investment  will  be  offered  by 
some  of  the  buildings  and  equipment  needed  in  the  in 
dustries  which  produce  the  stocks  of  goods  for  the  system 
of  stores  and  supply  depots  in  the  city,  for  these  industries 
in  this  way  have  almost  a  guaranteed  market  for  the  goods 
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they  produce,  thus  eliminating  much  of  the  normal  risks 
of  business.  Some  of  the  large  buildings  in  the  down 
town  or  city  center  will  also  offer  an  opportunity  for  in 
vestment  of  a  relatively  permanent,  standard  and  secure 
type;  for  instance,  the  larger  stores,  the  office  buildings, 
and  the  government  buildings  in  the  city  center. 

The  handling  of  such  standard  investments  may  be  ac 
complished  in  a  convenient  and  quite  simple  and  econom 
ical  manner.  Let  us  illustrate :  Suppose  you  have  an  ac 
count  at  the  office  of  accounts.  You  may,  if  it  is  your 
pleasure,  divide  your  account  into  two  parts.  One  of 
these  accounts  you  may  maintain  as  an  active  account 
ranging  up  to  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  or  three  hun 
dred  dollars,  or  whatever  you  find  to  be  the  amount 
needed  to  cover  your  monthly  expenses  for  living  with 
a  margin  above  that  amount  to  draw  upon  in  emergency. 
The  other  account  will  be  your  investment  account  and 
will  be  relatively  more  permanent.  Now,  when  your  ac 
tive  account  exceeds  the  amount  you  have  set  to  cover 
your  monthly  living  expenses,  the  excess  amount  may  be 
transferred  to  your  investment  account.  This  may  be 
done  automatically  at  the  office  of  accounts  without  any 
trouble  on  your  part.  This  transfer  can  be  accom 
plished  in  either  of  two  ways.  One,  if  you  know  fairly 
well  what  your  monthly  expenses  will  be,  you  may  set 
a  safe  margin  above  that  amount  and  leave  a  standing 
order,  until  notice  of  change,  with  the  office  of  accounts, 
to  transfer  to  your  investment  account  all  amounts  aris 
ing  from  month  to  month  to  your  credit  above  the  amount 
which  you  have  fixed  as  the  limit  of  your  checking  ac 
count.  The  office  of  accounts  will  transfer  these  sums  to 
your  investment  account,  i.  e.,  it  will  invest  your  excess 
funds  automatically  in  this  secure  and  permanent  field  of 
investment.  A  statement  of  these  investment  items  when 
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the  transfers  have  been  completed  and  the  total  of  your 
investment  will  be  supplied  at  your  breakfast  table  or 
office  in  the  same  manner  as  the  statement  tape  for  your 
active  or  checking  account  is  supplied  to  you.  When  you 
go  to  your  dining  table  for  breakfast,  unlock  the  little 
drawer  in  your  table  and  there  find  the  sealed  statement 
of  your  respective  accounts  and  balances.  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  leave  such  a  standing  order  of  transfer  of 
surplus  to  investment  account,  you  may  make  note  of 
your  balances  on  your  active  account  and  if  it  shows  an 
accumulation  which  you  wish  invested,  simply  notify  the 
office  of  accounts  in  person  or  by  form  card  to  transfer 
to  your  investment  account  the  sum  you  wish  invested. 
Any  part  of  your  investment  balance  may  be  withdrawn 
and  transferred  to  your  active  account  upon  notification 
to  the  office  of  accounts;  this  transfer,  or  devestment, 
would  be  made  as  soon  as  transfers  to  investment  account 
equal  in  amount  to  your  proposed  withdrawal  have  been 
made  by  others.  The  total  investment  fund  in  this  way 
would  not  be  disturbed.  The  statement  showing  the  state 
of  your  accounts  would  show  when  the  transfer  to  your 
active  account  was  made,  and  you  would  then  be  free 
to  check  upon  it,  i.  e.,  you  could  withdraw  or  spend  as 
you  saw  fit  the  sum  transferred  to  your  active  account. 

The  sums  obtained  from  the  transfers  to  the  invest 
ment  accounts  would  be  invested  in  the  standard  and  se 
cure  fields  of  investment  for  which  this  planned  city  of 
fers  an  unusual  opportunity.  To  eliminate  practically  all 
risks,  the  properties  mentioned  as  being  in  this  secure  field 
could  be  pledged  not  individually,  but  as  a  whole.  And 
in  addition,  an  insurance  fund  could  be  established  to 
cover  incidental  losses  if  any  should  arise.  Such  minor 
losses,  should  any  occur,  would  in  this  way  not  affect  the 
security  of  the  investments  made  through  the  office  of 
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accounts.  The  investments  which  are  made  in  the  field 
of  risk  taking,  of  course,  should  be  made  in  person,  and 
only  after  investigation  and  examination  of  the  data  and 
arguments  presented  in  the  investment  office  which  is  pro 
vided  for  the  purpose  of  getting  together  those  who  wish 
to  make  such  investments.  The  secure  field  of  invest 
ment  mentioned  will  also  offer  opportunity  for  the  invest 
ment  of  the  reserves  built  up  by  the  several  forms  of  in 
surance  which  may  be  provided  in  the  city.  Or  viewed 
from  the  other  side,  the  reserves  created  out  of  insurance 
premiums  may  be  used  in  a  secure  manner  to  help  pro 
vide  funds  for  the  growth  of  the  city,  its  resiances,  serv 
ice  center  buildings,  public  utilities,  etc. 

AN    IMPROVED   LAUNDRY   SERVICE. 

Another  feature  of  better  service  and  greater  econ 
omy  in  the  new  city  is  presented  by  the  laundry  system, 
which  has  been  planned  for  the  community.  The  laun 
dry  system  which  has  been  designed  to  do  the  "wash"  for 
the  city  will  provide  a  distinctly  improved  form  of  laundry 
service  to  the  people.  An  especially  convenient  service 
will  be  supplied  by  a  new  department  which  will  launder 
the  wash  clothes  of  infants.  It  is  important  that  this 
laundering  be  done  in  the  proper  manner.  Skin  diseases 
and  irritation  of  the  tender  flesh  of  the  baby  will  result 
if  proper  care  is  not  taken  in  the  laundering  of  the  articles 
of  infant  wear.  Lack  of  good  laundry  facilities  in  the 
home,  and  neglect  of  proper  precautions  in  the  home  laun 
dering  of  infants'  wear  are  often  responsible  for  cross  and 
sick  babies.  This  laundry  service  will  measure  up  to  the 
highest  standard,  for  it  will  be  supplied  by  a  department 
especially  equipped  to  do  this  work  as  it  should  be  done. 
This  laundry  service  will  help  to  disburden  the  home  of 
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the  unusual  amount  of  laundry  required  where  there  are 
babies  and  small  children  to  be  cared  for  and  to  be  raised. 
This  service  will  help  the  mother  to  keep  the  infant  com 
fortable  and  healthy.  With  plenty  of  clean  clothing 
and  proper  laundering,  there  will  be  more  smiling  and 
healthy  babies. 

The  gathering  and  distribution  of  laundry  will  be 
greatly  simplified  in  the  new  city.  The  bundles  of  laun 
dry  will  be  handled  in  the  following  efficient  and  conven 
ient  manner.  When  you  have  a  bundle  of  soiled  articles 
to  be  sent  to  the  laundry,  place  them  in  the  laundry  bag 
provided  for  the  purpose,  the  infants'  wear  being  placed  in 
a  special  bag.  Then  open  the  door  to  the  laundry  chute, 
which  is  one  of  the  resiance  conveniences  provided  in 
your  home  suite,  and  put  in  the  bag  of  laundry.  It  will  de 
scend  to  a  locked  receptacle  on  the  loading  platform  in  the 
service  floor  of  the  resiance.  Light  electric  trucks  from 
the  laundry  will  travel  down  the  traffic  lane,  which  is  in 
stalled  as  we  have  described  along  this  service  floor,  and 
pick  up  the  bundles  from  the  receptacles  and  take  them  to 
the  laundry.  This  simplified  system  of  gathering  laun 
dry  makes  it  unnecessary  to  go  to  each  person's  home  to 
obtain  the  bundles  of  laundry.  Long  delays  at  the  door 
while  the  soiled  articles  are  being  gathered  together  are 
also  avoided. 

When  these  bundles  of  laundry  are  washed  and  pressed, 
and  are  ready  for  delivery,  they  will  be  placed  on  the 
auto-trucks  which  travel  along  the  light  traffic  lanes  under 
the  resiances.  The  bundles  will  be  deposited  on  the  un 
loading  platforms  adjacent  to  the  elevators  which  de 
scend  to  this  floor.  The  attendant  will  then  distribute 
this  laundry,  and  the  other  parcels  which  may  be  delivered 
there,  to  the  servilocks  near  the  elevator  landings  on  each 
floor.  When  you  step  off  the  elevator  to  go  to  your  home 
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suite,  you  may  get  your  laundry,  mail,  and  other  parcels 
from  your  servilock  and  take  them  to  your  home  suite. 
This  system  is  convenient  and  eliminates  all  delays  at  the 
door.  The  bundles  may  be  delivered  safely  whether  you 
are  at  home  or  not,  and  all  disturbances  of  your  home  af 
fairs  are  avoided.  There  will  be  no  sharp  ring  of  the 
door  bell  calling  you  away  from  what  you  are  engaged 
upon,  to  go  to  the  door  to  receive  the  bundle  of  laundry, 
and  get  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  make  change  at  the 
door.  The  laundry  bills,  which  should  not  be  but  a 
fraction  of  present  laundry  charges,  will  not  be  sent  to 
you  for  payment.  They  will  simply  be  sent  to  the  office  of 
accounts  where  the  bills  will  be  paid  for  you  from  your 
account.  The  notice  of  the  payments  will  be  received  by 
you  when  you  go  to  your  breakfast  table  and  inspect  the 
tape  sent  there  for  you  from  your  branch  office  of  ac 
counts. 

REFRIGERATION  SERVICES. 

The  noise  of  ice  wagons  and  the  call  of  their  drivers 
will  not  be  heard  in  the  early  morning  hours  and  through 
the  day  in  the  new  city.  Instead  of  blocks  of  ice  being 
delivered  to  the  kitchens  and  to  the  other  points  where 
cooling  is  needed,  refrigerated  brine  will  be  conveyed  in 
pipes  to  these  points.  This  method  is  neater,  more  con 
venient,  and  more  economical.  Delivering  ice  in  ice 
wagons  is  an  expensive,  noisy  and  wasteful  method. 
This  antiquated  method  of  handling  the  problem  of 
refrigeration  for  the  city  will  be  displaced  by  the  superior 
system  of  piping  refrigerated  brine. 

RETROSPECT  AND   SUMMARY. 

Let  us  look  back  a  moment  and  take  a  survey  of  the  or 
ganization  of  industry  as  it  is  planned  for  the  new  city, 
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and  see  why  it  was  done  in  this  way.  We  who  live  in  the 
larger  of  our  cities  have  in  recent  years  developed  a  good 
many  interests  and  desires.  One  of  the  more  important 
of  these  interests  is  that  which  centers  about  our  economic 
as  differentiated  from,  say,  our  religious  interests,  or 
from  our  desire  for  education,  for  recreation,  and  enter 
tainment,  or  our  interests  in  matters  artistic  or  social. 
Many  facilities  and  services  have  been  built  up  in  our 
cities  to  meet  these  needs.  And  chief  among  these  is  the 
vast  machinery  which  has  been  developed  to  provide  for 
our  economic  needs.  They  have  been  the  occasion  for 
the  growth  of  a  vast  multiplicity  of  business  houses  and 
enterprises  of  all  sorts  in  and  about  our  cities. 

The  number  and  variety  of  these  business  enterprises 
have  grown  to  such  large  proportions  that  a  business 
directory  cataloguing  the  names  of  the  business  houses  in 
any  large  city  makes  a  bulky  volume.  The  number  of 
these  enterprises  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  may  reach 
as  high  as  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  in  a  city  of 
five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Modern  cities  have 
grown  to  contain  many  more  kinds  of  business  than  the 
old  "butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker."  In 
fact,  the  variety  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  a  lengthy 
task  to  enumerate  them.  This  great  variety  and  multi 
plicity  of  business  houses,  which  is  the  notable  character 
istic  of  our  present  commercial  cities,  is  not  the  product 
of  foresight  and  planning.  Perhaps  it  could  not  have 
been.  But  the  result  is  that  the  people  of  our  commercial 
cities  have  their  economic  needs  served  by  a  much  too 
numerous  aggregation  of  stores,  offices  and  other  forms 
of  business.  This  profuse  and  unguided  growth  of 
business  enterprises  in  our  cities  is,  however,  not  wholly 
without  organization.  Our  larger  cities  do  have  what 
may  be  called  a  manufacturing  section,  a  down  town 
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shopping  district,  a  financial  section,  and  then  a  number 
of  minor  retail  streets  or  centers  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  dispersive  living  portions  of  these  cities. 
Yet  the  business  houses  and  business  districts  of  these 
cities  are  far  from  resembling  the  product  of  careful 
planning,  forethought,  and  organization.  They  resem 
ble  more  a  state  of  confusion  and  excessive  duplication 
rather  than  an  intelligent  scheme  of  coordinated  pro 
duction  and  distribution. 

It  is  the  common  thought  today  among  progressive 
men  to  promote  efficiency  and  eliminate  wastes  in  industry 
by  better  organization.  Many  pages  of  every  issue  of 
business  magazines  and  financial  journals  are  devoted 
to  this  problem.  There  is  also  a  widespread  movement 
among  the  schools  of  business  administration  in  our 
leading  universities,  by  government  departments,  and 
among  business  and  professional  associations,  such  as 
the  engineering  society,  to  make  careful  and  extensive 
investigation  with  a  view  to  throwing  more  light  upon 
the  problem  of  reducing  the  large  unnecessary  wastes  in 
industry. 

The  new  city  offers  a  favorable  opportunity  for  mak 
ing  a  substantial  advance  in  the  direction  of  increased 
economy  and  efficiency  in  industry  and  the  transaction  of 
business.  Why  should  we  throw  away  this  splendid  op 
portunity,  and  deny  our  new  city  the  advantages  of  this 
modern  practical  idea  of  eliminating  unnecessary  wastes 
through  the  better  organization  of  its  industrial  and  com 
mercial  machinery?  A  large  portion  of  the  necessary 
business  activities  of  the  city  could  be  systematically 
planned  and  organized.  We  have  shown  how  readily,  and 
with  what  saving  this  may  be  done.  In  addition,  a  sub 
stantial  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  services  that  are  to  be  supplied  to  the  people  of 
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the  city  may  be  secured  by  the  careful  planning  of  its  busi 
ness  activities.  Surely  to  those  of  broad  vision,  the 
idea  of  applying  on  a  larger  scale  this  modern  principle 
of  eliminating  wastes  in  industry  by  the  substitution  of 
better  organization  in  the  place  of  a  confused  and  helter 
skelter  growth  would  be  quite  inviting,  especially  when  the 
new  city  offers  such  exceptional  opportunities  to  put  into 
practical  effect  the  newer  ideas  in  economy  and  efficiency. 

We  know  that  the  business  services  which  are  provided 
for  the  people  in  our  unplanned  cities  are  supplied  by  what 
is  little  more  than  a  mere  hit  and  miss  collection  of  busi 
ness  houses  scattered  about  these  cities.  Just  call  to 
mind  the  picture  of  the  business  section  of  your  city  and 
its  side  streets,  and  note  this  characteristic.  Yet,  des 
pite  this  multiplicity  of  business  enterprises  in  a  modern 
commercial  city,  the  services  supplied  by  them  are 
neither  as  adequate  nor  as  convenient  as  we  have  a  reason 
able  right  to  expect  and  demand.  Because  of  their  un 
organized  condition,  and  their  unnecessary  duplication, 
the  services  of  these  enterprises  cannot  be  supplied  to 
the  consumers  in  an  efficient  and  economical  manner. 
Our  unplanned  cities  are  excessively  overweighted  with 
business  houses.  The  unnecessary  duplication  of  busi 
ness  enterprises  has  gone  on  until  on  the  average  every 
seven  or  ten  families  in  our  larger  commercial  cities 
carry  a  middleman  enterprise  on  their  backs.  Why 
should  our  city  populations  continue  to  be  crushed  by  the 
needless  burden  of  sustaining  tens  of  thousands  of  very 
costly  and  yet  quite  unnecessary  forms  of  business? 

The  general  opinion  of  our  time  is  turning  away  from 
the  idea  that  we  should  create  opportunities  for  con 
ducting  businesses  irrespective  of  whether  there  is  a 
need  for  them  or  not.  It  creates  too  much  useless  ex 
pense.  When  we  pause  to  note  the  consequences,  we  do 
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not  feel  it  desirable  to  crowd  in  another  business  house 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  another  person  to 
make  a  living  by  conducting  it,  as  we  would  make  room 
for  and  place  another  chair  at  the  table  so  that  one  more 
guest  may  be  seated  and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  table ; 
or  move  our  chair  aside  so  that  another  person  may  come 
in  and  hear  the  concert.  We  sometimes  forget  that  un- 
needed  stores  are  a  useless  burden,  and  stress  the  thought 
that  many  stores  serve  to  provide  added  opportunity  for 
more  people  to  make  a  living.  But  they  do  not.  Each 
additional  unnecessary  store  or  other  form  of  business 
cuts  into  the  standard  of  living  of  the  seven  or  more 
families  that  have  to  support  it  and  lowers  that  standard 
just  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  that  un- 
needed  enterprise. 

What  would  we  think  of  the  proposal  to  establish 
forty  or  fifty  quite  unnecessary  schools  in  a  city  to  give 
to  a  group  of  teachers,  principals,  superintendents,  and 
so  on  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living  in  the  field  of 
teaching  and  managing  schools?  Nevertheless  the  feel 
ing  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  eliminate  so  many  un 
necessary  forms  of  business  may  persist.  There  may 
still  lurk  the  thought  that,  needed  or  not,  they  at  least 
give  a  few  people  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  high  and  de 
sired  standard  of  living,  and  that  is  so  worth  while  that  the 
expense  entailed  should  not  be  weighed  too  closely.  The 
elimination,  although  admitted  to  be  a  step  forward  in 
efficiency,  is  looked  upon  as  resulting  in  a  leveling  down 
of  incomes  with  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  higher 
standards  of  living.  This  impression  may  arise  from 
the  common  observation  that  those  engaged  in  such  occu 
pations  as  farming,  the  skilled  crafts,  clerical  work,  or 
even  the  semi-professional  and  professional  forms  of  en 
deavor  do  not,  on  the  whole,  receive  sufficient  income 
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from  these  employments  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a 
liberal  standard  of  living.  Indeed,  for  many  the  stand 
ard  is  far  below  this  level,  hovering  near  an  inclusion  of 
only  the  necessities  and  a  few  comforts.  It  may  appear 
then  that  the  elimination  of  so  many  forms  of  business 
would  precipitate  those  conducting  them  into  the  less  re 
munerative  field  with  the  consequent  loss  of  the  higher 
standard  of  living  to  which  they  had  become  habituated. 
But  there  need  be  no  loss  of  the  liberal  standard  of  living 
to  them  or  to  the  world.  Rather  the  increased  produc 
tivity  of  this  new  order  of  business  facilities  will  make  the 
enjoyment  of  the  liberal  standard  more  widespread.  In 
deed  it  should  reach  out  to  include  the  great  unpaid 
occupations  mentioned.  So  great  is  this  improvement 
that  were  the  business  man  to  transfer  to  the  new  city 
his  investment  in  reasonable  amount,  and  retire  if  he 
wished,  his  standard  of  living  would  be  improved,  not 
lowered.  Surely,  if  the  people  can  maintain  the  present 
standards  of  living  under  present  conditions,  they,  with  the 
removal  of  this  heavy  burden  of  sustaining  tens  of  thou 
sands  of  unnecessary  forms  of  business,  could  raise  the 
standard  of  living  in  all  directions. 

Better  organization  of  the  business  needs  in  a  city,  as 
we  have  tried  to  show,  would  serve  to  relieve  the  people  of 
the  excessive  burden  created  by  an  overnumerous  supply 
of  business  enterprises.  The  thought  of  our  day  is  rap 
idly  moving  in  that  direction,  in  the  direction  of  the  wider 
organizaton,  consolidation,  and  coordination  of  business. 
We  hear  of  a  superpower  plan  for  the  Atlantic  Sea 
board,  of  a  large  and  well  planned  zone  system  of  rail 
ways  for  the  United  States.  A  great  system  of  reserve 
banks  was  planned  out-right  for  the  country,  and  then 
put  into  effect.  It  is  but  a  step  farther  in  the  same  di 
rection  to  the  idea  of  planning  a  system  of  stores,  banks, 
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realtor  houses,  and  so  on,  to  provide  for  the  business 
needs  of  the  people  in  a  city.  What  is  needed  is  a  grasp 
of  the  economic  needs  of  a  city  population,  the  acceptance 
of  a  bigger  idea  than  we  ordinarily  are  accustomed  to 
dealing  with,  and  a  vision  of  its  practical  application  to 
the  business  and  industrial  needs  of  the  city,  through  a 
system  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  specifi 
cally  planned  adequately  and  efficiently  to  provide  for 
these  needs.  And  is  this  not  the  reasonable  thing  to  do  ? 
Would  you,  if  you  were  planning  the  community,  take 
ten  thousand  unnecessary  stores  and  other  sorts  of  busi 
nesses  and  sprinkle  them  about  the  city  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  needed  or  not  just  to  give  a  number  of 
people  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living  by  keeping  stores  ? 
Of  course  you  would  not.  It  would  be  too  much  against 
your  elemental  sense  of  justice  and  your  idea  of  efficiency. 
Further,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  this  in  the  interest  of 
gaining  a  living,  for  there  will  be  ample  opportunities  to 
make  a  living  in  other  desirable  fields :  in  teaching,  in  the 
use  of  artistic  taste  and  skill,  in  the  many  professional 
forms  of  endeavor,  and  in  supervising,  managing,  ex 
ecutive  work,  and  so  on. 

In  the  planning  of  the  new  city  the  industrial,  mercan 
tile,  and  financial  activities  of  the  city  had  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  some  way,  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  first 
place,  these  business  activities  had  to  be  fitted  in  some  con- 
genial  manner  into  the  system  of  zones  and  centers  into 
which  the  city  is  districted.  This  naturally  would  lead 
on  to  the  study  of  the  business  needs  of  a  planned  city 
with  a  view  to  providing  for  these  needs  in  some  econom 
ical  and  efficient  manner.  The  population  of  a  large  city 
requires  a  variety  of  services  such  for  instance  as  edu 
cational,  religious,  social,  hygienic,  and  so  on.  Now  the 
educational  services  that  are  needed  in  any  city  are  made 
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the  subject  of  study,  of  statistical  investigation,  and  are 
carefully  planned  for.  In  other  words,  we  endeavor  to 
provide  this  particular  service  to  the  people  in  a  compre 
hensive  manner,  i.  e.,  by  a  carefully  planned  city  wide 
system  of  school  facilities,  which  includes  the  allowance 
of  room  for  experiment,  for  individual  opportunity  and 
enterprise.  A  city  population  also  has  an  interest  in 
housing,  as  well  as  in  education,  also  in  social  life,  and  in 
recreation,  and  so  on.  And  in  the  new  city  a  planned  liv 
ing  section  which  is  especially  designed  to  provide  for 
these  interests  upon  a  finer  plane  and  in  a  more  adequate 
manner  than  is  done  in  our  unplanned  cities,  has  been 
provided  as  we  have  shown.  Now,  the  people  who  will 
come  to  live  in  the  new  city  will  also  need  certain  business 
services  to  meet  their  economic  needs.  These  economic 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  city,  just  as  well  as  the  educa 
tional  and  housing  needs  of  the  people,  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  careful  study  with  a  view  to  learning  just 
what  business  services  are  needed,  and  how  and  where 
these  services  could  best  be  provided.  The  provision  for 
meeting  these  needs  in  a  comprehensive  manner  could  be 
made  by  means  of  a  carefully  worked  out  system  of  indus 
trial  and  commercial  facilities  which  would  be  distributed 
in  a  systematic  manner  where  they  were  needed  among  the 
system  of  zones  in  the  city,  allowing  room  again  for 
variation,  for  new  enterprises,  and  the  trying  out  of  new 
ideas.  How  advantageous  it  would  be  to  do  this  is  re 
vealed  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  this  planned  city 
may  have  most  of  its  business  needs  served,  as  we  have 
shown,  in  a  manner  that  is  clearly  more  adequate  and 
with  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  serv 
ices  provided,  and  yet  may  dispense  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  superfluous  business  houses  that  find  place  in  the 
confusion  which  arises  in  an  unplanned  city  of  equal  popu- 
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lation;  the  city  gaining  thereby  in  beauty,  and  in  that 
urgent  matter — economic  efficiency. 


THE  FACTORY  CENTER. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  shown  how  the  several  kinds 
of  business  which  are  needed  in  the  city  are  distributed 
among  its  system  of  zones  and  centers.  Obviously,  in  a 
city  that  is  planned  to  have  a  system  of  zones,  factories 
should  not  be  built  promiscuously  about  the  city,  especially 
in  the  living  section  where  they  would  disfigure  the  homes 
of  the  people.  The  factories  should  be  grouped  in  a 
zone  of  their  own,  in  an  industrial  zone.  Here  they 
would  not  interfere  with  the  other  activities  in  the  city. 
Further,  in  such  a  zone,  especially  planned  and  set  apart 
for  industrial  purposes,  many  conveniences  for  facilitat 
ing  the  carrying  on  of  manufacturing  can  be  supplied, 
for  instance,  a  more  convenient  system  of  transportation 
can  be  provided  for  the  factories.  Loading  and  unload 
ing  platforms  and  switching  facilities  also  can  be  pro 
vided  to  better  advantage.  Power,  warehouse,  and  stor 
age  facilities  too  can  be  supplied  in  a  more  convenient 
manner.  In  such  a  planned  industrial  zone  the  indus 
trial  buildings  which  will  house  the  various  manufactur 
ing  enterprises,  can  be  arranged  and  designed  to  better 
advantage  than  they  could  be  if  they  were  left  instead  to 
spring  up  in  a  scattered  and  confused  manner  about  the  city. 
The  reader  may  recall  the  appearance  of  this  industrial 
zone  with  its  fine  large  factory  buildings  of  lineated  de 
sign,  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  or  avenues,  and  orientated 
with  reference  to  the  arc  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  best  dis 
tribution  of  light  within  these  industrial  buildings  may 
be  secured.  Manufacturing  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
highly  efficient  and  economical  manner  in  these  spacious 
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and  well  arranged  factory  buildings,  equipped  with  all 
conveniences  for  manufacturing,  with  loading  and  un 
loading  platforms,  and  with  ample  power  and  storage 
facilities. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  FACILITIES  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  Down  Town  Shopping  Center. 

The  commercial  facilities,  which  are  left  character 
istically  confused  and  over  numerous  in  our  present  un 
planned  cities,  offer  in  the  new  city  an  even  more 
advantageous  opportunity,  as  we  have  seen,  for  planning 
and  organizing.  The  down  town  stores  in  this  planned 
city  are  not  left  as  usually,  inconveniently  scattered  about. 
But  provision  is  made  for  their  development  along  a 
beautiful  shopping  promenade,  in  a  central  location  in 
the  down  town  section.  This  convenient  and  beautiful 
arrangement  of  the  large  down  town  stores  in  the  city 
center  enables  these  stores  to  be  amply  supplied  with  con 
venient  transportation  facilities.  These  large  stores  ar 
ranged  along  one  front  of  the  loop  system  of  traffic 
lanes  which  is  planned  for  the  city  center,  may  be  easily 
reached  from  any  part  of  the  city.  This  grouping  of 
the  down  town  stores  in  a  specially  planned  shopping 
district  also  enables  them  to  be  supplied  with  an  econom 
ical  and  convenient  truck  service  both  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  stocks  of  goods  to  the  stores  and  for  deliv 
ering  the  articles  sold  in  them  to  the  homes  of  the  people. 
These  special  traffic  lanes  are  important  features  of 
economy  and  convenience  in  the  busy  down  town  center. 
The  promenades  about  the  stores  will  not  be  obstructed 
or  marred,  for  they  will  not  have  to  be  utilized  for  ar 
ranging  the  packages  and  parcels  before  placing  them  in 
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the  delivery  trucks  and  wagons.  Further,  the  beautiful 
avenues  in  the  city  center  will  not  be  burdened  with 
heavy  traffic,  for  the  trucks  which  deliver  goods  to  and 
from  these  stores  will  not  use  these  avenues,  but  a  special 
system  of  subway  lanes.  The  special  transportation 
and  trucking  facilities  will  entirely  free  the  down  town 
shopping  center  of  this  undesirable  form  of  traffic. 

The  services  supplied  in  these  large  department  and 
specialty  stores  should  be  along  modern  lines.  In  some 
of  the  departments  a  self  service  may  be  provided,  in 
other  departments  an  automat  service,  and  in  still  other 
departments  a  combination  of  self  service  and  clerical 
service  may  be  supplied.  And  in  those  departments 
which  require  the  regulation  clerical  service,  that  may 
also  be  provided  for  the  patrons.  The  new  city  will 
thus  be  equipped  with  a  convenient  and  attractive  down 
town  shopping  center,  which  is  readily  accessible  to  every 
body  in  the  city.  Moreover,  the  stores  in  this  shopping 
center  will  be  splendid  stores,  for  they  will  be  large  and 
handsome,  and  will  be  equipped  with  every  facility  needed 
for  their  economical  operation  and  for  providing  good 
service  to  their  patrons. 

The  down  town  shopping  center  may  be  made  quite 
beautiful  and  attractive.  Let  us  endeavor  to  grasp  the 
picture  of  this  shopping  center  as  it  would  appear  to  us 
if  we  were  actually  walking  along  the  promenade.  The 
beautiful  avenue  of  harmoniously  designed  store  build 
ings  looks  imposing  as  it  faces  the  parking  in  front  of 
the  civic  center.  The  decorated  windows  look  attrac 
tive.  And  the  people  are  gazing  into  them  as  they  walk 
along  the  wide  promenade.  Let  us,  however,  go  through 
the  buildings  and  observe  the  scene  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  quite  different,  for  the  broad  esplanade  here  is 
weatherproofed  so  that  it  may  be  used  on  the  many  days 
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when  the  weather  is  inclement.  The  beautiful  esplanade 
here  is  covered  with  glass.  This  roof  of  clear  glass, 
so  high  above  your  head  that  you  would  almost  be  un 
conscious  of  its  presence,  is  supported  in  part  by  two 
beautiful  rows  of  columns  which  extend  down  in  front 
of  the  handsome  stores  the  full  length  of  the  esplanade. 
Standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  esplanade  and  looking 
down  it,  we  would  note  first  the  attractively  decorated 
shop  windows  stretching  along  the  avenue;  next  the  eye 
would  be  attracted  by  the  throng  of  shoppers  promenading 
along  the  broad  polychrome  walk  in  front  of  the  dis 
play  windows.  Then  we  would  observe  the  avenue  of  tall 
and  graceful  columns  guarding  the  edge  of  the  walk. 
The  columns  do  not  stand  alone,  but  are  connected  with 
the  fagades  of  the  buildings  by  means  of  flying  buttresses 
and  graceful  arches.  On  holiday  occasions  these  may 
be  strung  with  lights.  And  bunting,  gay  streamers,  and 
flags  may  be  hung  from  them.  The  view  far  down, 
under  these  arches  decorated  with  brilliant  streamers  and 
bright  colors,  would  delight  the  eye  as  one  walked  along 
under  them. 

Many  of  the  columns  have  plate  glass  around  their 
bases.  The  panes  are  placed  so  that  a  space  between 
the  columns  and  the  glass  is  formed  which  may  be  artis 
tically  decorated  with  the  most  beautiful  products  of  the 
stores.  The  roofs  over  these  column  displays  are  made 
of  translucent  material,  so  when  the  interiors  are  illumi 
nated  the  light  will  shine  softly  through  them.  Towards 
evening  we  may  see  these  luminous  roofs  extending  far 
down  the  esplanade.  When  it  is  cold  and  wintry  outside 
they  will  lend  to  the  promenade  an  atmosphere  of  cheer 
fulness  and  glowing  warmth  and  comfort.  Some  of  the 
columns  have  attractive  fountains  and  counters  placed 
about  them  from  which  soft  drinks  and  refreshments  may 
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be  served.  Neat  little  tables  are  grouped  in  the  spaces 
between  these  columns,  and  here  those  promenading  may 
rest  awhile  and  partake  of  refreshment  if  they  like  while 
they  enjoy  the  interesting  scene,  looking  at  the  shop  win 
dows,  or  observing  the  people  who  are  promenading  along 
the  shopping  concourse,  or  surveying  the  architectural 
decorations  and  the  flowers  and  gardens.  Between  the 
two  avenues  of  columns  is  a  broad  concourse  reserved  for 
electric  rolling  chairs.  So  the  people,  if  they  wish,  may 
ride  for  a  time  and  gaze  into  the  shop  windows,  watch 
those  promenading,  and  nod  to  friends  who  are  sitting  at 
the  tables  partaking  of  refreshments  and  resting  and  chat 
ting;  or  look  the  other  way  at  the  flowers  and  fountains 
and  gardens.  When  the  weather  is  inviting  the  outdoor 
promenade  between  the  handsome  stores  and  the  civic 
center  may  be  used.  But  when  the  weather  is  severe  or 
stormy  and  the  skies  are  leaden  and  sullen,  the  lights  will 
be  turned  up  along  the  sheltered  esplanade  and  the  shop 
pers  in  holiday  mood  may  enjoy  themselves  all  the  more. 

Direct  Delivery. 

Many  articles  purchased  or  ordered  in  the  down  town 
shopping  district  may  be  delivered,  not  from  the  stores 
there,  but  from  the  factories  and  warerooms  in  the  indus 
trial  section  of  the  city,  being  taken  from  them  directly  to 
the  home  suites  in  the  resiances.  In  this  way,  much  hand 
ling  and  rehandling  of  goods,  and  the  expense  of  crating 
and  packing  them  is  avoided.  For  example,  furniture 
purchased  for  the  home  suites  may  be  designed  to  please 
individual  tastes,  and  the  orders  thus  placed  will  be  prop 
erly  filled  in  the  cabinet  works  in  the  industrial  section. 
This  furniture  may  then  be  sent  directly  to  the  home 
suites  of  the  people  in  the  resiances  without  incurring  the 
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damage  or  delay  in  shipping  which  so  often  happens  in  the 
present  roundabout  methods  of  getting  furniture  from 
the  factory  through  a  chain  of  agencies  to  the  home  of  the 
consumer.  Also  many  goods  manufactured  in  the  indus 
trial  zone  of  the  city  may  be  retained  in  the  warehouses 
there,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  down  town  stores.  In 
this  way  they  may  be  sent  directly  from  these  warerooms 
to  the  homes  of  the  people  upon  orders  received  in  these 
down  town  stores,  and  telephoned  over  to  the  warehouses. 

The  Neighborhood  Stores. 

The  large  living  section  is  also  well  provided  with 
store  facilities.  There  are  certain  services  and  goods 
which  the  people  living  in  the  home  section  of  the  city 
will  prefer  to  be  able  to  purchase  without  the  necessity  of 
going  down  town  to  secure  them,  as  we  have  noted.  It 
is  more  convenient  and  suitable  to  their  needs  to  be  able 
to  procure  them  in  their  local  neighborhoods.  Such 
goods  and  services  may  be  procured  with  unusual  conven 
ience  in  the  living  district,  for  this  section  is  provided  with 
a  system  of  local  stores  specially  planned  for  it.  This 
system  of  local  stores  will  be  distributed  among  the  servis- 
oriums  planned  for  the  living  section.  Each  building 
will  contain  a  group  of  local  stores  to  cater  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  living  about  it  in  the  local  unit.  And  since 
these  buildings  are  placed  in  the  center  of  each  local  unit, 
the  stores  housed  in  them  will  be  very  convenient.  The 
people  really  will  have  to  go  but  a  few  steps  to  do  their 
local  shopping.  At  the  same  time,  these  stores  will  be 
removed  from  among  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  the 
home  section  will  be  spared  the  usual  disfigurement  which 
their  presence  would  occasion.  This  system  of  local 
stores  which  has  been  planned  for  the  living  section  of 
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the  city  will  not  rest  as  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  patrons 
of  these  stores.  This  system  of  some  three  hundred 
down  town  and  neighborhood  stores  is  so  much  better 
distributed  and  more  convenient  that  in  a  city  of  fair  size 
these  few  stores  will  take  the  place  of  some  twenty  thou 
sand  stores  of  the  old  type.  This  avoidance  of  over 
weighting  the  consumer  with  a  profusion  of  needless 
stores  should  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  new  city.  Further,  this  system  of  stores, 
because  they  are  better  located,  will  provide  a  more  ade 
quate  shopping  service.  The  stores  will  be  more  pleasant 
to  shop  in,  and  they  will  be  more  convenient  to  the  people. 

The  stores  installed  in  the  system  of  service  centers 
may  be  consolidated  into  a  system  of  chain  stores.  For 
instance,  the  stores  which  carry  stocks  of  stationery  and 
kindred  articles  could  be  linked  together,  as  we  have  sug 
gested,  to  form  a  chain  of  ten,  twenty,  or  more  stores, 
according  to  the  size  and  growth  of  the  city,  there  being 
one  such  store  in  each  neighborhood  servisorium.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  other  stores  which  are  placed  in  the 
chain  of  servisoriums,  and  which  render  other  sorts  of 
services,  could  be  linked  together.  The  chains  of  stores 
thus  formed  could  supply  a  most  convenient  service  to  the 
people,  and  could  be  operated  in  a  very  economical 
manner.  They  could  readily  be  kept  in  stock  from  the 
warehouses  and  factories  in  the  industrial  zone  of  the 
city,  without  the  intervention  of  wholesale  houses.  They 
could,  if  linked  together,  because  of  the  resulting  scale  of 
business,  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  managed 
by  a  high  grade  staff  with  offices  in  the  down  town 
section. 

To  provide  the  system  of  servisoriums  with  a  group  of 
chain  stores  connected  with  the  necessary  factories  and 
warehouses  in  the  industrial  zone  will  not  extinguish  com- 
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petition  in  the  city;  neither  will  the  displacement  of  the 
present  profusion  of  stores  and  offices,  which  now  en 
cumber  the  down  town  sections  of  our  cities,  by  a  well 
planned  system  of  stores  and  offices.  Competition  will 
merely  be  transferred  to  another  field  and  be  elevated  to 
a  higher  plane,  to  the  plane  of  service,  science,  technical 
research  and  investigation,  and  high  grade  executive  man 
agement.  In  other  words  a  cruder  form  of  rivalry  which 
had  many  good  consequences  in  its  day,  but  which  also 
was  characterized  by  many  unwholesome  practices,  such 
as  price  manipulation,  corners,  cutthroat  competition, 
misrepresentation  concerning  qualities,  and  many  other 
cunning  practices,  would  be  displaced  by  the  newer  and 
more  advanced  form  of  competition — a  competition  con 
ducted  in  the  atmosphere  of  science  and  technical  re 
search,  and  with  the  attention  focused  more  upon  the 
search  for  technically  sound  methods  of  improving  the 
economic  services  provided  to  the  public  by  the  system  of 
factories,  stores,  and  offices. 

Who  would  actually  wish  the  stores  in  the  new  city  to 
use  every  manner  of  petty  strategy  to  confuse  the  con 
sumer  and  shift  his  trade  from  one  store  to  another,  and 
spend  his  money  in  the  effort  to  get  him  to  buy  what 
he  wants  not  at  The  Brown  Jug  but  at  The  Copper 
Kettle?  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  the  new  city 
by  fostering  this  type  of  unserviceable  competition,  which 
race  mainly  to  gain  more  riches  than  the  other  person  is 
amassing,  obviously  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer,  good  service,  and  decent  human  relationships. 

The  factories  and  stores  in  the  new  city  should  always 
be  improving  their  services,  of  course,  and  be  enriching 
the  variety  of  them.  This  progress,  however,  can  be 
achieved  in  the  most  substantial  manner  by  means  of 
cooperative  research  and  the  development  of  scientific 
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and  technical  information.  The  growth  of  technical 
information  and  the  increasing  faith  in  its  value  because 
of  its  recognized  factual  character  have  been  the  bases 
of  advances  in  other  important  fields.  For  instance, 
modern  medical  science  is  the  fruit  of  this  research, 
engineering  practice  is  based  upon  the  modern  fund 
of  technical  information  in  this  field,  and  the  newer 
executive  managment  increasingly  follows  the  lines  of 
technical  information.  Why  then  should  not  the  field 
of  commerce  and  business  be  benefited  by  a  transition 
from  the  older  and  more  petty  form  of  rivalry  with  its 
mixed  motives,  and  be  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  this 
advanced  and  more  intelligent  form  of  competition  and 
cooperation  ? 

THE  CENTRAL  OFFICE  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

We  have  also  shown  how  this  planned  city  may  be 
provided  with  a  new  and  certainly  much  needed  service  in 
our  cities;  namely,  a  central  bookkeeping  service  which 
would  enable  every  person  and  all  places  of  business  to 
gain  the  advantages  of  the  highly  efficient  clearing  house 
principle  applied  to  all  payments  and  receipts,  save  petty 
cash  transactions.  This  central  office  of  accounts,  with 
its  branches  in  the  local  servisoriums,  makes  the  payment 
and  receipt  of  payment  of  all  bills  for  everyone  auto 
matic.  This  efficient  method  of  bookkeeping,  through 
a  central  office  of  accounts,  will  save  the  people  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  free  them  from  much  petty  squab 
bling,  standing  in  line  waiting  for  turns,  and  wasting  time 
in  protracted  dealing  with  office  clerks.  It  will  place  the 
payment  of  bills  and  the  transaction  of  such  business  upon 
a  plane  of  simplicity,  dignity,  and  security,  as  it  should 
be.  Have  you  never  felt  the  nuisance  of  waiting  while 
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the  tedious  minutes  dragged  by,  to  pay  some  small  bill? 
This  is  one  more  way  in  which  the  new  city  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  free  ourselves  from  a  world  of  triviality, 
petty  nuisances,  and  commonplaceness.  The  new  city 
is  planned  at  every  turn  to  free  our  time  and  energies  as 
much  as  possible  from  petty  endeavor  and  small  and  an 
noying  transactions.  This  efficient  device  of  payment 
through  an  office  of  accounts  will  also  provide  a  large 
working  capital  for  use  in  the  city.  We  have  also  shown 
how  a  field  of  standard  and  secure  investment,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  our  unplanned  cities,  will  arise  in  this 
planned  city,  and  how  the  savings  of  anyone  living  in  the 
new  city  may  be  turned  into  this  secure  field  without  any 
bother  or  anxiety  on  his  part. 

REALTOR   SERVICES. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  planned  city  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  lends  itself  to  a  great  simplification 
of  the  realtor  business,  this  improved  service  being  taken 
care  of  through  a  central  office.  Under  our  disorganized 
system  you  may  apply  at  twenty-five  or  even  fifty  differ 
ent  real  estate  offices  and  yet,  because  it  was  not  upon 
the  lists  of  these  houses,  fail  to  learn  that  just  the  place 
you  wanted  is  actually  for  rent  or  for  sale.  And  you  are 
denied  getting  what  you  wish  because  you  do  not  know 
which  of  the  many  real  estate  houses  to  seek  to  make  in 
quiries.  When  all  vacancies  or  offers,  present  and  pro 
spective,  are  reported  instead  to  this  central  office  and  reg 
istered  there  this  would  not  occur;  and  further  you 
would  be  spared  the  considerable  trouble  and  waste  of 
time  involved  in  going  to  many  different  offices  seeking 
what  you  want.  We  have  described  the  improved 
methods  by  which  milk,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables,  ice, 
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laundry,  and  so  on,  are  handled  in  the  new  city.  Also  the 
advantages  of  the  newer  methods  of  handling  the  pur 
chases  made  in  the  down  town  shopping  center  have  been 
pointed  out.  Thus  we  may  note  how  well  the  city  is 
provided  with  business  services,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  these  services  throughout  the 
city.  They  are  strikingly  more  convenient.  They  also 
are  more  adequate.  Further,  the  stores,  offices,  and 
other  facilities  provided  to  render  these  services  are 
placed  so  that  they  do  not  mar  the  beauty  and  order  of  the 
city.  On  the  contrary,  they  enhance  it.  This  is  par 
ticularly  true  of  the  shopping  row,  i.  e.,  the  avenue  of 
large  and  handsome  stores  in  the  beautiful  down  town 
district.  And  since  this  shopping  district  stretches  along 
and  overlooks  the  beautiful  esplanade  in  the  city  center, 
its  great  stores  are  given  a  very  beautiful  setting.  The 
cost  of  supplying  shopping  services  in  the  new  city  is  re 
duced,  as  we  have  shown,  because  tens  of  thousands  of 
needless  middlemen  enterprises  have  been  done  away  with. 
These  economies  and  lowered  costs  of  shopping  should 
serve  to  reduce  substantially  the  costs  of  living  in  the  new 
city.  How  marked  this  reduction  may  be  is  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  while  the  population  of  an  unplanned  city 
having  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  sustains  some 
twenty  thousand  middlemen  enterprises  which  are  scat 
tered  in  a  hit  and  miss  manner  throughout  the  city,  a 
similar  population  in  the  new  city  would  have  to  main 
tain  only  three  hundred  of  these  enterprises,  thus  avoid 
ing  the  great  burden  of  sustaining  19,700  superfluous 
business  enterprises.  The  presence  of  this  excess  19,700 
business  houses  is  simply  not  required  in  this  planned  city. 
This  relief  from  the  necessity  of  supporting  so  many  un 
necessary  forms  of  business  will  effect  about  the  same 
ratio  of  saving  for  either  a  smaller  or  a  larger  planned 
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city.  This  better  distribution  and  organization  of  busi 
ness  will  also  serve  to  simplify  the  conduct  of  business 
and  eliminate  much  of  the  usual  strife,  risks,  and  wastes 
of  business.  Further,  it  will  elevate  the  conduct  of  busi 
ness,  and  serve  to  place  it  upon  a  basis  of  greater  sincer 
ity,  precision,  and  cooperation. 

No  community  has  ever  had  placed  in  its  hands  an 
economic  machine,  or  system  of  business  facilities,  of 
such  a  high  order  of  efficiency.  And  this  should  have 
some  beneficial  consequences.  The  system  of  industrial 
and  commercial  facilities  planned  for  the  new  city,  should, 
because  of  its  great  productive  power,  enable  the  peo 
ple  of  the  new  .city  to  live  upon  a  substantially  higher  eco 
nomic  plane,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  have  more  leisure 
than  people  do  now.  This  increased  industrial  efficiency 
will  free  from  industrial  pursuits  many  people  who  have 
been  forced  against  their  will  into  these  callings,  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  a  much  wider  range  of  choice  of 
life  and  work.  Nearly  all  thoughtful  people  seem  to 
feel  that  at  present  we  have  a  warped  and  lopsided  as 
sembly  of  services  to  the  community.  All  such  services, 
such  as  educational,  recreational,  social,  artistic,  and 
scientific,  are  sacrificed  too  much  in  the  interests  of  sup 
plying  industrial  services,  and  the  carrying  on  of  com 
mercial  pursuits.  We  need  a  more  balanced  ration  of 
services,  and  a  broader  field  of  aspiration. 

When  the  old  military  ascendency  gave  way  to  the 
modern  supremacy  of  commerce,  it  is  recognized  that  a 
long  step  forward  was  taken  by  humanity.  But  it  may 
readily  be  that  an  even  greater  advance  will  be  achieved 
by  man  when  other  interests  such  as  the  scientific,  the  ar 
tistic,  and  the  social,  actually  begin  to  rival  his  com 
mercial  and  financial  interests.  It  seems  inevitable  that 
that  day  will  dawn,  for  it  is  not  good  for  a  people  to  be 
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dominated  by  a  single  type  of  service  and  be  confined  to 
a  too  restricted  field  of  aspiration  and  endeavor.  The 
present  scale  of  values  is  too  remote  from  reality  to  en 
dure.  It  is  not  true  that  one  interest  possesses  this  su 
preme  position  in  human  nature.  Its  singular  prestige 
is  due  more  to  adventitious  circumstances  than  because 
its  preeminence  is  embedded  in  the  nature  of  man.  The 
dominance  of  a  single  interest  narrows  a  people  too  much. 
Such  a  society  lacks  versatility.  Too  much  talent  in 
other  directions  is  left  without  recognition  and  without 
opportunity.  Not  every  hand  lacks  usefulness  or  is  ugly 
that  will  not  fit  into  the  same  glove.  There  are  other 
passions  that  are  worth  while. 

The  pursuit  of  the  gratification  of  the  sense  of  power, 
however,  is  an  old  passion — brazen  and  ruthless  in  mili 
tary  times;  cloaked  and  softened  when  forced  into  the 
field  of  commercial  pursuit.  The  passion,  though,  is  not 
wholly  without  merit — but  it  should  come  out  into  the 
open  and  take  its  proper  place — for  certainly  the  feeling 
of  impotence  is  not  a  happy  one,  especially  when  one  feels 
one's  cause  is  just — to  use  the  formal,  doctrinaire,  or 
aloof  manner  of  thought  characteristic  of  our  time,  when 
perhaps  we  are  experiencing  the  irritating  feeling  aroused 
by  being  powerless  to  make  an  adjustment  with  the  feel 
ings  and  purposes  of  others  that  will  permit  some  play 
for  the  affections,  for  the  more  peaceable,  generous,  lov 
able,  and  attractive  forces  in  human  nature.  The  use 
of  power,  however,  merely  to  gain  more  power  to  feed  the 
growing  appetite  for  power  is  too  fruitless  an  engross 
ment  when  measured  against  the  rich  and  wholesome 
variety  of  appreciation  and  aspiration  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  To  make  the  world  of  beauty  sub 
servient  to  the  aggrandizement  of  power  is  too  blight 
ing.  It  destroys  the  real  loveliness  and  beauty  the  world 
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is  capable  of ;  and  to  subordinate  invention,  scientific  dis 
covery,  and  the  social  sentiments  to  the  gratification  of  the 
sense  of  power  is  almost  to  throw  away  the  riches  of  life. 
Such  a  use  of  these  worthy  interests  and  pursuits  is  the 
result  of  a  scale  of  values  that  is  clearly  askew,  for  these 
joyous  engrossments  have  a  merit  of  their  own. 

It  is  not  the  course  of  wisdom  to  restrict  our  energies 
to  one  outlet  and  confine  ourselves  so  much  to  one  source 
of  enjoyment.  We  build  for  ourselves  then  a  house  that 
is  all  one  room,  and  kitchen  at  that.  Why  should  we  not 
also  have  a  living  room  for  our  interest  and  enjoyment, 
and  a  parlor,  a  library,  and  a  music  room?  That  is  to 
live  more  richly  and  more  broadly.  A  society  in  which 
there  is  a  widespread  feeling  of  power  in  the  sense  of 
competence,  and  ample  opportunities  for  its  employment; 
in  which  there  is  a  widespread  sensitiveness  to  loveliness, 
and  an  inviting  field  for  its  creation ;  in  which  good  will 
and  the  affections  illuminate  the  faces  of  many  people 
with  their  bright  and  gentle  light  and  kindle  with 
their  golden  warmth  an  inner  glow  of  peace  and  happi 
ness;  a  society  in  which  engrossing  research,  discovery 
and  invention  are  more  free  to  grip  the  energies  of  many 
men  and  give  them  intense  moments  of  hope  and  adven 
ture;  and  in  which  all  these  passions  are  softened  and 
brightened  with  the  sunshine  and  sparkle  of  fun  and 
pleasant  wit  and  humor  is  better  society.  It  is  pleasant 
to  feel  that  we  are  moving  in  that  direction ;  and  the  new 
city,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  that  path  easier  for  human 
ity  to  tread. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  facilities  planned  for 
the  new  city  will  do  much  toward  relieving  the  present 
economic  pressure,  and  consequently  our  present  bread 
and  butter  society  will  begin  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
grip  of  its  more  material  needs ;  and  we  shall  feel  more 
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free  to  build  up  these  other  types  of  services  and  engage 
in  these  other  fields  of  endeavor.  The  individuals  in  the 
community  will  feel  that  they  are  enjoying  both  a  greater 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  occupation  and  pursuit,  and  a 
greater  range  of  pursuits  from  which  to  choose,  because 
interests  other  than  merely  the  economic  will  flourish, 
and  on  a  large  scale  and  with  appreciation  in  the  new  city. 
This  wholesome  development  of  a  well  proportioned 
group  of  interests  in  the  community  may  arise  because 
profit  and  business,  and  the  bread  and  butter  question  need 
not  be  so  much  the  paramount  issues  of  life.  People  will 
have  more  freedom.  They  will  have  more  services  at 
their  disposal,  and  making  a  living  will  not  be  the  all 
absorbing  and  burdensome  task  that  it  now  is.  People 
will  have  more  time  for  health,  for  recreation,  for  social 
intercourse,  for  travel,  and  for  leisure;  for  enjoyment  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  for  keeping  up  their  education, 
and  for  family  life.  That  sounds  good,  and  it  is  good. 
And  the  better  organization  of  industry,  the  doing  away 
with  the  great  burden  of  sustaining  tens  of  thousands  of 
needless  forms  of  business,  and  the  release  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  from  the  daily  grind  en 
tailed  in  maintaining  these  unserviceable  enterprises,  en 
abling  them  to  be  free  to  render  these  higher  forms  of 
services,  will  go  far  toward  making  that  better,  richer, 
and  freer  life  possible. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  ZONING. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THAT  our  cities  should  be  districted  or  marked  off 
into  a  system  of  zones  has  in  the  past  few  years 
come  to  be  a  widely  accepted  principle  of  city 
planning.  Recent  years  have  seen  the  people  in  most  of 
our  larger  cities  become  interested  in  the  idea  of  zoning, 
and  numerous  campaigns  have  been  conducted  to  develop 
and  carry  out  some  scheme  of  zones  to  govern  the  future 
growth  of  these  cities.  People  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  common  sense,  factories 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become  scattered  all  about  the 
city,  in  all  sorts  of  inappropriate  places,  where  they  be 
come  more  of  a  nuisance  than  an  asset.  The  better  plan 
is  to  keep  them  off  to  themselves  in  some  special  part  of 
the  city  definitely  set  aside  for  them.  We  are  also  be 
ginning  to  learn  that  when  business  creeps  into  a  home 
district,  in  an  unrestricted  manner,  it  ruins  the  resi 
dential  character  of  the  neighborhood.  Such  an  invasion 
therefore,  should  not  be  permitted.  The  division  of  the 
city  into  zones,  to  which  special  types  of  buildings  and 
activities  will  be  restricted,  is  the  obvious  method  of  pre 
venting  the  further  spread  of  these  evils.  We  have  long 
since  learned  to  treat  our  homes  in  this  manner.  We  do 
not  put  the  kitchen  range  in  the  parlor,  or  the  parlor  furni 
ture  in  the  bed  rooms.  We  feel  that  each  room  of  the 
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home  is  appropriate  to  a  particular  purpose,  and  should 
be  more  or  less  restricted  to  a  particular  kind  of 
family  or  home  use.  We  reserve,  if  we  can,  a  room  for 
cooking,  another  for  dining,  others  for  sleeping  and  dress 
ing,  another  for  entertaining,  and  so  on.  We  accordingly 
do  not  mix  up  these  activities  and  use  any  room  in  the 
home  indiscriminately  for  conducting  any  and  all  of  these 
activities,  but  we  zone  the  home  and  carry  on  these 
several  activities  in  special  rooms  which  are  set  apart 
and  furnished  appropriately  for  each  purpose. 

Now,  the  people  of  our  cities  carry  on  as  many  or  even 
more  different  kinds  of  activities  in  the  cities  than  are 
carried  on  in  the  home,  and  the  city  accordingly  should 
be  divided  into  special  districts  or  zones,  so  that  each  of 
the  special  kinds  of  activities  carried  on  in  the  city — 
manufacturing,  shopping,  amusements,  recreation,  home 
life,  etc.,  may  be  conducted  in  some  special  zone  or  cen 
ter  in  the  city  which  would  be  set  apart  as  the  more  appro 
priate  place  for  that  particular  kind  of  activity.  Thus,  a 
residential  district  in  the  city  for  the  home  life  of  the  peo 
ple  could  be  established,  in  another  part  of  the  city  a  fac 
tory  section  could  be  set  aside  where  manufacturing  would 
be  carried  on,  and  in  still  another  part  a  down  town  shop 
ping  district  for  down  town  shopping  could  be  created,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  city,  until  a  complete  system  of 
zones  has  been  planned. 

These  special  districts,  or  zones,  however,  cannot  read 
ily  be  established  in  our  present  unplanned  cities.  After 
the  many  activities  which  are  carried  on  in  our  cities  have 
become  confused  and  have  been  permitted  to  be  conducted 
indiscriminately  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  it  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  them  and  restrict  each  kind  to  a  particular 
district.  About  the  most  that  can  be  accomplished  in  an 
unplanned  'city  is  to  prevent  a  further  growth  of  the  con- 
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fusion  which  already  exists.  The  old  evils  can  hardly  be 
undone  after  they  have  become  so  firmly  rooted.  Our 
unplanned  cities  so  far,  have  succeeded  only  in  placing 
some  restrictions  upon  the  further  spread  of  these  evils. 
The  new  city  fortunately,  will  not  be  thus  handicapped, 
for,  since  it  may  start  with  a  new  site  and  a  clean  slate,  it 
can  be  laid  out  into  a  system  of  carefully  planned  zones  at 
the  start.  Thus,  confusion  and  disorder  may  be  prevented 
from  ever  getting  a  foothold  in  our  planned  city.  The 
new  city  is  designed  with  a  view  to  making  it  disorder- 
proof,  that  is,  so  that  it  will  not  readily  sink  into  confusion 
and  lose  its  original  beauty,  order,  and  efficiency. 

A  brief  study  of  the  chart  that  is  shown  will  enable 
the  reader  to  grasp  the  scheme  of  zones  which  has  been 
laid  out  for  the  city.  First,  it  may  be  noted  the  entire 
city  is  divided  into  two  parts;  one  of  these  divisions  con 
stitutes  the  living  or  home  section,  the  other  embraces  the 
service  half  of  the  city.  The  dividing  line  between  these 
two  major  divisions  is  made  by  means  of  a  broad  avenue 
or  esplanade,  which  runs  from  east  to  west  across  the  city. 
This  broad  avenue  serves  to  separate  permanently  and 
keep  distinct  the  two  major  divisions  of  the  city.  It 
definitely  prevents  the  special  buildings  and  activities  ap 
propriate  to  either  zone  from  intruding  into  and  interfer 
ing  with  those  of  the  other.  Each  half  of  the  city  is  thus 
restricted  to  its  appropriate  purposes.  The  beautiful  liv 
ing  section  is  reserved,  of  course,  for  the  homes  of  the 
people;  the  facilities  which  serve  the  local  shopping,  rec 
reational,  social,  and  other  neighborhood  needs  of  the 
people  being  conveniently  grouped  into  a  system  of  servis- 
oriums  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  living  por 
tion  of  the  city,  each  local  neighborhood  possessing  one. 

The  other  half  of  the  city,  the  important  service  sec 
tion,  is  reserved  for  the  industrial  center,  the  down  town 
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shopping  district,  and  the  civic  center,  the  latter  contain 
ing  a  cluster  of  beautiful  public  buildings,  the  union  sta 
tion  and  the  large  recreation  lake  and  park.  These  several 
centers  are  created  in  the  service  b^ction  of  the  city,  so 
that  the  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  activities  which  are 
carried  on  in  this  half  of  the  city,  may  each  have  a  special 
and  appropriate  district,  or  center  of  its  own,  where  the 
special  kind  of  activity — shopping,  business,  recreation, 
entertainment,  etc.,  may  be  carried  on  to  better  advantage, 
without  confusion  and  interference  from  other  activities. 
These  several  zones  and  centers  into  which  the  city  is 
divided  may,  of  course,  be  grouped  in  a  number  of  differ 
ent  arrangements.  The  more  important  considerations 
which  determined  the  choice  of  arrangement  of  these 
zones  for  the  new  city  were  convenience,  accessibility, 
and  opportunity  for  the  unimpeded  growth  of  the  city 
and  of  each  of  its  divisions. 

THE   PROBLEM    OF   EXPANSION. 

Our  present  cities  have  sprung  up  with  almost  no  pro 
vision  for  such  an  important  factor  as  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  city.  Because  of  this  neglect,  our  un 
planned  cities  have  grown  up  with  surrounded  sections. 
These  encysted  parts  offer  a  great  obstacle  to  the  proper 
and  economical  development  of  a  city.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  for  these  enclosed  districts  to  expand,  and  all 
the  more  important  sections  of  our  unplanned  cities  are 
actually  shut  in,  it  is  necessary  for  these  pocketed  sections 
to  break  through  their  boundaries  and  invade  some  other 
section,  perhaps  a  fine  residential  district,  and  cause  a 
portion  of  it  to  be  torn  down,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  new  buildings  which  are  to  be  crowded  into  it.  In 
our  cities  it  is  not  infrequent  that  costly  and  beautiful 
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residences  have  to  be  extensively  remodeled  for  business 
purposes  or  completely  torn  down.  If  any  homes  re 
main  in  the  doomed  section,  their  usefulness  for  resi 
dential  purposes  is  ruined  by  the  crowding  in  of  stores 
and  of  other  business  buildings,  as  the  business  section 
of  the  city  expands  and  encroaches  upon  the  surrounding 
residential  section.  This  costly,  wasteful,  and  destruc 
tive  mode  of  expansion  will  not  be  visited  upon  the  new 
city,  for  it  is  especially  planned  to  permit  the  free  growth 
of  any  part  of  the  city  without  the  necessity  of  the  ad 
jacent  sections  being  invaded  and  destroyed.  This  great 
waste  and  destruction  in  our  present  cities  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  cities  were  not  planned,  and  so  no  ade 
quate  provision  for  their  growth  and  expansion  was 
made. 


THE    PERIPHERAL    PLAN    OF    GROWTH. 

Careful  consideration,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  been 
given  to  this  factor  of  growth  in  developing  the  scheme 
of  zones  for  the  new  city.  Ample  provision  for  the  ex 
pansion  of  each  zone  has  been  made.  This  has  been 
achieved  to  the  extent  that  the  two  major  divisions  of  the 
city  are  each  free  to  grow  in  three  out  of  the  four  direc 
tions  of  the  compass.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  zones  is  such  that  the  living  and  the  service 
sections  of  the  city  are  mutually  accessible,  as  they  should 
be,  and  yet  each  division  is  given  an  ample  opportunity 
for  unimpeded  growth.  The  down  town,  or  service  sec 
tion,  for  example,  is  given  a  full  opportunity  for  unre 
stricted  growth,  and  need  never  encroach  upon  the  living 
section,  however  large  it  may  become.  It  may  grow  freely 
to  whatever  proportions  by  expanding  in  each  of  three  di 
rections.  It  may  grow  forward  by  additions  to  the  north, 
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while  lateral  growth  is  amply  taken  care  of,  for  it  may  ex 
pand  freely  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west.  This  sec 
tion  of  the  city  is  estopped  only  on  the  south,  where  the 
esplanade  permanently  marks  it  off  from  the  living  sec 
tion.  The  large  living  section  also  is  provided  with  ample 
opportunity  for  unimpeded  growth.  It  may  grow  in  the 
forward  direction  by  expanding  to  the  south,  while  its 
lateral  growth  proceeds  without  restriction  both  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west.  The  city  center  is  allotted  a  large 
area  in  which  this  great  center  may  be  developed,  and 
after  this  large  space  is  occupied,  it  may  then  expand  in 
definitely  to  the  north,  as  a  glance  at  the  chart  of  the  city 
will  show. 

By  this  arrangement  of  zones,  all  parts  of  the  city  can 
expand  freely  to  meet  the  needs  of  growth.  The  inva 
sion  of  one  zone  by  the  buildings  and  activities  of  another, 
with  the  train  of  evils  that  follows  upon  such  an  intrusion, 
is  definitely  and  permanently  avoided,  for  each  part  of 
the  city  is  free  to  grow  without  the  necessity  of  disrupt 
ing  the  system  of  zones,  or  the  need  of  invading  another 
zone,  and  causing  the  buildings  in  that  part  of  the  city  to 
be  torn  down  or  to  be  remodeled  to  provide  for  such  ex 
pansion.  The  industrial  zone,  for  example,  placed  where 
it  is  in  the  system  of  zones,  can  expand  freely.  There  is 
ample  room  for  additional  factories  as  the  factory  section 
grows.  New  factories  will  not,  because  of  the  lack  of 
such  room  in  the  industrial  center,  be  forced  over  into 
the  living  section,  as  is  so  often  necessary  now,  and  thus 
cause  some  of  the  homes  there  to  be  torn  down,  and  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  the  homelike  atmosphere  and  resi 
dential  character  of  this  part  of  the  city.  In  fact,  the 
city  is  so  planned  that  such  evils  need  never  arise.  The 
harmonious  and  efficient  arrangement  of  the  zones  and 
centers  in  the  city  make  such  evils  unnecessary.  It  has 
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been  estimated  that  buildings  of  the  value  of  two  hun 
dred  millions  of  dollars  are  torn  down  annually  merely 
to  make  room  for  expansion  within  our  cities;  sufficient 
money  to  make  a  good  start  toward  building  a  hand 
some  city. 

The  peripheral  plan  of  growth  will  largely  obviate 
this  great  destruction.  The  peripheral  plan  is  a  simple 
plan,  orderly  and  scientific.  It  conserves  the  beauty  of 
the  city  and  promotes  the  harmonious  working  of  its 
several  divisions.  A  city  designed,  as  is  the  new  city,  to 
conform  to  this  principle  is  provided  with  ample  oppor 
tunity  for  the  growth  of  each  of  its  sections,  and  thus 
will  be  saved  the  disorder  and  the  costly  waste  and  de 
struction  which  are  incurred  in  the  unplanned  for  growth 
of  our  present  cities. 

THE   AREA   OF   THE   CITY. 

Although  our  large  cities  spread  in  a  wasteful  manner 
over  very  large  areas,  congestion  nevertheless  is  a  notori 
ous  characteristic  of  these  unplanned  cities.  We  are 
only  too  familiar  with  the  particulars.  We  know  that 
large  numbers  of  the  people  in  these  cities,  in  spite  of  this 
great  waste  of  space,  are  forced  to  live  in  congested 
tenements  or  in  cramped  apartments,  that  the  traffic  in 
the  streets  is  exceedingly  congested,  and  that  buildings 
are  jammed  together.  This  crowded  condition  shuts 
out  needed  light  and  air,  and  seriously  detracts  from  the 
appearance  of  the  buildings  after  much  money  has  been 
spent  upon  their  fagades.  These  unfortunate  conditions, 
which  are  the  notorious  characteristics  of  our  large  un 
planned  cities,  are  prevalent  in  spite  of  the  great  areas 
they  occupy.  The  city  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  occupies 
an  area  so  large  that  it  is  difficult  to  hold  the  picture  of 
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its  great  size  in  the  field  of  vision.  It  covers  the  vast 
area  of  199.4  square  miles.  It  would  appear  at  first 
thought  that  the  great  command  of  space  enjoyed  by  this 
large  city  would  readily  provide  a  great  roominess  within 
the  city,  and  serve  to  avoid  all  overcrowding  and  conges 
tion  in  it.  But  it  does  not  eliminate  such  evils  in  Chicago, 
nor  does  such  extravagant  use  of  space  eliminate  these 
evils  in  any  of  our  other  unplanned  cities. 

How  large  an  area  then  should  a  planned  city  occupy? 
Well,  again  let  us  investigate.  When  we  speak  of  a 
city,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Chicago,  as  being  congested 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  city  consists  of  a  dense 
population  occupying  an  area  of  two  hundred  square  miles. 
We  mean  that  at  certain  points  in  the  city  there  is 
overcrowding.  When  people  speak  of  congestion,  they 
are  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  traffic  at  certain  street 
intersections  and  along  many  streets,  particularly  in  the 
down  town  section,  is  too  dense  for  safety  and  expedition. 
We  mean,  to  illustrate  further,  that  some  portions  of  the 
living  section  of  the  city  are  congested,  that  some  elevated 
railway  stations  become  jammed  at  certain  hours  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  that  some  parts  of  the  shopping 
district  are  overcrowded  and  this  often  results  in  con 
siderable  pushing  and  shoving  and  discomfort  as  the  peo 
ple  try  to  move  about  there. 

Safeguarding  the  planned  city  against  congestion  then 
does  not  mean  that  it  should  merely  be  spread  out  over  a 
great  area.  It  means  that  all  the  points  in  the  city  where 
people  congregate  should  be  carefully  studied,  so  that 
ample  space  may  be  provided  at  those  points  to  prevent 
overcrowding  from  arising.  Relief  from  congestion  in  a 
city  is  not  to  be  secured  merely  by  giving  the  city  a  great 
gross  area,  but  by  properly  distributing  the  activities  of 
the  city  and  by  providing  ample  space  at  the  particular 
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points  where  congestion  would  otherwise  arise.  The  area 
allotted  to  the  various  parts  of  any  city  should  be  suffi 
ciently  large  to  provide  ample  room  at  all  points  within 
the  city  where  people  congregate :  where  a  number  of 
families  live  together  in  tenements  or  apartment  houses; 
or  gather  for  social  intercourse,  for  walking  along  prom 
enades,  or  for  recreation;  or  meet  in  walking  through 
halls,  in  getting  on  and  off  elevators,  or  in  boarding  cars ; 
or  where  they  congregate  while  shopping,  or  transacting 
business.  If  space  is  allotted  at  all  these  points  for  free 
movement,  the  city  will  be  free  of  congestion  and  con 
fusion,  for  it  is  at  such  points  that  congestion  or  over 
crowding  arises  in  our  cities  simply  because  ample  space 
has  not  been  provided  at  such  places,  and  because  the 
activities  have  not  been  properly  distributed  about  the 
city. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  provide  more  room  than  is  neces 
sary  for  doing  these  things  in  a  convenient  and  comfort 
able  manner  would  only  serve  to  bring  about  another 
group  of  evils  in  the  city.  It  would  make  the  city  incon 
venient.  An  extravagant  and  wasteful  use  of  space 
serves  to  bring  about  a  waste  of  the  time  and  a  drain  upon 
the  energies  of  the  people  in  traveling  the  long  and  tedi 
ous  distances  necessary  to  reach  the  various  parts  of  a  city 
spreading  unnecessarily  and  waste  fully  over  a  vast  area. 
It  makes  the  facilities  for  shopping,  for  amusement,  for 
recreation,  for  education,  and  so  on  too  remote,  or  even 
altogether  out  of  reach  of  many  people.  In  this  planned 
city  we  have  tried  to  attain  a  comfortable  roominess 
throughout  the  city  without  resorting  to  a  wasteful  and 
extravagant  expansiveness.  The  usual  drains  upon  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  people  will  thus  happily  be  avoided, 
for  all  the  various  parts  of  the  new  city  are  arranged  to  be 
within  the  convenient  reach  of  the  people  in  the  city. 
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In  planning  this  aspect  of  the  city  use  was  made  of 
about  the  same  idea  that  one  would  employ  in  laying  out 
say,  an  office,  a  home,  or  a  kitchen.  You  would  not 
wish  to  have  the  desk,  the  telephone,  and  the  other  ap 
pliances  in  your  office ;  or  the  kitchen  range,  cabinet,  table, 
and  sink  in  your  kitchen  crowded  so  closely  together  that 
you  would  not  have  elbow  room  in  which  to  work.  Nor 
going  in  the  other  direction  of  providing  more  space,  you 
would  not  want  the  facilities  in  your  office  or  in  the 
kitchen  placed  so  far  apart  that  they  would  be  out  of 
reach  and  so  could  not  conveniently  be  used.  You  would 
not  wish  to  waste  your  steps  in  walking  some  distance 
back  and  forth  across  the  office  or  the  kitchen  in  order  to 
use  these  aids  to  office  or  kitchen  work  when  you  should 
be  able  merely  to  reach  for  them.  We  prefer,  if  we  can 
have  our  way,  to  arrange  and  space  these  appliances  so 
that  we  have  a  sense  of  freedom  and  roominess  for  our 
work  and  yet  have  these  facilities,  which  we  need  in  our 
routine,  conveniently  within  reach.  So  we  have  tried 
to  make  our  planned  city  convenient  by  placing  those 
things  which  are  used  most  frequently  most  conveniently 
at  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  make  it  roomy  by  pro 
viding  adequate  space  for  free  movement  at  all  the 
points  where  these  conveniences  are  used  by  a  number  of 
people.  In  this  way  all  discomfort,  confusion,  and  over 
crowding  will  be  avoided  throughout  the  city. 

Let  us  briefly  go  over  the  points  where  congestion 
usually  arises  in  our  unplanned  cities  and  see  how  these 
points  of  overcrowding  have  been  taken  care  of  in  the 
new  city.  Surely  all  would  agree  that  the  new  city  should 
be  a  roomy,  commodious,  and  convenient  city,  and  that 
over-crowded  places  and  points  of  congestion  should  be 
avoided  wherever  possible  throughout  the  city.  This 
high  standard  has  been  closely  followed.  Take  the  living 
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section  of  the  city,  for  example,  and  its  housing  facilities. 
There  is  no  cramping  of  space  or  congestion  in  this  roomy 
district.  On  the  contrary  there  are  broad  courts  and  an 
unusual  spaciousness  generally.  The  reader  may  recall 
the  high  standards  of  roominess  and  commodiousness 
which  were  set  up  for  the  resiances  and  the  home  suites 
sheltered  in  them.  No  class  of  people  need  live  in  con 
gested  living  quarters  in  the  new  city,  for  all  the  home 
suites,  even  those  of  the  minimum  standards,  are  un 
usually  roomy  and  comfortable.  In  fact  the  home  suites 
provided  in  the  resiances  have  a  commodiousness  on  the 
whole  unmatched  by  the  housing  facilities  provided  in 
our  unplanned  cities.  The  servisoriums  also  are  amply 
large  to  provide  commodious  quarters  for  every  form 
of  recreation,  education,  amusement,  and  social  life  which 
may  be  found  desirable  in  the  local  neighborhoods.  The 
walks,  promenades,  halls,  elevator  landings,  and  arcades; 
the  courts,  and  the  carefully  planned  traffic  lanes  in  the 
living  section  of  the  city,  all  are  made  sufficiently  spa 
cious  to  safeguard  them  against  over-crowding  and  dis 
comfort.  The  down  town  section  is  planned  upon  an 
equal  plane  of  commodiousness  and  comfort. 

Upon  this  scale  of  roominess  and  convenience  how 
large  an  area  would  the  new  city  occupy  when  it  has  grown 
to  have  a  population  as  large,  say,  as  that  of  the  city  of 
Chicago?  Let  us  calculate  it  together.  Each  local 
neighborhood,  or  local  unit,  embraces  on  the  average,  as 
we  have  seen,  four  avenues  of  resiances  and  one  avenue 
devoted  to  the  servisorium,  or  service  center  building. 
The  portion  of  these  avenues  which  is  included  in  a  local 
unit  is  some  four  blocks  in  length  or  approximately  thir 
teen  hundred  feet,  that  is,  a  local  unit  is  some  four  blocks 
in  length  by  four  avenues  of  resiances  and  one  servisorium 
in  width.  If  the  courts  which  are  to  be  laid  out  with 
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floweis,  gardens,  and  grass  between  these  avenues  of 
buildings,  average  eighty  feet  in  width,  each  local  unit 
would  embrace  an  area  of  some  one  thousand  three  hun 
dred  feet  in  length  by  about  six  hundred  feet  in  width  or 
about  eighteen  acres.  Since  each  local  neighborhood  in 
cludes  approximately  two  thousand  families  or  some  eight 
thousand  persons,  if  we  divide  the  population  of  Chicago 
which  was  2,701,705  inhabitants  (1920  Census)  by  8,000 
such  a  population  in  the  new  city  would  be  grouped  into 
some  336  local  units,  or  neighborhoods.  This  number 
multiplied  by  eighteen  acres  would  make  the  living  section 
of  the  city  occupy  about  ten  square  miles.  Now  if  we  add 
to  this  area  the  are  a  occupied  by  the  down  town,  or  service 
section  of  the  city;  namely,  some  four  or  five  square  miles, 
we  see  that  the  city,  although  free  from  congestion  and 
much  more  roomy,  convenient,  and  commodious  than  the 
city  of  Chicago,  would  occupy  only  fourteen  or  fifteen 
square  miles,  instead  of  the  extravagant  and  time-wasting 
area  of  199.4  square  miles. 

In  planning  the  new  city  it  was  not  our  purpose  to 
have  the  city  occupy  fifteen  square  miles  or  any  other 
particular  area.  It  was  our  purpose  to  plan  the  city  in 
the  first  place  to  measure  up  to  certain  high  standards  of 
convenience  and  commodiousness,  to  provide  ample  room 
for  the  city  population  in  which  to  live,  to  move  about,  to 
have  homes,  to  transact  business,  to  engage  in  social 
intercourse,  and  to  carry  on  the  many  other  activities 
which  city  people  are  accustomed  to  carrying  on  in  their 
cities,  and  to  do  these  things  with  a  feeling  of  ease  and 
freedom  and  comfort.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
interests  of  economy,  in  the  important  factors  of  time, 
energy,  and  costs,  a  recklessly  extravagant  and  wasteful 
handling  of  space  should  be  avoided.  All  parts  of  the 
city  should  be  amply  provided  with  space,  but  yet  should 
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be  kept  quite  convenient.  So,  space  for  housing  pur 
poses  upon  a  scale  of  commodiousness  hitherto  un- 
en joyed  by  our  city  populations  was  provided,  and  also 
ample  space  at  all  points  in  the  city  where  people  gather 
for  walking,  riding,  and  for  amusement,  working, 
playing,  etc.,  was  allotted,  so  that  congestion  and  dis 
comfort  would  be  avoided.  Even  at  those  points  in  the 
city  where  the  effect  of  spaciousness  was  found  to  be 
desirable,  such  space  was  provided  in  ample  fashion,  and 
when  all  this  space  was  added  up,  the  city  turned  out  to 
occupy  not  199.4  but  about  fifteen  square  miles. 

We  have  grown  up  since  our  infancy  with  our  un 
planned  cities,  and  have  become  so  accustomed  to  them 
that  their  waste  and  disorder  do  not  shock  us,  as  pinched 
feet  did  not  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  Chinese  who 
were  accustomed  to  them.  Since  the  conditions  in  our 
unplanned  cities  have  not  arrested  our  attention,  and 
caused  many  people  to  ponder  over  them,  it  may  come 
as  a  surprise  for  which  we  are  not  quite  prepared,  to 
realize  that  so  great  a  saving  in  space  and  a  corre 
sponding  gain  in  convenience  within  the  city  may  be 
achieved,  and  at  the  same  time  a  substantial  gain  in 
roominess  throughout  the  city  may  be  attained.  It  but 
reveals  again  the  advantages  of  planning  a  city,  instead 
of  permitting  so  important  and  complex  a  thing  to  grow 
up  in  a  topsy-turvy  manner  without  forethought  or 
design. 

Part  of  this  saving  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  new 
city  is  secured  by  building  the  city  up  to  a  more  nearly 
uniform  height.  A  large  city  should  not  be  too  spread 
out,  too  flat.  Lacking  a  reasonable  height,  a  city  spreads 
over  an  area  so  vast  that  it  becomes  inconvenient.  Its 
various  parts  become  so  remote  that  they  tend  to  become 
inaccessible  to  many  people  in  the  city.  Thus,  a  con- 
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siderable  portion  of  the  people  in  our  large  cities  seldom, 
if  ever,  visit  or  use  important  sections  of  their  cities. 
They  are  thus  compelled  to  suffer  the  disadvantages  of 
living  in  these  large  cities  without  being  able  to  enjoy 
their  advantages.  The  excessive  spreading  out  of  a  city 
is  also  a  source  of  congestion  in  the  traffic  lanes.  The 
people  are  forced  to  spend  an  inordinate  proportion  of 
their  time  in  merely  going  to  and  from  the  various  parts 
of  a  city  which  spreads  over  so  vast  a  territory.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  great  a  building  height  should  be 
avoided,  for  it  also  would  bring  about  congestion  and  in 
addition  it  would  shut  out  needed  light  and  air.  There 
is  a  certain  range  of  heights  particularly  for  the  living 
section  of  the  city,  which  gives  the  greatest  convenience, 
frees  the  city  of  congestion  and  makes  it  light,  airy, 
beautiful,  and  commodious.  As  a  matter  of  common 
sense  this  is  the  general  height  that  we  should  select  for 
this  section  of  the  city.  At  some  points  in  the  city  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  build  some  lofty  tower  buildings. 
One,  two,  or  perhaps  three  of  such  buildings  with  a  great 
heavenward  lift  would,  if  built  in  the  city  center,  lend  to 
the  beauty  and  picturesqueness  of  that  great  down  town 
center.  This  sort  of  building  however,  obviously,  is  not 
suitable  to  the  living  section  of  the  city,  and  should  not  be 
built  among  the  homes  of  the  people. 

This  great  saving  in  space,  and  gain  in  roominess  and 
convenience  in  the  new  city,  is  attained  by  the  careful 
planning  of  the  city.  All  the  facilities  which  the  people 
use  in  the  new  city  become  more  convenient  because  of 
this  improved  utilization  of  its  space.  It  should  be  quite 
evident  that  the  parts  of  a  city  which  occupies  only  four 
teen  or  fifteen  square  miles  are  much  more  accessible  to 
the  people  of  that  city  than  are  the  divisions  of  a  city 
which  sprawls  out  over  the  vast  area  of  two  hundred 
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square  miles.  When  the  people  in  one  of  our  unplanned 
dispersive  cities  wish  to  go  to  some  place  for  social 
intercourse  or  for  entertainment,  or  wish  to  go  to  a 
library,  to  a  gymnasium,  to  a  recreation  park,  to  the 
theater,  or  to  shop,  they  may  have  to  walk  or  ride  a  dis 
tance  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  blocks,  and  sometimes 
even  several  miles.  But  in  this  planned  city,  since  all 
such  facilities  and  services  which  are  of  a  local  nature 
are  supplied  in  the  neighborhood  servisoriums,  people  do 
not  have  to  waste  time  and  effort  in  going  long  and 
tedious  distances  to  enjoy  these  services,  for  they  are 
immediately  at  hand,  indeed,  almost  at  their  very  elbows. 
The  services  supplied  in  the  down  town  sections  of  our 
larger  cities  are  five,  ten,  and  sometimes  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  the  people  who  live  in  the  outer  portions  of 
the  living  sections  of  these  cities.  The  down  town  dis 
tricts  consequently  may  be  reached  only  after  many  long 
and  time-consuming  journeys  on  crowded  surface  or 
elevated  cars.  In  this  planned  city  the  many  services, 
which  are  supplied  in  the  great  down  town  section,  may 
be  reached  from  even  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  city  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  One  may  go  to  the  down  town 
section  in  from  one  third  to  one  fifth  of  the  time  re 
quired  in  our  unplanned  cities.  Further,  this  brief 
journey  may  be  taken  in  a  comfortable  manner,  for  ade 
quate  traffic  facilities  of  an  advanced  type  are  especially 
planned  and  provided  for  the  city.  The  distances  which 
must  be  traveled  in  going  about  a  city  that  spreads  over 
the  great  area  of  two  hundred  square  miles  are  obviously 
from  three  to  five  times  greater  than  would  have  to  be 
covered  in  a  city  of  the  same  population  but  with  its 
population  better  distributed  so  as  to  avoid  congestion 
and  occupying  an  area  of  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  square 
miles.  Thus  many  hours  which  are  now  consumed  in 
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tedious,  uncomfortable,  and  often  unhealthful  riding  in 
surface,  elevated,  and  subway  cars  are  saved  to  the 
people  in  this  planned  city.  The  new  city  marks  a  great 
advance  upon  our  unplanned  cities  in  its  conveniences 
and  in  its  commodiousness,  and  also  in  the  time  that  will 
be  saved  to  the  people  in  going  about  the  city. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  city  be  just  of 
this  size.  But  the  principles  employed  to  govern  the 
distribution  and  utilization  of  space  do  seem  to  me  to 
be  important.  A  city,  of  course,  should  be  roomy  and 
commodious  and  as  free  from  congestion  as  possible; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  also  should  be  convenient.  A 
waste  of  space  prevents  this.  Such  waste  also  makes  the 
piping,  the  wiring,  and  the  paving  of  the  city,  and  all  its 
public  utilities  unnecessarily  expensive.  There  is  also 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  spending  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  in  merely  going  about  a  city.  It  retards  busi 
ness,  wastes  our  time,  and  prevents  us  from  enjoying 
much  that  is  going  on  in  the  city.  We  need  a  happy 
adjustment  of  these  two  factors — roominess  and  con 
venience.  The  plan  presented  certainly  achieves  this 
desirable  end  far  better  than  is  attained  in  any  of  our 
unplanned  cities,  does  it  not  ? 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
THE  TRAFFIC  SYSTEM. 

THE  traffic  question  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
serious  and  difficult  problem  to  handle  in  our 
unplanned  cities.  The  streets  in  these  cities 
have  become  so  notoriously  dangerous  and  congested 
with  traffic  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  need  of  im 
proving  these  conditions.  The  provision  for  traffic  in 
the  new  city  should  be  substantially  improved,  for  in 
planning  it  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  lessons  learned 
in  our  older  cities.  Our  unplanned  cities  are  utilizing 
a  street  system  that  was  laid  out  before  the  modern 
methods  of  transportation  were  heard  of — the  electrically 
driven  street  car,  the  subway,  the  automobile,  the  auto 
truck,  etc.,  just  as  the  narrow  streets  of  Japan  were  laid 
out  to  accommodate  an  even  more  primitive  form  of 
traffic.  The  new  city  need  not  labor  under  such  a 
handicap.  A  new  system  of  streets  and  traffic  facilities 
should  be  laid  out,  one  that  is  better  adapted  to  the 
modern  modes  of  transportation.  Let  us  see  how  this 
may  be  achieved.  When  we  examine  the  traffic  facili 
ties  of  our  cities,  we  may  be  surprised  at  the  variety  of 
traffic  that  has  sprung  up  in  them  in  recent  years.  First 
there  is  the  incoming  and  outgoing  railway  traffic,  which 
includes  extensive  railroad,  passenger  and  freight  termi 
nals,  Another  form  of  traffic  consists  of  the  extensive 
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delivering  of  goods  about  the  city,  and  the  hauling  of 
supplies  and  materials  by  means  of  freight  subways, 
motor  trucks,  and  horse  drawn  vehicles.  Next,  we  have 
the  facilities  for  conveying  the  people  of  the  city  to 
various  parts  of  the  city  by  means  of  the  surface,  ele 
vated,  and  subway  systems ;  the  busses,  and  taxicabs,  and 
private  automobiles.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  the 
walks  and  promenades  which  are  laid  out  in  our  cities. 
Now  which  of  these  forms  of  traffic  and  facilities  do  we 
need  in  the  new  city,  and  how  may  they  be  fitted  to  advan 
tage  into  the  plan  of  the  city? 

The  working  out  of  an  efficient  and  satisfactory 
traffic  system  would  seem  to  be  a  complex  problem. 
Well,  it  is.  But  it  can  be  done.  In  this  planned  city, 
fortunately,  we  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  avoid  many 
of  the  traffic  evils  which  have  sprung  up  in  our  unplanned 
cities.  The  plan  of  the  new  city,  together  with  its  system 
of  zones,  lends  itself  to  the  incorporation  of  a  system 
of  traffic  of  an  advanced  type  which  will  contain  some 
novel  and  unusually  efficient  methods  of  handling  city 
traffic. 

In  designing  the  traffic  system  for  the  city,  we  were 
guided  by  the  idea  that  the  system  of  traffic  should 
measure  up  to  certain  important  standards  of  service. 
Safety  and  comfort,  for  instance,  are  two  standards 
which  surely  should  be  emphasized  at  all  points.  Ex 
pedition  is  also  an  important  standard  that  should  be 
attained  by  the  traffic  system.  Since  the  traffic  lanes 
and  their  rolling  equipment  are  not  an  aesthetic  feature 
of  city  life,  such  transit  facilities  in  a  modern  city  should 
not  be  conspicuous,  but  on  the  contrary  should  be  con 
cealed  from  view  as  much  as  possible.  The  unwelcome 
noises  and  general  unsightliness  of  the  traffic  facilities  in 
our  planned  cities  are  serious  traffic  evils  which  should 
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be  avoided  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  in  the  new  city. 
The  idea  is  that  these  high  standards  are  very  desirable 
and  we  should  attain  them  in  the  new  city  if  we  can. 
That  they  are  possible  to  attain,  we  shall  soon  see. 

To  achieve  an  efficient  and  adequate  traffic  system  for 
the  new  city  it  was  considered  feasible  to  specialize  the 
traffic,  that  is,  to  differentiate  between  the  several  kinds 
of  traffic  which  would  arise  in  the  city,  and  provide  ac 
cordingly,  special  lanes  and  facilities  for  each  particular 
kind.  Separate  lanes  were  planned,  therefore,  for  the 
passenger  and  the  freight  service,  for  the  heavy  and  the 
light  vehicular  traffic,  and  special  safe  promenades  were 
planned  for  the  pedestrians. 

The  general  plan  of  the  traffic  system  for  the  city  is 
simple.  If  you  will  look  at  the  traffic  chart  shown,  you 
will  see  that  there  are  three  sections  or  zones  of  the  city; 
namely,  the  living  section,  the  industrial  section,  and  the 
down  town  shopping  district  and  city  center,  which  are  to 
be  made  mutually  accessible.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  two  systems  of  traffic:  One,  a  group  of 
trunk  lanes  which  runs  between  these  zones  and  serves 
to  connect  them  with  each  other;  the  other,  groups  of 
branch  lanes  which  operate  in  the  interior  of  each  of 
these  zones  and  provide  the  means  by  which  the  detailed 
parts  of  each  of  these  zones  may  be  reached.  Now, 
if  you  will  note  the  interior  of  these  zones,  the  living 
section,  for  instance,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  system 
of  branch  lanes  has  been  planned  to  be  laid  out  in  this 
district.  These  minor  lanes  will  provide  transportation 
facilities  to  and  from  all  points  within  this  district.  The 
industrial  zone  is  likewise  provided  with  a  system  of 
branch  lanes,  while  the  down  town  district,  or  city  center, 
is  provided  with  a  loop  system  of  traffic  for  reaching  its 
detailed  parts.  As  was  mentioned,  these  branch  systems 
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in  the  three  zones  of  the  city  are  to  be  connected  with 
each  other  by  means  of  trunk  lanes  which  will  run  across 
the  city  at  the  division  line  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
city,  i.  e.,  between  the  living  section  and  the  service  sec 
tion.  These  trunk  lanes  will  thus  pass  in  front  of  each  of 
the  three  main  zones  of  the  city,  and  will  connect  with 
the  branch  traffic  facilities  in  them.  The  minor  traffic 
lanes  will  branch  off  from  these  trunk  lanes  and  will  then 
proceed  on  out  to  the  outer  portions  of  the  city.  Traffic 
arising  in  any  one  of  these  three  zones  may  travel  along 
the  minor  lanes  in  it  until  it  reaches  the  large  trunk  lane 
running  across  the  end  of  the  zone.  Upon  arriving  here 
the  traffic  will  turn  into  this  main  artery  of  travel  and 
proceed  along  it  to  reach  the  other  zones  in  the  city. 
When  the  zone  of  destination  is  reached,  the  traffic  will 
turn  at  the  appropriate  point  from  the  trunk  lane  into  a 
branch  lane  in  the  zone,  and  move  along  this  branch  lane 
until  the  traffic  reaches  the  particular  point  that  is  to 
be  attained  in  the  zone.  In  the  down  town  section,  or 
city  center,  there  is  laid  out,  as  has  been  indicated,  a  spe 
cial  loop  system  of  traffic.  This  loop  system  also  con 
nects  with  the  large  trunk  lane  which  runs  across  the  city, 
and  by  it  the  lanes  in  the  other  zones  of  the  city  may  be 
reached. 

Thus  if  one  were  in  the  living  section,  say  at  A  (see 
diagram)  and  wished  to  go  to  the  point  C  in  the  indus 
trial  section ;  starting  at  A  the  person  would  go  along  the 
branch  lane,  which  passed  by  this  point,  until  he  reached 
the  trunk  lane  B,  then  he  would  turn  into  this  trunk 
lane  and  proceed  along  it  until  the  industrial  section  was 
reached.  When  he  arrived  at  the  proper  branch  lane 
running  back  into  the  industrial  zone,  he  would  turn  off 
the  trunk  lane  into  it,  and  proceed  along  this  minor  lane 
to  his  point  of  destination.  Or,  if  he  were  in  the  down 
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town  center,  say  at  D  and  wished  to  go  home,  to  the 
point  E  in  the  living  section,  he  would  use  the  loop  system 
of  traffic  in  the  down  town  center  to  reach  the  trunk 
lane  B,  turn  into  it,  and  proceed  along  it  until  he  reached 
the  branch  lane  in  the  living  section  leading  to  E.  At 
that  point  he  would  leave  the  trunk  lane  and  proceed 
up  this  branch  lane  to  his  point  of  destination — E. 

As  the  living  section  of  the  city  grows  in  depth,  cross 
town  passenger  and  truck  lanes  may  be  built  across  this 
section  in  the  form  of  subways.  This  service  would  thus 
accommodate  the  cross  town  travel  at  these  points  but 
would  not  interfere  with  the  courts  or  create  dangerous 
grade  crossings  at  the  points  where  it  would  meet  the 
traffic  lanes  going  in  the  down  town  direction. 

Having  now  a  broad  idea  of  how  people  and  vehicles 
may  go  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  let  us  con 
sider  the  traffic  system  a  little  more  in  detail.  We  may 
note  how  the  delivering  of  goods,  household  articles, 
laundry,  etc.  about  the  city  is  to  be  handled,  what  the 
means  of  rapid  transit  are,  how  automobile  traffic  may 
be  taken  care  of,  and  so  on.  Let  us  familiarize  ourselves 
first  with  the  delivery  and  trucking  system  which  is 
planned  for  the  new  city.  It  is  specially  designed  and 
possesses  seme  novel  features. 


THE  DELIVERY   SYSTEM. 

City  Freight  Delivery. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  products  which  are  manu 
factured  in  the  industrial  zone  will  be  taken  directly  from 
the  manufactories  there  to  the  large  stores  in  the  shopping 
district.  These  large  stores  may  thus  be  kept  stocked  up 
in  a  quite  convenient  manner.  These  stocks  of  goods  as 
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well  as  other  supplies  will  be  delivered  from  the  factories 
and  warehouses  to  the  stores  in  the  shopping  district  and 
to  other  points  in  the  down  town  district  by  means  of  a 
specially  planned  autotruck  service.  A  special  system 
of  traffic  lanes  running  between  the  industrial  zone  and 
the  shopping  district  has  been  laid  out  to  accommodate 
this  important  truck  service  operating  between  these  two 
centers.  Part  of  this  traffic  system  consists  of  a  system 
of  minor  branch  lanes  laid  out  in  the  industrial  zone  so 
that  all  the  factories  and  warehouses  there  may  be  easily 
reached  by  the  motor  trucks,  that  are  to  deliver  goods 
from  these  factories  and  warehouses  to  the  shopping 
district. 

The  manner  in  which  these  branch  lanes  are  laid  out 
in  the  industrial  zone  may  be  made  more  clear  to  yourself, 
if  you  will  picture  in  your  imagination  the  avenues  of 
big  industrial  buildings  which  are  arranged  to  run  up  and 
down  this  special  factory  center  in  long,  parallel  rows. 
These  specially  designed  industrial  buildings  have  load 
ing  and  unloading  platforms  built  at  convenient  intervals 
along  their  length,  at  an  elevation  of  about  two  and  one 
half  to  three  feet  above  the  ground.  The  courts  or  spaces 
between  these  rows  of  industrial  buildings  are  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  the  rows  of  loading  and  unload 
ing  platforms  which  project  along  in  front  of  the  factory 
buildings,  and  the  two  traffic  lanes  which  run  up  and 
down  the  courts  in  front  of  these  platforms;  and  will 
leave  in  addition  a  small  space  in  the  middle  of  these 
courts.  A  hedge  or  some  other  form  of  parking  may 
be  set  out  in  this  narrow  strip  which  extends  down  the 
center  of  the  space  between  the  avenues  of  industrial 
buildings.  The  two  traffic  lanes  which  run  on  either  side 
of  this  middle  strip  of  parking,  and  in  front  of  the  load 
ing  and  unloading  platforms  are  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
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livery  autotrucks.  Since  these  lanes  run  along  in  front 
of  the  platforms,  the  motor  trucks  which  haul  goods  to 
and  from  these  factories  and  warehouses,  may  quite  con 
veniently  stop  at  these  platforms  and  discharge  or  re 
ceive  goods. 

When  the  motor  trucks  have  received  their  loads  at 
these  platforms,  they  may  then  travel  down  the  lane  be 
tween  the  factory  buildings  toward  the  large  trunk  lane 
that  runs  across  the  end  of  the  industrial  zone,  and  then 
after  turning  into  it,  they  may  proceed  on  their  journey 
to  the  down  town  section  of  the  city.  When  the  auto 
trucks  reach  the  down  town  section,  they  will  leave  this 
trunk  lane  and  turn  into  the  loop  system  of  traffic 
there,  and  travel  along  this  system  to  deliver  goods 
and  supplies  to  the  stores  in  the  shopping  section.  This 
loop  system,  which  is  planned  for  the  special  use  of  motor 
trucks,  is  laid  out  so  that  it  will  reach  all  parts  of  this 
down  town  section  where  goods  must  be  delivered.  It 
connects  with  the  large  department  and  specialty  stores 
in  the  shopping  center ;  also  with  the  office  buildings,  the 
theaters,  the  express  offices,  the  government  buildings, 
.and  so  on.  Thus  supplies  and  any  needed  equipments 
may  be  delivered  in  a  quite  convenient  manner  to  all  of 
these  points. 

This  loop  system  of  traffic  in  the  down  town  section 
is  not  planned  to  be  a  surface  system.  A  surface  system 
of  lanes  here  for  the  use  of  heavy  autotrucks  would  mar 
the  avenues  and  esplanades  in  the  beautiful  city  center, 
and  serve  to  create  congestion.  This  autotruck  delivery 
service  can  serve  the  department  stores  and  the  other 
points  in  this  district  which  need  delivery  service,  to  better 
advantage  by  discharging  and  receiving  the  loads  of  goods 
and  supplies  directly  at  the  service  floors  of  these  build 
ings.  The  service  floors  of  the  large  buildings  which 
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are  grouped  over  the  loop  system,  are  equipped  with 
special  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  goods.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  convenient  to  have  the  delivery  trucks 
travel  along  these  service  floors  under  the  buildings,  and 
deliver  goods  there,  instead  of  traveling  outside  in  the 
streets  and  avenues  and  delivering  goods  upon  the  side 
walks.  With  this  system,  the  trucks  may  receive  and 
deliver  goods  along  the  service  floors  under  the  large 
buildings  of  this  down  town  district  without  blocking  the 
sidewalks  or  promenades  in  the  usual  manner  with  piles 
of  boxes,  packages,  and  parcels.  At  the  points  where 
the  buildings  and  the  service  floors  in  them  do  not  join 
they  are  connected  by  freight  subways.  The  motor 
trucks  while  operating  in  this  district  will  thus  be  continu 
ously  out  of  the  way  and  concealed  from  view.  The 
system  in  this  manner  entirely  frees  the  avenues  and 
promenades  in  the  city  center  of  this  undesirable  form  of 
traffic.  The  beautiful  down  town  section  will  also  be  en 
tirely  free  from  the  noise,  the  danger,  and  the  congestion 
which  such  traffic  usually  creates.  Motor  truck  traffic  in 
no  way  adds  to  the  beauty  of  our  cities.  In  the  new 
city,  which  is  planned  to  be  quite  beautiful,  this  traffic  if 
left  upon  the  surface  would  seriously  mar  one  of  its  most 
attractive  parts.  The  splendid  city  center  with  its  beau 
tiful  avenues  and  parking  would  almost  be  ruined  by  its 
presence.  Having  then  this  heavy  motor  truck  traffic 
out  of  the  way  and  concealed  from  view,  is  therefore 
quite  a  substantial  aesthetic  advantage,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  providing  a  more  safe,  economical,  and  convenient 
method  of  delivering  foods  to  and  from  this  section  of 
the  city. 

This  loop  system  of  traffic  for  use  in  delivering  goods 
and  supplies  to  points  in  the  down  town  section  is  linked 
to  the  industrial  and  warehouse  section  of  the  city  by 
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means  of  a  large  trunk  lane.  This  trunk  lane  runs  from 
this  loop  system,  or  freight  subway,  in  the  down  town 
section,  over  to  the  system  of  branch  lanes  in  the  in 
dustrial  section. 

Let  us  trace  the  delivery  of  goods  by  means  of  this 
motor  truck  service  from  the  factories  and  warehouses 
in  the  industrial  district  to  the  down  town  section. 
Products  made  in  the  factories  in  the  industrial  zone 
will  be  piled  upon  small  hand  or  electric  trucks.  Then 
these  trucks  with  their  loads  will  be  taken  down  the 
freight  elevators  to  a  loading  platform  on  the  outside 
of  the  building.  A  delivery  truck  will  then  back  up  to 
this  platform  and  pick  up  the  load  of  goods  waiting  for 
delivery  upon  the  platform.  In  many  cases  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  unload  the  goods  from  the  small  trucks  and 
then  reload  them  upon  the  large  motor  trucks.  Instead, 
the  small  trucks  with  their  loads  may  be  pushed  directly 
upon  the  delivery  truck.  The  delivery  truck  having  re 
ceived  its  load  in  this  expeditious  manner  will  then  pro 
ceed  a  short  distance  down  the  traffic  lane  between  the 
rows  of  factories.  It  will  soon  come  to  the  large  trunk 
lane  which  runs  across  the  ends  of  these  minor  lanes. 
When  the  delivery  truck  reaches  this  trunk  lane,  it  will 
turn  into  it  and  proceed  along  it  toward  the  down  town 
section.  When  the  autotruck  reaches  the  down  town 
district,  it  will  turn  off  this  trunk  lane  into  the  loop  sys 
tem  laid  out  in  this  district  for  the  special  use  of  de 
livery  trucks.  It  will  then  proceed  to  travel  along  this 
loop  system  to  deliver  its  load  of  goods  to  the  various 
storage  rooms  there.  Or  the  truck  may  deliver  its  load 
of  goods  and  parcels  upon  the  platforms  arranged  along 
the  service  floors  under  the  office  buildings  and  stores 
which  are  conveniently  grouped  in  the  down  town  center 
over  this  loop  system  of  traffic. 
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Leading  from  this  loop  system  of  traffic,  there  are  two 
minor  lanes  over  which  the  autotrucks  may  travel  to  reach 
all  the  other  buildings  in  the  down  town  section  which 
are  not  grouped  over  the  main  loop  system.  Incidental 
products  that  may  be  needed,  such  as  office  supplies, 
hospital  supplies,  laboratory  apparatus,  furniture,  theat 
rical  effects,  etc.,  may  thus  be  delivered  to  the  office 
buildings,  theaters,  etc.,  in  this  part  of  the  down  town 
section. 


Through  Freight. 

Some  of  the  factories  and  warehouses  in  the  indus 
trial  zone  of  the  city  will  need  incoming  and  outgoing 
freight  railway  connections.  These  connections  are  pro 
vided  by  the  freight  line  which  runs  through  the  factory 
center.  Switch  tracks  extend  from  this  main  line  along 
the  continuous  transportation  and  freight  handling  floors 
of  these  factory  buildings.  These  tracks  run  along  in 
between  the  loading  and  unloading  platforms  which  are 
built  along  the  transportation  floors.  Thus,  a  car  which 
is  to  discharge  or  receive  freight,  may  be  switched  from 
the  main  spur  up  the  track  laid  along  the  transportation 
floor  of  an  avenue  of  factory  buildings  until  it  comes  to 
the  proper  factory,  where  it  may  conveniently  be  unloaded 
or  loaded,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  transportation  floor 
and  track  connecting  with  the  incoming  and  outgoing 
freight  line  will  save  the  extensive  hauling  of  goods  and 
supplies  by  trucks  from  distant  railroad  freight  terminals 
over  to  a  factory  in  some  other  part  of  the  city.  This 
will  cause  a  substantial  saving  because  such  long  and 
costly  hauls  are  often  necessary  in  our  unplanned  cities. 
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Delivery  to  rthe  Servisoriums. 

The  reader  may  recall  that  the  dining  halls,  the  service 
kitchens,  and  the  neighborhood  stores  are  grouped  to 
gether  in  the  system  of  servisoriums  which  are  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  living  section  of  the  city,  each 
local  neighborhood  possessing  one.  Supplies,  stocks  of 
goods,  .and  incidentals  must  be  delivered  to  the  kitchens 
and  to  the  shops  in  these  servisoriums.  These  supplies 
of  goods  will  come  from  the  factories,  the  bakeries,  the 
storage  plants  and  the  ware  rooms  over  in  the  industrial 
section  of  the  city.  A  fast  autotruck  service  is  provided, 
both  for  bringing  supplies  to  the  system  of  neighbor 
hood  stores,  and  for  delivering  food  materials  from  the 
bakeries  and  the  storage  plants  to  the  kitchens  in  the  servis 
oriums.  This  service  is  operated  along  a  very  conven 
ient  and  fast  system  of  traffic  lanes  especially  designed 
for  the  purpose. 

Each  avenue  of  servisoriums  in  the  living  section  is 
designed  so  that  it  may  contain  a  continuous  ground,  or 
service  floor,  which  will  run  under  the  full  length  of  it. 
This  service  floor  runs  continuously  without  obstruction 
from  the  beginning  of  the  avenue,  which  is  at  the  divid 
ing  line  between  the  living  and  the  service  half  of  the 
city,  and  extends  on  out  to  the  end  of  the  farthest  serv 
ice  center  building.  A  space  along  this  service  floor 
that  is  wide  enough  for  a  delivery  lane  is  reserved  for 
traffic  purposes.  Light  motor  trucks  may  operate  along 
these  traffic  lanes  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  goods  and 
supplies  to  the  stores  and  kitchens  located  in  the  service 
center  buildings.  To  expedite  the  delivery  of  these 
goods  and  supplies  loading  and  unloading  platforms  are 
built  at  convenient  intervals  along  these  service  floors. 
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Thus,  supplies  may  be  delivered  at  the  platforms  along 
these  service  floors  at  the  points  nearest  to  where  the  sup 
plies  are  to  be  used  in  the  servisoriums.  The  kitchens 
and  stores  and  local  supply  depots  which  are  conveniently 
located  in  these  buildings  may  thus  be  provided  with  sup 
plies  in  an  expedite  and  convenient  manner.  Also, 
refuse  and  garbage  from  the  kitchens  may  be  readily 
taken  away  by  means  of  this  traffic  system. 

The  delivery  service  to  the  system  of  servisoriums  in 
the  living  section  of  the  city,  operating  along  these  con 
cealed  traffic  lanes,  is  out  of  the  way  and  hidden  from 
view  from  the  courts  and  resiances.  This  necessary 
traffic  to  the  servisoriums  thus  in  no  way  disfigures  the 
beautiful  parked  living  section  of  the  city.  The  removal 
of  this  traffic  makes  the  living  section  quite  safe.  The 
people  may  walk  about  in  security ;  and  when  the  children 
run  out  of  doors,  the  mothers  need  not  be  worried  and 
anxious  lest  their  children  may  be  run  over.  The  traffic 
concealed  in  these  special  lanes  in  no  way  comes  in  con 
tact  with  the  promenades,  walks,  or  places  of  play  in  the 
home  section  of  the  city.  The  children  may  go  to  school, 
to  the  library,  to  the  gymnasium,  or  to  the  play  grounds 
without  going  along  or  crossing  any  dangerous  street  or 
traffic  lane.  The  quiet  and  beauty  of  the  living  section  is 
thus  not  marred  by  this  usually  noisy  and  unsightly  form 
of  traffic.  So  noiseless  and  out  of  the  way  is  this  traffic 
that  one  could  go  about  the  parked  living  section  of  the 
city  and  not  be  at  all  aware  that  there  was  in  operation 
the  system  of  traffic  for  delivering  goods  and  supplies  to 
the  service  centers. 

The  motor  trucks  which  will  deliver  goods  and  sup 
plies  to  the  system  of  servisoriums  will  obtain  their  sup 
plies,  as  we  have  observed,  from  the  factories,  the  storage 
plants,  and  the  large  specialty  kitchens  in  the  industrial 
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zone.  The  delivery  trucks  may  reach  these  factories  and 
kitchens  by  means  of  the  system  of  branch  traffic  lanes 
which  we  have  described  as  laid  out  in  the  industrial  zone 
between  the  rows  of  factory  buildings  and  warehouses 
there  for  the  special  use  of  motor  trucks. 

Now  let  us  trace  the  delivery  of  supplies  from  the  in 
dustrial  zone  to  the  servisoriums  in  the  living  section. 
The  motor  trucks  which  will  deliver  supplies  from  the 
factories,  kitchens,  and  storage  rooms  in  the  industrial 
zone  will  receive  their  loads  at  the  loading  platforms  in 
front  of  these  factories  and  storage  plants.  The  trucks 
will  'then  travel  with  their  loads  a  short  distance  down  the 
branch  lanes  which  run  along  between  the  rows  of  factory 
buildings  on  their  way  to  the  main  truck  lane.  When  the 
trucks  arrive  at  this  large  truck  lane,  which  runs  across 
the  city  to  connect  with  the  other  zones,  the  trucks  will 
turn  into  it.  The  motor  trucks  will  then  proceed  along 
this  trunk  lane  across  the  city  until  they  come  to  the 
avenue  of  service  center  buildings  in  which  the  supplies 
are  to  be  delivered.  When  they  come  to  this  avenue, 
they  will  turn  into  the  branch  traffic  lane,  which,  as  we 
have  described,  is  laid  out  under  the  avenue  of  servis 
oriums.  When  the  trucks  reach  the  points  along  this 
delivery  lane  where  supplies  for  the  kitchens  and  stores 
in  the  servisoriums  are  to  be  delivered,  they  will  stop  and 
discharge  the  goods  wanted  upon  the  unloading  platforms 
there.  Then  they  will  go  on  to  the  next  platform,  and 
so  on,  or  will  return  to  the  industrial  zone  for  another 
load. 

This  delivery  service  is  fast  and  very  convenient. 
Supplies  of  food  materials  from  the  specialty  kitchens, 
the  bakeries,  or  the  fruit  storage  rooms,  etc.,  may  be 
brought  from  these  places  in  the  industrial  section  over 
these  direct  paths  to  the  service  kitchens  in  the  servis- 
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oriums,  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Deliveries  could  be  made 
in  from  ten,  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  for  the  greater  dis 
tances.  The  city  would  have  to  grow  to  contain  about 
two  million  inhabitants  before  fifteen  minutes  would  be 
required  in  which  to  deliver  supplies  from  the  industrial 
zone  to  the  most  distant  of  the  servisoriums  in  the  living 
section.  We  have  pointed  out  that  refuse  and  garbage 
from  the  service  kitchens  may  also  be  conveniently 
taken  away  by  motor  trucks  operating  along  these  con 
cealed  delivery  lanes. 


The  Delivery  System  to  the  Resiances. 

We  have  shown  how  the  resiances  are  planned  to  con 
tain  a  ground,  or  service  floor,  which  will  run  continu 
ously  under  each  avenue  of  resiances.  These  continuous 
service  floors  under  the  avenues  of  resiances  will  accom 
modate  a  light  electric  truck  service  for  moving  furniture 
and  delivering  parcels,  packages,  and  mail  for  the  home 
suites  in  the  resiances.  These  light  traffic  lanes  for  de 
livery  purposes  extend  down  to  the  large  trunk  lane  which 
runs  across  the  city,  at  the  dividing  line  between  the  living 
section  and  the  service  section.  Parcels  from  the  down 
town  shopping  district,  mail  from  the  Post  Office,  or 
furniture,  packages,  and  laundry  from  the  industrial  sec 
tion  may  be  delivered  to  the  home  suites  of  the  people 
in  the  living  section  quite  conveniently  by  means  of  this 
concealed  traffic  system.  The  delivery  trucks  with  par 
cels  from  the  shopping  district,  or  laundry  and  packages 
from  the  industrial  section  will  proceed  from  these  points 
along  the  branch  lanes  to  the  trunk  lane  which  runs  across 
the  city.  When  they  reach  this  trunk  lane,  they  will  turn 
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into  it  and  travel  along  it  until  they  come  to  the  avenue 
of  resiances  in  which  parcels  are  to  be  delivered.  The 
delivery  truck  will  then  turn  off  the  trunk  lane  into  the 
delivery  lane  which  runs  under  this  avenue  of  resiances, 
and  travel  along  it  until  the  truck  comes  to  the  points 
where  the  parcels  are  to  be  delivered.  The  parcels  or 
other  things  to  be  delivered  will  be  discharged  upon  the 
receiving  platforms  built  adjacent  to  the  freight  elevators 
in  the  resiances.  If  furniture,  trunks,  etc.,  are  delivered, 
they  will  be  taken  to  the  home  suite  of  the  person  who  is 
to  receive  them.  If  small  parcels  and  mail  are  delivered, 
the  attendant  at  the  receiving  platform  will  receive  this 
mail  and  the  parcels,  and  will  then  distribute  them  among 
the  servilocks  by  the  elevator  on  each  floor.  As  the  peo 
ple  step  off  the  elevator  to  go  to  their  home  suites,  they 
may  stop  a  moment  to  obtain  their  mail  and  parcels  from 
their  servilocks  and  take  them  to  their  home  suites.  This 
system,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  enables  parcels  to  be 
delivered  without  bother  to  those  living  in  the  home 
suites,  and  to  be  safely  delivered  whether  they  are  at 
home  or  not. 

The  two  systems  of  delivery,  the  one  to  the  stores  and 
kitchens  in  the  servisoriums,  the  other  to  the  homes  of 
the  people  in  the  resiances,  are  direct,  safe,  and  efficient. 
They  serve  to  relieve  the  living  section  of  all  surface 
truck  and  delivery  traffic.  This  makes  the  planned  living 
section  a  new  sort  of  thing  in  city  life.  The  people  will 
no  longer  live  amid,  and  have  their  homes  environed  by, 
dangerous  and  noisy  street  traffic.  Instead,  safe,  quiet, 
and  beautifully  gardened  courts  will  take  the  place  of  the 
old  unsightly  gridiron  of  dangerous,  noisy  traffic-laden 
streets  which  surround  and  disfigure  the  homes  of  the 
people  in  our  unplanned  cities. 
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THE   UNION   STATION. 

The  incoming  and  the  outgoing  railway  passenger 
traffic  of  the  city  is  handled  from  a  large  and  beautiful 
union  station,  located  at  an  advantageous  point  in  the  city 
center.  The  beautiful  city  center,  with  its  large  buildings 
and  parking  should,  of  course,  not  be  marred  and  be  made 
dangerous  by  permitting  surface  railroad  tracks  to  run 
through  it.  For  this  reason,  the  railroad  lines  will  come 
into  the  city  to  the  union  station  through  concealed  traffic 
lanes.  The  union  passenger  station,  being  centrally 
located  in  the  city  center,  has  the  advantage  of  being  con 
veniently  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

THE    WALKS    AND    PROMENADES. 

For  the  walking  distances  there  is  incorporated  into  the 
city  plan  a  system  of  walks  and  promenades.  A  system 
of  promenades  down  the  courts  and  along  the  roof 
gardens,  and  walks  through  the  arcades  and  in  the  halls 
are  provided.  These  walks  and  promenades  do  not  come 
into  contact  with  the  system  of  delivery  traffic  lanes 
planned  for  the  living  section  and  the  city  center,  and 
therefore  are  quite  safe  and  unobstructed.  Since  the 
large  stores  in  the  down  town  shopping  district  face  an 
esplanade,  a  promenade  may  be  placed  there  to  advantage. 
This  great  promenade  could  be  a  delightful  feature  of  the 
down  town  shopping  district. 

THE   INTERZONE  TRANSIT   SYSTEM. 

The  new  city  is  provided  with  a  new  form  of  passenger 
traffic  in  the  living  section  of  the  city.  To  make  this 
new  system  clear  the  reader  may  picture  to  himself  the 
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living  section  with  its  avenues  of  large  and  beautiful 
service  center  buildings  paralleled  on  either  side  by  two 
or  three  avenues  of  resiances  with  beautiful  courts  run 
ning  down  between  these  avenues  of  buildings.  The 
avenues  of  servisoriums,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  are  de 
signed  to  have  light  and  airy  service  floors  running  along 
under  them.  These  continuous  service  floors  can  accom 
modate  a  system  of  passenger  traffic  lanes  to  and  from 
the  down  town  section.  These  traffic  lanes,  although 
they  are  out  of  the  way  and  in  no  way  mar  the  beautiful 
courts,  will  nevertheless  not  be  subways.  They  are 
hardly  that,  for  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  having 
natural  light  and  fresh  air.  An  electric  bus  and  auto 
mobile  service  probably  would  be  the  most  convenient 
form  of  passenger  service  to  install  here  at  first.  After 
the  city  has  grown  to  metropolitan  proportions,  this 
could  be  readily  changed  into  a  train  service  if  found 
desirable. 

This  traffic  service  along  the  service  floors  of  the  serv 
ice  centers  has  several  desirable  features.  The  lanes 
have  considerable  natural  light.  They  are  airy  and  quite 
safe.  They  are  out  of  the  way  and  do  not  mar  the 
home  section  in  any  manner.  They  are  very  convenient 
to  the  people  who  live  in  the  avenues  of  resiances  on 
either  side  of  the  servisoriums.  After  breakfast  in  the 
dining  hall,  if  you  wish,  you  could  simply  step  down  to 
the  platform  on  the  service  floor  of  the  building  and  take 
a  bus  or  train  there  for  either  the  down  town  section  or 
the  industrial  zone.  This  provides  a  very  convenient 
and  quick  transportation  service  for  the  people  in  the  liv 
ing  section  of  the  city.  The  system  of  traffic  lanes  which 
runs  along  the  traffic  floors  of  the  avenues  of  service 
center  buildings  feeds  into  a  large  trunk  lane  which  runs 
across  the  city  at  the  division  line  between  the  living  sec- 
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tion  and  the  service  section.  The  electric  busses  or  trains 
will  travel  down  the  lanes  under  the  servisoriums  and  pick 
up  passengers  waiting  on  the  platforms  along  the 
service  floors  and  proceed  until  they  reach  this  large  trunk 
lane  and  then  will  turn  into  it.  They  will  then  travel 
along  this  trunk  lane  to  go  to  the  down  town  section. 
When  they  come  to  this  section,  they  will  turn  into  the 
loop  system  of  traffic  which  is  planned  for  the  down 
town  center.  This  loop  system  takes  in  all  parts  of  the 
down  town  section — its  shopping  district,  the  theater 
section,  the  government  buildings,  the  university,  the 
office  building  section,  the  recreation  lake  and  field,  the 
union  passenger  station,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  one  may 
go  from  any  part  of  the  living  section  quite  conveniently 
to  any  point  in  the  down  town  zone. 

The  loop  system  of  traffic  in  the  down  town  center 
should  not  be  a  surface  system  as  this  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  fine  promenades  and  parks  in  this 
beautiful  center  and  make  it  noisy  and  dangerous.  The 
passenger  loop  system  of  traffic,  which  is  quite  separate 
from  the  loop  system  designed  for  truck  delivery  pur 
poses,  is,  therefore,  planned  to  run  along  the  prettily 
decorated  and  attractive  service  floors  of  the  large  build 
ings  in  this  center.  The  buildings  in  the  city  center  are 
designed  and  grouped  so  that  this  can  be  done  to  advan 
tage.  The  people  may  thus  get  off  the  electric  trains  or 
busses  right  in  these  buildings  and  take  the  elevator  or 
stairs  for  those  parts  of  the  stores  or  office  buildings  to 
which  they  wish  to  go.  This  obviously  is  a  very  conven 
ient  and  desirable  service.  At  the  points  where  these 
buildings  are  separated  by  parking  to  set  them  off  to 
advantage  the  loop  traffic  lane  will  run  through  short 
subways.  This  concealed  loop  system  of  traffic  thus 
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frees  the  beautiful  city  center  with  its  system  of  parks, 
promenades,  and  drives,  and  its  clusters  of  handsome 
buildings  from  the  presence  of  undesirable,  noisy,  and 
dangerous  elevated  and  surface  traffic. 

The  trunk  lane  that  runs  across  the  city  at  the  division 
line  between  the  living  section  and  the  service  section, 
as  will  be  observed  by  a  glance  at  the  traffic  chart,  not 
only  connects  with  the  loop  system  in  the  down  town  cen 
ter  but  also,  by  running  across  the  ends  of  the  lanes  in  the 
industrial  zone,  it  serves  as  the  broad  connecting  link  be 
tween  the  traffic  lanes  in  these  zones  and  those  in  the  liv 
ing  section.  This  provides  for  those  who  work  in  the 
industrial  section  of  the  city  a  convenient  passenger  serv 
ice  from  the  resiances  in  the  living  section  to  the  fac 
tories  in  the  industrial  center.  By  means  of  these  direct 
connections  between  the  two  zones  the  people  may  go 
to  their  places  of  work,  or  in  the  other  direction,  from 
the  factories  to  their  homes,  in  a  few  minutes.  If  those 
who  work  in  the  industrial  center  will  live  in  that  part 
of  the  living  section  which  is  opposite  the  industrial  zone 
— and  they  probably  will  wish  to  live  there — they  may 
go  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  their  homes  to  their 
places  of  work.  It  should  not  require  more  than  from 
three  to  ten  minutes  for  them  to  go  to  and  from  their 
work  even  when  the  city  has  grown  to  be  a  great  metro 
politan  city  of  several  million  inhabitants. 

By  means  of  the  connecting  trunk  lane  mentioned  the 
people  may  not  only  go  from  any  part  of  the  living  sec 
tion  to  any  point  in  the  down  town  center  but  they  may 
also  go  directly  from  their  work  in  the  industrial  section 
to  the  down  town  center  if  they  wish.  Occasions  may 
arise  when  they  may  prefer  to  do  this.  If  the  people 
wish,  they  need  not  always  go  home  first,  but  may  go  di- 
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rectly  from  their  places  of  work  to  the  down  town  center 
and  meet  their  families  and  have  dinner  in  one  of  the 
down  town  restaurants  or  dining  halls;  or  they  may  go 
to  the  recreation  lake,  to  the  theater,  or  go  to  the  office 
section  to  transact  some  business.  One  may  go  from 
there  to  the  down  town  section  very  quickly  and  con 
veniently  because  the  trunk  lane  which  runs  across  and 
connects  with  the  ends  of  all  the  lanes  in  the  industrial 
section  goes  directly  from  this  section  to  the  down  town 
district  and  there  connects  with  the  loop  system  of  trans 
portation  facilities  planned  for  this  district. 

The  services  which  are  supplied  to  the  people  of  the 
city  in  the  down  town  center — the  shopping  services,  the 
educational,  as  well  as  the  governmental,  business,  recrea 
tional,  and  the  many  other  forms — are  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  people  of  the  city  who  need  them 
and  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  them.  These  serv 
ices,  therefore,  should  be  readily  accessible  to  all  the 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  A  system  of  traffic 
such  as  this  will  make  the  great  city  center  and  all  its  serv 
ices  readily  accessible  to  every  one.  By  means  of  the 
convenient  loop  system  of  passenger  traffic  planned  for 
the  down  town  section  one  may  readily  go  to  all  the 
various  parts  of  this  down  town  center  and  easily  reach 
any  office  building  there,  or  theater,  or  store  in  the  dis 
trict.  This  down  town  loop  system  of  traffic  will  connect 
directly  by  continuous  passage  with  the  large  trunk  lanes 
which  lead  out  to  the  other  zones  of  the  city  and  connect 
there  with  the  branch  lanes  in  those  zones.  With  this 
system  one  may  go  from  any  part  of  the  down  town  dis 
trict,  or  city  center,  by  continuous  passage  to  any  point 
in  any  other  zone  of  the  city.  The  down  town  section  is 
thus  made  quite  accessible  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
city. 
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SAFETY. 

The  several  systems  of  traffic  lanes  which  have  been 
planned  for  the  city  are  specialized  systems,  each  one 
being  devoted  to  a  particular  form  of  traffic.  Each  sys 
tem  of  traffic  is  complete  in  itself  and  is  quite  safe,  for 
its  lanes  are  continuous  and  do  not  cross  any  other  lane 
or  system  of  traffic  at  grade  level.  At  the  few  points 
where  the  different  traffic  systems  cross,  one  of  them 
passes  either  over  or  under  the  other.  Dangerous  and 
delaying  grade  crossings  are  thus  eliminated  throughout 
the  city. 


SUMMARY. 

To  summarize  the  traffic  system  which  has  been  pre 
sented:  there  are  three  main  sections  or  zones  in  the 
city  which  should  be  made  mutually  accessible;  namely, 
the  living  section,  the  down  town  district,  and  the  indus 
trial  zone.  These  three  parts  of  the  city  are  linked  to 
gether  by  means  of  two  trunk  line  systems  of  traffic. 
One  of  these  is  planned  for  the  use  of  motor  trucks  for 
moving  goods,  materials,  and  supplies  and  for  deliver 
ing  parcels  and  packages ;  while  the  other  is  designed  for 
passenger  service.  These  main  trunk  lanes  are  laid  out 
to  run  across  the  city  at  the  division  line  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  city,  that  is,  between  the  living  section  of 
the  city  and  the  service  section.  By  crossing  the  city 
along  this  dividing  line  which  separates  the  three  major 
zones  of  the  city  from  one  another  these  large  trunk 
lanes  may  cross  and  connect  with  the  ends  of  all  the 
branch  lanes  which  are  planned  to  be  laid  out  in  these 
zones  as  the  means  of  reaching  the  detailed  parts  within 
them.  By  means  of  this  system  of  trunk  and  branch 
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lanes  people  may  go  from  any  point  within  any  zone, 
using  the  branch  lanes  there  to  reach  the  main  trunk 
system  and  then  proceeding  via  this  main  connecting  lane 
to  the  other  zones  or  centers,  and  when  these  are  reached, 
going  again  by  means  of  the  branch  lanes  there  to  any 
point  within  these  zones.  Goods  and  supplies  likewise 
may  be  moved  from  any  point  in  any  section  of  the  city 
to  any  other  point  by  means  of  a  similar  system  of  trunk 
and  branch  lanes,  but  planned  especially  for  the  use  of 
motor  trucks. 

In  other  words,  for  reaching  the  detailed  parts  of  the 
three  zones  of  the  city  there  are  planned  three  systems  of 
minor  or  branch  lanes.  One  of  these,  a  loop  system, 
is  laid  out  in  the  down  town  district;  the  other  two  sys 
tems  of  branch  lanes  are  designed  for  the  industrial  and 
the  living  sections  of  the  city.  In  the  living  section  these 
branch  lanes  are  laid  out  along  the  continuous  service 
or  traffic  floors  of  the  avenues  of  resiances  and  servisor- 
iums.  In  the  industrial  section  the  motor  truck  lanes 
are  laid  out  in  front  of  the  loading  and  unloading  plat 
forms  alongside  the  factory  buildings.  For  connecting 
these  three  branch  systems  of  traffic  with  one  another 
large  trunk  lanes  which  run  between  these  zones  are  pro 
vided.  One  is  for  the  use  of  motor  trucks,  the  other  is 
for  passenger  service.  The  branch  traffic  arising  from 
the  detailed  parts  of  a  zone  moves  a  short  distance 
through  that  zone  along  the  branch  lanes  there  until  it 
reaches  the  main  artery  of  traffic  running  across  the  city. 
The  traffic  then  turns  into  this  trunk  lane  and  proceeds 
along  it  until  it  reaches  the  zone  of  destination.  The 
traffic  then  either  will  turn  into  the  loop  system  to  reach 
points  in  the  down  town  center  or  will  turn  into  the  branch 
system  in  the  living  or  in  the  industrial  section,  and  then 
will  move  along  the  system  of  minor  lanes  in  either  of 
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these  zones  to  reach  the  desired  points  in  either  of  these 
zones. 

By  this  plan  the  city  is  assured  a  system  of  traffic  that 
is  efficient  and  expeditious.  At  the  same  time  the  system 
is  simple,  safe,  and  comfortable.  It  enables  us  finally 
to  achieve  a  city  that  is  actually  freed  of  noisy  and  dan 
gerous  street  traffic.  It  makes  the  city  unusually  con 
venient  and  accessible,  for  the  system  of  trunk  lanes 
between  the  zones,  together  with  the  branch  lanes  in  these 
zones,  brings  all  parts  of  the  city  into  close  contact,  and 
thus  makes  it  possible  for  any  one  to  go  in  comfort  and 
safety  and  without  waste  of  time  from  any  point  to  any 
other  point  within  the  city. 

The  rate  of  fare?  The  capital  investment  required  in 
these  public  utilities  will  be  quite  small  compared  to  the 
amount  of  capital  needed  to  finance  a  subway  project, 
or  an  elevated,  or  surface  system  for  one  of  our  present 
cities.  The  rolling  equipment  may  be  of  a  different  and 
less  expensive  character.  The  hauls  also  will  quite  ob 
viously  be  short.  "It  is  the  short  haul  traffic  that  pays'* 
and  the  long  haul  that  is  expensive.  With  these  points 
taken  into  account  it  would  appear  that  even  five  cents 
for  two  rides  would  almost  be  profiteering.  Car  fare 
is  for  many  people  quite  an  expensive  item  in  city  living. 
A  substantial  reduction  in  this  expense  should,  and  will 
be  appreciated  by  those  living  in  the  new  city. 

AUTOMOBILE   TRAFFIC   AND   SERVICE. 

The  question  of  the  private  automobile  in  the  new  city 
should  be  considered.  Where  can  the  people  use  their 
automobiles  to  advantage?  When  the  people  use  their 
automobiles  for  pleasure  driving  they  probably  enjoy  them 
best  on  the  open  road  or  in  driving  about  the  parks  in 
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our  cities.  The  new  city  has  advantages  here  since  an 
ever  increasing  opportunity  for  delightful  pleasure  driv 
ing  will  be  offered  as  the  city  grows  and  more  of  the 
surrounding  country  side  is  laid  out  in  good  roads  and 
brought  under  attractive  forms  of  cultivation.  Further, 
the  drives  which  are  laid  out  about  the  large  lake  and 
recreation  park  in  the  city  center  are  beautiful  and  in 
teresting  and  will  give  the  opportunity  for  many  pleasant 
drives  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  These  are  opportuni 
ties  for  the  use  of  the  automobile  as  a  pleasure  vehicle ; 
but  can  the  private  automobile  be  used  to  advantage  in 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  going  from  one  place  to  an 
other,  for  example,  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  the  living 
section  or  to  go  from  the  living  section  to  the  down 
town  section? 

As  we  know,  in  the  planned  living  section  courts  at 
tractively  laid  out  with  gardens  are  to  take  the  place  of 
the  usual  paved  streets  in  front  of  the  homes  of  the 
people.  These  beautiful  courts  between  the  avenues  of 
resiances  could  be  abandoned  and  automobile  traffic  be 
permitted  there.  The  beauty  of  the  courts,  however, 
would  be  destroyed;  and  the  peace,  the  quiet,  and  the 
security  of  the  home  section  of  the  city  would  be  gone. 
The  living  section  once  more  would  become  danger 
ous,  noisy,  and  ugly.  I  doubt  many  would  wish  to 
destroy  in  this  way  the  beauty,  the  peace,  and  the  secu 
rity  of  this  pleasant  living  section.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  do  this.  There  is  a  way  out.  Let  us  see  how  it  can 
be  done.  First,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  plan  of  the  living 
section  of  the  new  city,  not  forgetting  that  it  is  quite 
different  from  our  unplanned  cities.  If  we  do  forget  and 
revert  to  the  conditions  in  our  present  cities  and  have 
visions  of  the  necessity  of  walking  long  distances,  per 
haps  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  blocks  in  snowy,  rainy,  or 
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blustering  weather,  or  of  riding  in  packed  and  jammed 
street  cars  as  the  alternative,  we  shall  go  astray.  Con 
ditions  in  the  living  section  of  the  new  city  are  very 
different.  One  need  not  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
facilities  are  planned  to  be  near  at  hand.  In  each  local 
neighborhood,  you  may  recall,  all  the  local  services  which 
you  will  need  in  the  form  of  library  services,  recreation, 
entertainment,  etc.,  are  conveniently  grouped  in  a  servis- 
orium  which  is  but  a  few  steps  distant  from  your  home. 
An  automobile  would  be  of  no  service  to  you  here,  for 
you  could  cross  the  one  or  two  courts  without  exposure  to 
the  weather,  if  you  wished,  and  be  in  the  service  center 
before  you  could  start  the  engine  of  your  automobile, 
drive  over,  and  then  park  your  car.  One  does  not  wish 
to  use  an  automobile  to  go  from  only  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  feet.  The  services  supplied  in  these  servisoriums 
are  usually  so  scattered  and  are  in  such  remote  places 
in  our  unplanned  cities  that  one  may  find  an  automobile 
useful,  even  necessary,  in  going  to  the  distant  places  where 
these  services  may  be  had.  But  in  this  planned  living 
section  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  step  over 
to  the  servisorium,  merely  going  across  one  or  two  beauti 
ful  courts;  and  all  its  many  services — entertainment, 
recreation,  social  life  and  so  on  would  be  at  your 
command. 

People  will,  however,  wish  to  go  to  other  places.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  go  down  town  for  something,  or 
one  may  wish  to  call  on  a  friend  who  lives  in  another 
part  of  the  living  district.  Those  who  have  automobiles 
may  desire  to  make  use  of  them  for  such  purposes 
and  may  wish  to  know  how  this  can  be  managed  in  the 
new  city.  Although  the  living  section  is  laid  out  with 
courts  and  parking,  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  shown, 
amply  provided  with  traffic  lanes.  These  lanes  run  along 
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the  service  floors  of  the  avenues  of  service  buildings  and 
resiances.  The  traffic  lanes  were  placed  there  to  free 
the  home  section  of  dangerous  and  noisy  traffic-laden 
streets,  the  usual  ugly  gridiron  of  streets  and  alleys  be 
ing  .replaced  with  beautiful  parking  and  gardens  to  create 
a  quiet  residential  atmosphere  for  the  home  section.  It 
would  be  possible  for  those  who  have  automobiles  to  use 
these  lanes  and  drive  along  them  from  their  homes  to 
the  down  town  shopping  section  or  to  go  to  some  other 
part  of  the  living  district.  However,  for  such  driving 
the  private  automobile  using  gasoline  for  power,  I  am 
sure,  would  not  prove  satisfying  to  those  trying  it  out. 
The  noise  would  not  be  pleasant  to  those  using  these 
lanes.  Yet  this  may  not  be  felt  as  very  serious.  The 
really  serious  objection  is  to  the  fouling  of  the  air  by 
the  exhaust  gases.  There  is  a  way  out. 

After  the  city  has  grown  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  re 
quire  it,  a  convenient,  fast,  and  comfortable  electric  bus 
service  will  be  operated  along  the  light  and  airy  traffic 
lane  in  each  avenue  of  servisoriums.  This  service  could 
be  supplemented  by  a  taxicab  or  electric  automobile  serv 
ice.  Those  who,  instead  of  using  the  really  convenient, 
quick,  and  comfortable  electric  bus  service  to  go  down 
town  or  to  some  other  part  of  the  city,  would  prefer  to  go 
in  a  group  of  their  own  could  use  this  automobile  service. 
These  automobiles  as  well  as  the  busses,  of  course,  will 
be  driven  by  electricity  to  keep  down  noise  and  vibration, 
and  also  so  that  the  air  along  these  lanes  may  be  kept 
quite  fresh  and  clean.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  lanes  are  short,  so  that  one  will  spend  very  little 
time  traveling  along  them.  In  from  three  to  five  or 
eight  minutes  after  leaving  one's  home,  one  would  reach 
the  main  cross  avenue,  or  boulevard,  of  the  down  town 
section.  For  pleasure  driving  one,  of  course,  would  not 
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use  these  lanes,  but  would  prefer  the  parks  and  the  open 
country. 

Suppose  you  have  an  automobile  of  your  own,  and  wish 
to  take  such  a  drive.  Well,  step  across  the  court  to  the 
bus  or  automobile  service  running  along  the  service  floor 
of  the  servisorium.  Take  whichever  service  suits  your 
taste  and  purse.  You  will  hardly  be  settled  before  you 
arrive  at  the  main  cross  boulevard  into  which  you  will 
turn.  At  several  convenient  points  along  this  main 
avenue  are  placed  large  and  well  equipped  garages 
and  automobile  service  stations.  When  you  come  to 
the  one  in  which  your  car  is  cared  for,  it  will 
be  there  ready  for  you  if  you  have  telephoned  your 
order.  Step  now  into  your  own  automobile  and  drive 
towards  the  parks  and  drives  in  the  city  center,  or 
go  in  the  other  direction  toward  the  open  country.  When 
you  return  from  your  drive,  leave  your  car  at  the  garage 
and  take  the  electric  automobile  service  or  the  also  con 
venient  and  comfortable  bus  service  and  stop  at  the  exit 
nearest  your  door.  Step  out ;  dismiss  the  car,  which  you 
do  not  need  to  park  or  otherwise  care  for;  walk  across 
the  court;  and  you  are  home. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  those  who  have  automobiles, 
but  prefer  to  take  care  of  their  cars  themselves,  and  thus 
avoid  the  expense  of  much  of  the  above  described  service. 
If  such  people  wish  to  do  so,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  given  the  opportunity.  Why 
should  not  these  large  automobile  stations  offer  a  self 
service  analogous  to  a  cafeteria  service  as  well  as  the 
other  types  of  services?  These  people  may  come  by  elec 
tric  bus  or  taxicab,  or  walk  the  short  distance  to  the 
automobile  station  and  tinker  with  their  cars,  clean  them, 
paint  them,  and  fix  them  up  to  their  hearts'  content. 
And  if  they  need  assistance  or  supplies,  either  may  be 
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obtained  immediately.  To  be  able  to  obtain  supplies  and 
assistance  at  the  moment  the  need  for  them  arises  is  a 
convenience  that  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
donned  their  overalls  and  started  work,  only  to  find  they 
need  something  and  then  must  stop  work,  dress,  and  go 
some  distance  to  an  accessory  store  for  the  needed  article 
or  make  shift  without  it.  Here  you  may  work  with  the 
aid  of  many  helpful  devices  and  appliances,  and  while 
at  your  work  upon  your  car  you  may  obtain  what  you 
want,  either  assistance  or  supplies,  without  waste  of  time, 
but  immediately,  as  your  need  for  them  arises. 

Perhaps  some  people  would  prefer  another  type  of 
transportation  service.  Well,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all 
parts  of  the  living  section  of  the  city  should  have  the 
same  type  of  transportation  services.  If  sufficient  peo 
ple  living  together  wish  to  have  another  variety  of 
traffic  service,  and  have  the  financial  means  of  maintain 
ing  it,  these  parts  of  the  city  could  be  built  up  with  broader 
courts.  The  additional  width  would  permit  of  some 
parking  in  the  courts,  a  promenade,  and  also  driveways 
for  their  automobiles.  This,  of  course,  would  be  some 
what  expensive,  but  might  be  preferred  from  habit,  by 
those  of  considerable  means.  The  other  method  is  quite 
comfortable  and  convenient,  and  yet  does  away  with  some 
serious  evils  which  inevitably  arise  out  of  the  old  street 
plan  of  traffic  in  the  home  district,  and  is,  in  addition, 
considerably  less  expensive. 

In  still  other  sections  of  the  city  the  traffic  floor  under 
the  resiances  could  be  neatly  decorated  and  made  quite 
attractive.  The  people  here  could  then  drive  up  the  pretty 
lane  right  to  the  elevator  landing.  They  could  step  out 
of  the  car  and  into  the  elevator  which  would  take  them  to 
their  living  quarters.  This  service  would  be  helpful 
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especially  to  the  aged  and  those  who  are  invalided. 
Garage  and  parking  space  could  also  be  provided  near 
the  elevator  landing. 


PIPING  AND   WIRING  THE   NEW    CITY. 

The  careful  planning  of  a  city,  which  includes  the  proper 
distribution  of  its  space  and  population,  not  only  serves 
to  place  its  many  facilities  within  the  convenient  reach  of 
the  people  and  saves  them  the  nuisance  of  spending  many 
hours  in  long  tedious  journeys  in  crowded  and  uncom 
fortable  street  cars,  but  it  also  serves  greatly  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  installing  such  public  utilities  as  water  and 
gas  mains,  telephone  and  electric  wires,  sewers,  side 
walks,  etc.  The  great  network  of  pipes  and  wires  which 
are  laid  under  the  miles  upon  miles  of  streets  in  our  large 
unplanned  cities  necessitates  an  excessively  heavy  invest 
ment  of  capital  in  these  public  utilities,  and  a  high  upkeep 
cost ;  and  this  serves  to  make  the  cost  of  these  services  to 
the  people  a  not  unfelt  burden.  The  cost  of  installing 
these  pipes  and  wires  in  the  new  city  will  be  substantially 
less  than  it  is  in  our  large  and  dispersive  unplanned  cities. 
In  the  first  place,  for  each  mile  of  pipes  and  wires  re 
quired  to  be  laid  in  the  new  city,  nine  times  as  many 
miles  of  pipes  and  wires  have  to  be  laid  in  the  streets  of 
our  unplanned  cities  to  supply  the  same  service.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  between  piping  and  wiring  a  city 
covering  the  huge  area  of  two  hundred  square  miles,  and 
one  that  occupies  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  miles. 

The  cost  of  installing  and  maintaining  these  public 
utilities  and  consequently  the  cost  of  their  services  to  the 
people  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  the  new  city,  not  only 
because  only  one  ninth  of  the  mileage  of  pipes  and  wires 
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is  required  to  supply  electric,  telephone,  water,  gas,  sewer, 
and  similar  services,  but  because  these  pipes  and  wires 
are  not  laid  underground.  They  are  strung  instead,  at 
small  expense,  along  the  convenient  and  continuous  serv 
ice  floors  under  the  avenues  of  resiances  and  servisoriums. 
As  we  have  already  shown,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
expensive  excavations  and  dig  up  pavements,  sidewalks, 
and  lawns  in  order  to  lay,  extend,  repair,  or  tap  these 
pipes  and  wires,  for  they  are  simply  strung  along  the 
galleries  provided  for  them  along  the  continuous  service 
floors  of  the  resiances  and  service  center  buildings.  In 
these  light,  airy,  and  open  galleries,  the  pipes  and  wires 
may  be  easily  strung  without  the  need  of  placing  them 
in  the  costly  conduits  required  when  the  wires  are  buried 
underground.  Placed  here  they  may  also  readily  be  kept 
in  order.  In  these  galleries  they  are  better  preserved 
against  corrosion  than  when  they  are  buried  in  the  moist 
ground.  Placed  along  these  open  galleries  the  wires  and 
pipes  are  always  readily  accessible  for  inspection,  exten 
sion,  or  repairing,  for  they  may  be  reached  without  the 
necessity  of  making  expensive  excavations,  and  tearing 
up  lawns,  sidewalks,  and  streets.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
realize  how  much  simpler  and  less  expensive  it  is  to  place 
these  pipes  and  wires  along  the  readily  accessible  racks 
which  are  arranged  along  the  continuous  service  floors 
under  the  lineated  buildings  of  the  living  section,  instead 
of  digging  deep  trenches  in  the  streets  and  burying  them 
beneath  the  walks  and  pavements. 

This  improved  method  of  wiring  the  new  city  will  free 
the  entire  city  of  unsightly  and  dangerous  overhead  wires. 
This  will  serve  to  make  the  new  city  a  safer  city.  Fur 
ther,  the  unusual  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  its  build 
ings,  courts,  and  promenades  will  not  be  marred  by  the 
presence  of  the  usual  unsightly  poles  and  wires. 
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KEEPING  THE   NEW    CITY    CLEAN. 

The  new  city,  of  course,  at  first  will  have  all  the  at 
tractiveness  and  neatness  of  a  new  home  or  a  yacht  on  its 
maiden  voyage.  Its  buildings  will  not  be  marred,  nor 
have  begun  to  be  streaked  with  soot,  nor  reveal  the  marks 
of  wear  and  tear.  The  new  city,  however,  is  not  planned 
to  become  ugly,  worn,  and  run  down  at  the  heel  after  a 
brief  period  of  attractive  newness.  It  is  planned  to  re 
tain  its  beauty,  its  luster,  and  the  yachtlike  cleanliness 
which  it  will  have  when  it  is  new.  Our  experience  with 
our  unplanned  cities  which  so  quickly  look  old,  dingy, 
and  in  some  sections  quite  unkempt  and  dilapidated,  may 
make  this  appear  to  be  merely  a  desire  rather  than  a 
possibility.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  done.  Our  cities 
rapidly  succumb  to  a  worn,  soiled,  and  even  grimy  ap 
pearance  because  of  the  dirt  and  dust  which  arises  from 
the  burden  of  traffic  in  their  streets  and  the  soot  and 
smoke  which  pour  forth  from  the  thousands  of  factory, 
office,  and  house  chimneys  in  these  cities.  How  can  our 
cities  retain  their  attractive,  neat  newness  when  a  thou 
sand  smoking  chimneys  like  an  army  of  dirty  children  are 
pressing  ten  thousand  grimy  fingers  against  every  clean 
object  in  them,  soiling  and  smearing  everything  with 
their  dirt  and  grime  ?  The  heavy  volume  of  traffic  in  the 
streets  of  our  unplanned  cities  in  addition  act  like  great 
mills  for  making  dust,  grinding  up  the  dirt  and  refuse 
in  the  streets,  and  then  leaving  it  to  be  strewn  about  and 
to  be  blown  all  over  the  city,  defacing  the  expensive  fa- 
gades  of  the  buildings  and  marring  and  soiling  the  homes 
of  the  people  by  showering  their  furnishings  and  decora 
tions  with  this  dust  and  dirt.  These  destructive  agents, 
which  soon  make  any  city  look  old,  worn,  and  unattractive 
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and  cause  it  to  be  depressing  and  unhealthful,  are  removed 
from  the  new  city. 

The  keeping  of  this  planned  new  city  in  a  spick  and 
span,  clean,  and  healthful  condition  will  not  be  the  difficult 
and  expensive  task  which  the  maintenance  of  even  the  mere 
semblance  of  cleanliness  is  in  our  unplanned  cities.  The 
sources  of  the  usual  dirt  and  grime  in  our  unplanned  cities 
are  simply  not  present  in  the  new  city.  The  living  sec 
tion,  for  example,  is  entirely  freed  from  the  dust  and  dirt 
arising  in  traffic-laden  streets  and  thoroughfares,  for  the 
whole  gridiron  system  of  streets  and  alleys  is  done  away 
with  in  this  district.  This  great  and  beautiful  section 
of  the  city,  as  we  know,  instead,  is  everywhere  parked 
with  attractive  courts  and  beautiful  gardens.  These 
beautiful  courts  and  gardens  taking  the  place  of  dirty 
and  littered  streets  will  free  all  the  homes  of  the  people 
from  inpouring  dust  and  dirt,  and  will  make  the  keeping 
of  the  home  suites  in  the  resiances  in  a  neat  and  tidy  con 
dition  a  relatively  simple  task.  With  the  elimination  of 
the  main  sources  of  dirt  and  grime  from  the  new  city  its 
large  and  handsome  buildings  with  their  beautiful  decora 
tions  will  remain  neat  and  attractive  and  unmarred  by  dust 
and  dirt.  The  walks  and  promenades  high  in  the  fresh 
air  along  the  roof  gardens,  or  along  the  courts  also  may 
readily  be  kept  neat  and  clean.  The  courts  and  gardens 
will  serve  to  keep  the  air  fresh  and  free  from  dust,  and 
the  grass  and  flowers  will  lend  to  the  city  air  what  it 
lacks  now  and  needs — a  pleasing  fragrance.  The  dis 
agreeable  odor  of  overheated  asphalt  pavements  with 
which  our  city  people  are  so  familiar  will  not  be  the 
characteristic  odor  of  the  new  city.  The  people  of  this 
planned  community  when  they  go  about  the  living  section 
of  their  city  will  not  have  to  hurry  along  dirty,  dangerous, 
and  ill  smelling  streets,  and  breathe  their  dusty  and  ex- 
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cessively  germ  laden  atmosphere,  but  will  move  along 
beautiful  courts  and  promenades.  And  as  they  walk 
there,  they  will  hear  the  splash  of  the  water  in  the  foun 
tains  and  will  catch  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  and  of 
the  grass  and  shubbery  growing  there. 


REMOVAL   OF   ASHES   AND   GARBAGE. 

Since  the  heat  and  power  for  all  parts  of  the  city  are 
supplied  from  a  central  power  and  heating  plant,  the  city 
will  be  freed  of  smoke  and  soot.  This  will  relieve  the 
city  of  another  source  of  dirt  and  grime.  It  will  also 
serve  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  city  of  the  usual  con 
siderable  expense  and  nuisance  of  having  their  coal  and 
ashes  hauled  long  distances  through  the  streets  and  then 
carried  with  difficulty  to  rather  inaccessible  cellars.  Since 
garbage  and  refuse  collect  at  only  a  few  points,  namely, 
in  the  specialty  kitchens  and  the  kitchens  in  the  servi- 
soriums,  it  will  be  a  much  less  expensive  matter  to  remove 
this  garbage  from  these  few  points  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  collecting  and  removing  garbage  from  tens  of 
thousands  of  backyards  or  from  the  front  steps  of  many 
homes  spread  over  our  cities. 

POLICING   AND   ILLUMINATION. 

The  policing  of  our  cities,  together  with  the  large  traf 
fic  squads  necessary  to  regulate  the  congested  traffic  in 
them,  is  a  source  of  a  heavy  burden  of  expense  to  the 
people.  This  burden  is  substantially  reduced  in  the 
planned  city,  for  obviously  the  problems  involved  in 
the  policing  and  protection  of  a  city  without  slums 
or  hidden  rookeries  that  harbor  an  underworld  are 
greatly  simplified.  The  forces  necessary  to  preserve 
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order  in  such  a  community  should  not  be  nearly  so  great. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  policing  and  protecting 
a  community  in  which  squalor,  poverty,  and  hardship 
are  rife,  and  one  in  which  such  evils  are  eliminated,  and 
which  has  the  opportunity  to  support  itself  upon  a 
high  plane  of  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Order  and 
safety  are  more  easily  preserved  in  a  community  that  has 
the  benefits  of  a  planned  city  which  enables  it  to  enjoy  a 
life  of  contentment  and  satisfaction  and  ample  oppor 
tunities  to  keep  its  leisure  time  well  occupied,  than 
among  a  people  who  are  crushed  into  slums  and  an  under 
world  by  the  burdens  and  hardships  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  disorder,  the  inadequacy,  and  the  poorness  of  the 
tools  and  facilities  with  which  they  live  and  work  in  their 
great  workshop,  the  modern  city.  The  carefully  planned 
system  of  traffic  provided  for  the  new  city  does  away  with 
all  dangerous  grade  crossings  and  other  points  of  conges 
tion  and  confusion  and  thus  makes  the  extensive  and  also 
the  increasingly  expensive  policing  of  traffic  in  the  city 
unnecessary. 

The  walks,  the  traffic  lanes,  the  courts,  and  the  prome 
nades  in  the  new  city  are  of  much  more  moderate  length. 
They  therefore  may  be  better  illuminated  and  at  a  cost 
substantially  below  that  which  is  necessary  in  our  present 
dispersive  cities.  The  city  with  its  beautiful  courts  and 
orderly  arrangement  of  large  and  splendid  buildings  lends 
itself  quite  readily  to  the  installation  of  a  beautiful  system 
of  illumination.  With  the  use  of  the  newer  lighting 
effects  the  city  could  readily  be  made  a  place  of  great  at 
tractiveness  and  beauty  at  night.  We  have  some  attrac 
tive  plans  worked  out  for  the  illumination  of  the  courts, 
the  promenades,  and  the  concourses. 

Thus  we  see  that  by  careful  planning,  the  new  city  at- 
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tains  a  decided  superiority  over  our  unplanned  cities  in 
rendering  all  such  municipal  services  to  the  people  as  keep 
ing  the  city  clean,  removing  refuse  and  disposing  of  gar 
bage,  policing,  and  lighting  the  city.  In  this  planned 
city  these  services  can  be  provided  in  a  more  efficient 
manner,  and  consequently  services  of  a  higher  grade  can 
be  provided  for  the  people.  Further,  these  services  can 
be  supplied  at  considerably  less  expense  than  they  can  now. 
In  the  matter  of  piping  and  wiring  alone,  the  planned  city 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  an  advantage  of  9  to  i  over  our 
unplanned  cities.  In  the  planned  city,  moreover,  because 
all  its  important  groups  of  buildings  and  facilities  are 
well  located  and  accessible,  the  people  are  saved  many 
hours  which  they  now  have  to  waste  going  about  in  much 
discomfort  and  danger  from  one  place  to  another  in  our 
present  inconvenient  cities.  This  planned  city  will  put 
a  stop  to  the  constantly  mounting  expenditures  of  our 
cities  for  maintenance  and  upkeep.  It  will  achieve  even 
more,  for  it  will  substantially  reduce  these  expenditures 
and  consequently  will  lighten  the  burden  of  municipal 
taxation  for  such  purposes.  All  these  savings  and  ad 
vantages  but  further  reveal  the  value  of  a  city  built  up 
with  forethought  and  by  planning,  compared  with  the 
many  disadvantages  of  our  present  cities  which  are  per 
mitted  to  grow  up  in  pell-mell  haste,  without  forethought 
and  without  organization. 


THE  VENTILATION   OF   THE   CITY. 

The  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  resiances  and  the 
servisoriums  are  important  details,  as  one  may  readily 
imagine,  in  the  planning  of  the  city.  Obviously  the  resi 
ances  and  the  service  center  buildings  should  not  be  heated 
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by  a  great  variety  of  furnaces  and  boilers  scattered  about 
the  living  section  of  the  city,  making  it  necessary  to  create 
such  a  nuisance  and  put  up  with  these  inconveniences. 

If  these  buildings  are  to  be  heated  in  the  usual  manner 
by  means  of  steam  radiators,  it  would  be  more  economical 
to  generate  the  steam  in  a  large  central  heating  and 
power  plant  with  smoke  consuming  furnaces  and  where 
the  coal  and  ashes  could  be  handled  on  scale  by  automatic 
machinery,  loading  and  unloading  the  coal  and  ashes 
directly  to  and  from  the  railroad  cars.  The  beautiful  liv 
ing  section  of  the  city  would  thus  be  entirely  freed  from 
the  hauling  of  coal  and  ashes,  and  its  atmosphere  would 
not  be  vitiated  by  soot  and  smoke.  The  steam  generated 
in  this  central  heating  plant  could  be  distributed  in  in 
sulated  steam  pipes  laid  along  the  service  floors  of  the 
avenues  of  buildings.  Branch  pipes  leading  up  from 
these  main  lines  of  pipes  laid  along  the  service  floors  under 
the  buildings  would  run  up  through  the  structures  and 
supply  steam  to  the  radiators  in  the  rooms  above.  This 
central  heating  plant,  together  with  the  system  of  distri 
buting  the  steam  generated  there,  is  a  very  simple,  effec 
tive,  and  economical  method  of  heating  the  resiances  and 
the  servisoriums. 


THE   OBSOLETE   EXPOSED    CITY. 

There  is  another  method  of  heating  and  ventilating 
these  buildings  which  should  be  used  at  least  in  a  portion 
of  the  living  district.  This  method  presents  some  novel 
ties,  but  it  is  both  less  costly  to  install  and  less  costly  to 
operate  than  is  the  conventional  steam  radiator  system. 
In  addition,  it  will  give  a  more  complete  and  a  higher 
standard  of  service.  This  more  advanced  form  of  heat- 
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ing  and  ventilating  could  not  be  used  in  our  unplanned 
cities.  It  is  the  planned  character  of  the  living  section 
which  makes  it  possible  to  use  it  there.  We  shall  refer  to 
this  system  as  the  weatherproof  system,  for  in  so  far  as 
it  is  employed  it  will  give  us  a  weatherproof  city,  an  ob 
vious  advantage  upon  many  occasions.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  insuring  a  more  complete  control  over  the 
quality  of  the  air  in  the  city. 

The  gathering  of  large  populations  in  our  cities  makes 
it  imperative  that  wholesome  air  be  provided  for  the  peo 
ple.  This  can  be  achieved  in  the  new  city.  We  have 
really  never  tried  to  ventilate  a  city,  for  our  unplanned 
cities  are  not  adapted  to  such  an  achievement  in  healthful 
living.  There  are  certain  standards  of  ventilation,  the 
mere  mention  of  which  is  sufficient  to  bring  out  their 
importance,  and  the  need  of  attaining  them  in  actual  prac 
tice  if  possible. 


STANDARDS   OF  VENTILATION. 

The  air  that  is  supplied  to  the  interior  of  the  resiances 
and  the  servisoriums  should  be  free  from  dust  and  soot. 
It  should  also  be  fresh,  that  is,  free  from  unhealthful  and 
obnoxious  gases  and  odors.  Its  microorganic  content 
should  not  be  excessive,  but  well  below  the  danger  point. 
The  moisture  content  should  be  confined  within  those 
limits  that  are  most  conducive  to  health  and  comfort,  that 
is,  excessively  dry  or  damp  air  should  be  avoided.  The 
velocity  of  the  air  currents  should  not  become  so  high 
as  to  do  damage,  but  should  be  kept  at  a  rate  in  which  we 
feel  both  comfortable  and  invigorated.  The  air  should  be 
free  from  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  annoying  insect  life,  and 
finally,  the  temperature  should  be  confined  to  that  range 
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which  promotes  health,  vigor,  and  comfort.  These  stand 
ards  should  be  maintained  in  the  summer  time,  as  well 
as  in  the  winter. 

These  standards,  while  clearly  reasonable,  may  seem 
at  first  thought  to  be  beyond  reach,  or  even  fanciful. 
But  the  concentration  of  people  in  our  cities  brings  about 
a  condition  in  which  a  failure  to  attain  them  is  really  seri 
ous  in  its  consequences.  These  standards  of  wholesome 
air  for  the  city  dweller  should  be  secured,  if  possible. 
The  weatherproof  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  will 
enable  us  to  readily  achieve  these  high  standards.  Let 
us  now  see  how  the  system  actually  works. 

THE    WEATHERPROOF   SYSTEM. 

The  plant  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  buildings 
has  for  its  starting  point  a  central  power  and  heating 
plant — a  hydroelectric,  steam,  oil  or  natural  gas  plant, 
according  to  which  of  these  is  the  most  favorable,  con 
sidering  the  natural  resources  available  to  the  city.  This 
plant  will  not  vitiate  the  air  of  the  city  with  soot,  smoke, 
and  injurious  gases.  It  is  the  economical  method  of 
generating  power  and  heat  for  its  detailed  use  through 
out  the  city. 

If  the  central  power  and  heating  plant  is  a  steam  plant, 
the  steam  will  be  distributed  through  insulated  steam  pipes 
to  the  ventilating  units  which  will  heat  the  air  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  resiances  and  the  servisoriums.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  avenue  of  resiances  and  service  center 
buildings  there  is  placed  in  a  pent  house  upon  the  roof  a 
ventilating  unit  consisting  of  a  large  intake,  screens,  a 
fan,  radiator,  etc.  The  steam  from  the  central  power  and 
heating  plant  is  distributed  to  these  heating  and  ventilat 
ing  units.  The  large  volume  of  air  to  be  used  for  heat- 
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ing  and  ventilating  the  resiances  and  the  service  center 
buildings  is  drawn  from  the  fresh  air  level  of  the  atmos 
phere  sweeping  over  the  city.  This  fresh  air  by  passing 
through  the  ventilating  apparatus  is  brought  up  to  the 
requisite  standards  before  being  forced  into  the  interior 
of  the  buildings.  The  dust  particles  in  the  air  are 
screened  out.  Excesses  of  moisture  or  dryness  are  cor 
rected,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  then  brought 
within  the  range  most  conducive  to  health  and  comfort. 
The  air  after  being  thus  treated  by  being  passed  through 
the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  is  fed  into  the  courts 
between  the  avenues  of  buildings. 

Now  the  courts  in  this  section  of  the  city  will  be 
glassed  over.  The  courts  will  thus  be  protected  from 
the  weather,  and  people  may  freely  go  about  in  them  no 
matter  what  the  weather  may  be,  and  flowers  may  bloom 
in  them  in  midwinter.  At  the  same  time,  these  courts 
will  act  as  large  and  practically  frictionless  ducts  to  con 
duct  this  fresh,  clean  air  to  the  home  suites  which  face 
upon  these  courts.  Concealed  vents,  or  screens,  placed 
in  the  fagades  of  the  buildings  facing  upon  the  courts 
will  admit  the  air  which  is  fed  into  these  courts  into  every 
room  in  these  buildings.  This  air  will  pass  on  through 
the  buildings,  warming,  ventilating  and  refreshing  the 
air  in  all  the  rooms  in  the  resiances  and  the  servisoriums, 
and  then  after  it  has  done  its  work  will  be  drawn  out 
through  vertical  ducts  leading  to  the  roofs.  Thus,  all 
the  rooms  in  the  resiances  facing  upon  these  fresh  air 
courts  will  be  supplied  in  the  winter  time  with  an  ample 
amount  of  warm,  fresh,  clean,  wholesome  air.  The 
schools,  halls  and  auditoriums;  the  dining  rooms  and 
kitchens;  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  servisoriums  will 
also,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  amply  supplied  with  this 
clean,  fresh,  and  wholesome  air. 
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A  combination  of  the  plenum  and  exhaust  systems  is 
used  to  secure  thorough  ventilation,  and  to  avoid  stagnant 
pockets  of  air  at  any  place  within  the  city.  This  system 
of  controlled  circulation  avoids  dependence  upon  the 
weather  for  air  currents.  Now  there  are  days  when 
"there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,"  and  other  times 
when  the  air  is  excessively  humid  and  murky.  This 
system,  devised  for  the  weatherproof  part  of  the  city, 
remedies  such  conditions,  as  it  always  supplies  currents 
of  fresh,  invigorating  air  to  all  the  courts  and  the  build 
ings  facing  along  them. 

The  system  is  simple,  and  you  can,  if  you  wish,  readily 
catch  the  picture  of  it  in  action.  Suppose  it  is  mid 
winter.  It  is  a  cold,  grey  day.  The  skies  are  leaden, 
and  the  streets  in  our  cities  are  frozen  and  bleak  and 
wintry  and  dreary.  Chilling  gusts  of  wind  curl  about 
you  as  you  force  your  way  along,  and  the  stronger  blasts 
rattle  the  windows,  and  make  the  stiff  branches  of  the 
trees  creak  and  break.  But  you  are  not  there.  You 
are  in  the  new  city  and  are  pleasantly  strolling  down 
a  court  between  the  avenues  of  beautiful  resiances,  and 
the  flowers  are  blooming  by  your  path,  imparting  to  the 
air  the  mild  fragrance  of  spring.  As  you  look  up,  you 
can  see  through  the  sheltering  clear  glass  high  above  you 
that  it  is  cold  and  grey  outside.  But  you  know  that 
concealed  upon  the  roof  of  the  service  end  of  the  avenue 
of  resiances  there  is  a  ventilating  unit  at  work.  High 
up  there  it  is  taking  in  large  volumes  of  fresh  air,  warm 
ing  it,  cleaning  it,  and  making  it  healthful  and  whole 
some,  and  then  feeding  it  into  the  wide  and  lofty  court. 
This  clean,  wholesome  air  then  streams  down  the  court, 
bathing  it  with  a  gentle  sweep  of  mild,  warm,  fresh  air 
which  then  finds  its  way  out  through  the  hundreds  of 
vents  which  are  concealed  in  the  facades  of  the  buildings. 
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Through  these  ornamental  and  inconspicuous  vents  the 
air  passes  into  all  the  rooms  in  the  buildings  facing 
along  these  courts.  The  rooms  are  thus  kept  warmed  and 
refreshened  by  this  wholesome  air.  This  air  having  done 
its  work  is  then  drawn  away  through  concealed  interior 
perpendicular  ducts  leading  to  the  roof.  The  system  ob 
viously  operates  practically  without  wear  and  tear,  and 
requires  almost  no  staff.  Its  first  cost  is  slightly  under 
that  of  the  exposed  system  of  heating.  Its  operating 
costs,  however,  are  decidedly  lower,  probably  fully  a 
third  less.  This  large  saving  is  due  to  the  marked 
thermal  advantages  of  the  weatherproof  system.  The 
losses  due  to  the  leakage  of  the  warmed  air  are  substan 
tially  less.  The  cold  wind  does  not  blow,  often  in  high 
gales,  against  the  windows  and  walls  of  the  buildings, 
requiring  many  B.  T.  U.'s  to  counteract  this  cold,  but 
blows  over  the  roofs  instead.  Thus,  the  buildings  do  not 
become  chilled  and  have  to  be  heated.  Merely  the  fresh 
air  for  ventilating  them  has  to  be  warmed  as  it  is  taken  in 
from  the  outside  atmosphere  by  the  ventilating  appa 
ratus.  Even  in  the  summer  time,  these  courts  will  be 
delightful,  for  they  will  be  cool  and  comfortable,  and  will 
be  shaded  from  the  harsh  glare  of  the  July  and  August 
sun.  Besides,  we  shall  always  have  the  great  out-of- 
doors  with  us  when  we  want  to  enjoy  it.  In  the  winter 
time  when  the  skies  are  clear,  and  the  air  is  crisp  and 
bracing,  there  are  the  sheltered  promenades  on  the  roofs 
where  one  may  take  a  brisk  walk  in  the  sunshine  and 
clear  air,  or  one  may  go  to  any  of  the  parks  and  join  in 
the  winter  sports,  or  enjoy  a  drive  into  the  country.  In 
the  summer  there  are  the  shaded  roof  gardens  and 
open  air  promenades,  the  recreation  parks,  and  the  many 
pleasant  drives  through  the  farm  zone  and  the  open  coun 
try  side. 
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THE   RIDDANCE  OF   THE   STOVE  AND   FURNACE. 

The  system  of  ventilation  here  described  makes  un 
necessary  the  considerable  nuisance  and  expense  entailed 
by  the  use  of  tens  of  thousands  of  individual  heating 
plants  distributed  throughout  the  wide  areas  of  our  un 
planned  cities.  These  innumerable  stoves,  heating  plants, 
and  furnaces  in  the  homes,  each  one  requiring  individual 
attention,  and  all  of  them  pouring  their  soot  and  grime 
into  the  atmosphere,  enveloping  the  city  in  a  pall  of 
smoke,  are  no  longer  necessary.  This  system  of  ventila 
tion  is  also  a  safety  device,  for  it  reduces  the  risk  of  fire 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  thousands  of  petty  and 
often  defective  heating  plants  and  flues  scattered  all  over 
the  city. 


COOLING   THE   CITY   IN    THE  SUMMER. 

,While  these  individual  heating  plants  have  served  to 
warm  the  buildings  and  homes  of  the  people  in  the 
winter,  individual  cooling  plants  have  never  been  found 
practicable  to  cool  their  homes  in  the  summer.  As  a 
result,  people  swelter  in  the  heat,  and  many  infants  die 
during  the  excessively  hot  and  humid  days  of  summer. 
The  central  plant  and  this  system  of  ventilating  units, 
however,  can  readily  supply  the  weatherproof  parts  of 
the  city  and  all  the  buildings  there  with  fresh,  cooled 
air,  so  that  coolness  and  comfort  may  be  enjoyed  during 
the  hottest  days  of  summer. 


A    WEATHERPROOF    CITY. 

This  weatherproof  system  has  further  advantages.    On 
days  when  the  weather  is  inclement  people  may  go  about 
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from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other  to  carry  on  their 
various  activities,  as  we  have  shown,  without  being  ex 
posed  to  snow,  slush,  sleet,  and  rain;  or  without  having 
to  wend  their  way  through  a  disagreeable,  chilly,  foggy, 
or  murky  atmosphere.  At  such  times  it  is  far  more 
healthful  and  inviting  to  move  through  these  sheltered 
courts,  with  the  grass  growing  and  the  flowers  blooming 
in  them,  as  in  midsummer,  and  be  swept  with  the  mild 
currents  of  fresh  and  invigorating  air  stirring  there. 
When  the  weather  is  inviting,  one  may  take  a  bracing 
walk,  or  stroll  along  the  promenades  along  the  roof  gar 
dens.  In  a  city  with  such  advantages,  much  illness  that 
is  caused  by  undergoing  exposure  without  preparation  for 
the  sudden  and  unforeseen  changes  in  the  weather,  may 
be  avoided. 

An  additional  merit  of  this  weatherproof  plan  of  high 
standard  ventilation  is  the  protection  that  it  affords  to 
the  materials  used  in  decorating  the  buildings.  The 
facades  of  the  buildings  facing  these  courts  are  not  ex 
posed  to  the  ravages  of  rain,  sleet,  frost,  and  snow;  or 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  dust,  soot  and  corroding  gases. 
Since  only  fresh,  clean  air  may  come  in  contact  with  these 
buildings,  the  decoration  of  their  fagades  may  be  of  the 
same  beautiful  and  delicate  nature  as  is  employed  at 
present  in  the  finer  types  of  interior  decoration.  These 
weatherproof  features  unfold  new  and  wonderful  op 
portunities  to  the  architect  in  the  designing  of  beautiful 
fagades,  since  the  new  range  of  materials  thus  placed  at 
his  disposal  will  not  be  marred  by  dirt  and  grime,  or  be 
injured  by  exposure  to  the  ravages  of  high  winds,  rain 
sleet,  or  snow.  The  courts  between  the  resiances,  pro 
tected  from  inclement  weather,  and  freed  from  destructive 
street  traffic  and  dusty  pavements,  may  blossom  with 
flowers  even  in  midwinter,  and  with  the  varied  and  beau- 
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tiful  gardening  effects  along  their  stretches,  harmonizing 
with  the  attractive  fagades,  they  will  complete  a  charm 
ing  vista  to  please  the  eye  of  those  who  choose  to  live  in 
the  city. 

This  system  of  fresh  air  ventilation  is  favorable  to 
neat  and  comfortable  housekeeping,  for  the  sooty  and 
dusty  air  that  pours  into  the  homes  from  the  chimneys 
and  the  traffic-laden  streets  of  our  commercial  cities,  is 
removed.  With  these  favorable  conditions,  the  delicately 
colored  home  furnishings  will  retain  more  permanently 
their  original  freshness  and  pleasing  appearance.  This 
new  system  of  ventilation  is  conducive  to  the  comfort 
and  the  health  of  the  people.  The  riddance  of  un 
sightly  and  noisy  steam  pipes  and  radiators  which  are 
difficult  to  regulate,  and  which  leak  and  disfigure  the 
home,  detract  from  its  beauty,  and  hinder  the  attractive 
placing  of  furniture  in  the  rooms,  will  free  the  home  of 
disagreeable  hot  and  cold  currents  of  air  and  dangerous 
drafts,  and  will  avoid  unpleasant  extremes  of  tempera 
ture.  With  this  new  system  of  ventilation  there  is  no 
rattling  of  windows,  nor  is  there  any  danger  of  rains 
blowing  in  while  you  are  away.  When  you  leave  your 
home,  you  are  free  of  all  worry  lest  a  sudden  storm  will 
come  up  and  blow  the  rain  in  through  the  open  windows 
and  injure  the  floors  and  furnishings  of  the  home.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  shut  the  home  up  and  come  back  to 
rooms  that  are  stuffy  and  odorous  with  stale  air.  The 
home  is  kept  protected  against  the  weather,  its  storms, 
rains,  winds,  and  sudden  changes  in  temperature.  It  is 
always  kept  agreeably  supplied  with  pure  fresh  air  while 
you  are  there  or  away,  without  worry,  effort,  attention, 
or  discomfort,  on  your  part. 

Although  this  weatherproof  system  of  ventilation  in 
volves  a  departure  from  our  conventional  practices,  yet 
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its  signal  advantages  over  the  exposed  city  plan  com 
mend  it  to  those  interested  in  supplying  the  city  with 
air  as  fresh  and  wholesome  as  that  in  the  country,  and 
during  inclement  weather  more  congenial.  This  weather 
proof  plan  saves  the  heavy  costs  of  snow  removal.  The 
serious  losses  due  to  the  weathering  and  corrosion  of 
exposed  decorations  and  building  fagades  are  avoided. 
Clothing,  curtains,  tapestries,  and  interior  decorations, 
protected  from  soot  and  dirt  by  clean  washed  air,  are 
spared  the  excessive  soiling  and  cleaning  that  leads  to 
their  rapid  deterioration. 

The  people  are  protected  against  the  sudden  and  un 
favorable  changes  in  the  weather,  against  slush,  high 
winds,  storms,  and  severe  heat  and  cold  which,  in  our 
present  unplanned  cities,  endanger  their  health  and  bring 
much  illness  and  discomfort  to  them.  The  health  and 
comfort  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  weatherproof  city  are 
further  safeguarded  since  the  people  are  no  longer  pes 
tered  and  infected  by  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  other  annoy 
ing  insects.  This  system  of  ventilation  floods  the  en 
tire  city  with  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  surrounding  all 
the  people  and  its  fine  buildings  with  air  that  is  clean, 
fresh,  and  fragrant.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  going 
about  all  parts  of  the  city  in  a  stirring,  wholesome,  and 
invigorating  atmosphere,  and  to  know  that  all  the  valued 
decorations  in  the  city  are  protected  from  the  ravages  of 
weather,  and  from  injury  by  soot  and  dirt.  This  is  not 
merely  a  pleasing  thought.  It  is  practical  ventilating  en 
gineering  applied  under  the  unusually  favorable  conditions 
afforded  by  the  new  city.  The  weatherproof  plan  of 
ventilation  actually  achieves  all  these  high  standards,  and 
achieves  them  at  a  substantial  saving  in  operating  costs, 
over  those  entailed  in  the  use  of  the  exposed  city  plan. 

This  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  should  mark  as 
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big  a  step  forward  as  the  stove,  furnace,  and  steam 
radiator  did  over  the  bed  warming  pan  of  our  great 
grandfather's  days.  That  was  a  covered  metal  dish  fas 
tened  on  the  end  of  a  long  stick.  They  filled  it  with  hot 
coals  and  passed  it  between  the  cold  sheets  of  a  bed  that 
had  stood  all  day  in  a  chilly  sleeping  room.  In  those  days 
it  was  quite  the  thing  to  have  one.  It  is  evident  that 
we  have  made  great  strides  in  the  art  of  heating  and  venti 
lating  since  then.  The  system  of  ventilation  designed  for 
the  new  city  makes  another  advance  in  this  important  field. 

People  formerly  could  go  about  in  one  or  two  rooms  of 
their  homes  where  the  air  was  fresh  and  warm.  The 
other  rooms  were  cold  and  grey  in  winter.  With  the 
advent  of  the  furnace  and  steam  radiator  people  could 
go  about  all  the  rooms  of  their  homes  and  find  them 
warm  and  pleasant.  With  this  new  system  of  heating 
and  ventilating  we  can  go  all  about  the  city  in  warm  and 
pleasant  fresh  air.  That  is  a  treat.  And  when  we  feel 
vigorous  and  want  to  fight  a  snow  storm  or  walk  with 
the  rain  in  our  faces,  we  can  do  that  too;  but  go  pre 
pared  for  it.  We  like  upon  occasion  to  be  exposed  to 
stormy  and  inclement  weather,  but  not  always.  We  do 
not  like  to  be  caught  in  a  storm.  Fighting  bad  weather 
is  pleasant  upon  occasion,  but  not  as  a  daily  diet.  Much 
of  the  time  it  would  be  better  for  our  health  and  efficiency 
and  comfort  to  be  able  to  avoid  such  severe  exposure,  and 
go  about  our  business  pleasantly,  in  an  air  that  is  mild, 
agreeable,  wholesome,  and  fresh,  as  it  should  be.  We 
merely  are  not  used  to  living  in  this  fine  manner. 

We  used  to  adjust  ourselves  to  mud  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  we  do  now  to  inclement  weather.  When  we 
stepped  out  of  the  house,  we  stepped  into  mud.  Then 
we  built  some  walks  and  laid  out  small  stretches  of 
pavement  here  and  there;  and  when  we  stepped  from 
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these,  we  stepped  into  mud.  Then  we  paved  the  city 
so  we  could  go  about  it  without  getting  mired  in  the  mud, 
wading  through  puddles  of  clayey  water,  and  having 
the  offal  of  the  street  clinging  to  our  clothing.  So  it 
used  to  be  that  when  we  stepped  out  of  doors,  we  stepped 
into  the  rain  and  snow,  and  the  sleet  and  slush.  Then 
we  built  some  sheltering  projections  here  and  there  and 
put  up  some  awnings;  but  when  we  moved  from  under 
these  we  went  out  again  into  the  storms  in  the  winter 
or  into  the  scorching  sun  in  the  summer.  Why  should 
we  not  be  able  to  go  about  the  city,  if  we  choose,  about 
our  business  and  our  affairs,  without  such  delays  and 
exposure  to  bad  weather  or  scorching  heat — go  about 
pleasantly  and  agreeably?  The  next  time  you  have  to 
wade  through  slush,  and  breathe  a  damp,  chilling,  foggy, 
and  murky  atmosphere,  and  catch  cold  and  get  a  sore 
throat,  think  how  pleasant  it  would  be  if  you  were 
sheltered  from  such  disagreeable  weather  by  the  weather 
proof  city,  where  you  could  go  about  with  the  flowers 
blooming  by  your  side,  with  your  feet  dry,  and  breathe 
air  as  sweet  and  mild  as  it  is  upon  a  delightful  summer 
day.  Will  you  try  as  you  fight  your  way  along  to  think 
of  it — just  for  fun,  at  any  rate,  if  you  at  first  smiled 
at  this  system? 

Another  important  advantage  of  this  system  of  heating 
and  ventilating  is  its  range  and  flexibility.  It  can  readily 
supply  three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  person  per 
hour  to  the  resiances.  Standard  practice  in  modern 
ventilating  engineering  allows  eighteen  hundred  cubic  feet 
per  hour.  Some  recent  careful  investigations,  however, 
throw  some  doubt  upon  the  advisability  of  this  practice. 
The  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  eighteen  hundred 
cubic  feet  per  person  is  too  much  for  health  and  com 
fort  in  a  school  room,  theater,  auditorium,  or  other  place 
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where  many  people  congregate  in  a  room.  With  this 
system  of  ventilation,  the  quantity  of  air  that  is  fed  into 
the  courts  and  into  the  rooms,  auditoriums,  and  so  on, 
along  the  courts  obviously  can  be  controlled  to  a  nicety 
and  through  a  range  more  than  wide  enough  for  all  practi 
cal  purposes — that  is,  from  five  hundred. feet  or  less  per 
hour  up  to  three  thousand  feet  or  more  per  hour.  Also 
the  moisture  content  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  can 
be  controlled  through  a  wide  range.  This  flexibility  and 
fairly  precise  control  over  volume,  moisture,  dryness,  and 
temperature  will  permit  the  ventilating  engineers  in  charge 
to  observe  closely  the  results  of  the  system,  and  to  vary 
the  volume,  the  temperature,  and  the  moisture  content, 
and  thus  refine  the  art  of  ventilating  engineering  until  it 
is  brought  up  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

THE   GREENHOUSES. 

Another  desirable  feature  of  this  plan  may  be  presented. 
The  long  expanses  of  roof  upon  the  avenues  of  resi- 
ances  may  be  utilized  to  advantage,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  by  a  system  of  outdoor  promenades.  Since  these 
promenades  do  not  make  use  of  all  this  space,  there  is 
ample  room  remaining  which  may  be  effectively  utilized 
by  a  system  of  greenhouses.  These  would  add  to  the  at 
tractiveness  of  the  promenades.  These  greenhouses  could 
be  used  to  grow  flowers  to  be  transplanted  to  the  courts, 
or  cut  to  decorate  the  dining  halls,  club  rooms,  social 
parlors,  and  other  places  for  community  social  life.  They 
could  also  be  used  to  grow  fresh  green  vegetables  for 
the  kitchens  in  the  winter.  This  system  of  greenhouses 
is  quite  practicable,  for  it  can  be  operated  economically 
and  advantageously  by  utilizing  the  waste  warm  air  from 
the  resiances. 
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SUMMARY. 

To  recapitulate  the  working  of  this  weatherproof 
system  of  ventilation :  the  air  to  be  used  for  ventilating 
the  interior  of  the  city  is  drawn  through  intakes  in 
large  volumes  from  the  fresh  air  level  of  the  atmosphere. 
Then  it  is  passed  through  the  large  rectifiers  which  are 
provided  with  an  arrangement  of  screens,  coolers,  and 
heaters.  The  air  freed  from  dust,  soot,  and  insect  life, 
and  properly  tempered  by  these  devices,  is  then  forced 
into  the  courts  which  act  as  gigantic  conductors  for 
distributing  this  air  to  all  the  buildings  along  the  courts. 
From  these  courts  or  conductors  it  enters  into  all  the 
rooms  of  these  buildings,  by  means  of  vents  designed  for 
this  purpose.  After  ventilating  them,  the  air  is  then 
led  through  ducts  to  the  greenhouses  on  the  roofs  to 
warm  and  nourish  the  plants  and  flowers  growing  there. 

This  system  should  have  a  marked  effect  in  reducing 
sickness  in  the  city,  particularly  reducing  the  amount 
of  illness  involving  the  nose  and  throat,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  respiratory  system.  Upon  the  days  when 
the  weather  outside  is  cold  or  stormy,  the  city  should  be 
pleasant  and  comfortable  to  a  degree  almost  beyond 
imagination.  Where  the  system  is  used  it  will  give  rise 
to  a  new  school  of  architecture,  for  it  offers  the  op 
portunity  for  the  employment  of  new  materials  and  de 
signs  in  the  decoration  of  the  fagades  of  the  buildings. 
And  finally,  it  keeps  the  city  clean,  for  it  creates  no  soot 
or  smoke  or  other  nuisance  in  the  city,  and  it  will  also 
substantially  reduce  .the  fuel  bill  of  the  people.  And  this 
is  fortunate,  for  the  expense  for  coal  is  rapidly  becom 
ing  an  important  item. 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

THE  choice  of  a  site  for  a  city  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  Our  cities  have  gen 
erally  been  located  with  regard  only  to  some 
one  favorable  feature,  such  as  a  good  harbor,  or  a  river 
point  where  it  was  necessary  to  change  from  water  to 
land  transportation;  or  the  city  would  be  built  about 
a  mine  or  a  source  of  water  power.  On  the  prairies 
town  sites  have  been  placed  rather  arbitrarily  at  intervals 
along  a  projected  railway.  Thus  some  one  feature  out 
of  the  many  considerations  which  might  have  been  taken 
into  account  was  sufficient  to  determine  the  site  upon 
which  a  city  would  be  built  up,  while  the  serious  dis 
advantages  of  the  location  were  often  overlooked.  This 
neglect  and  lack  of  foresight  have  proved  to  be  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  growth  of  many  of  our  cities. 

A  city  should  have  a  location  which  would  be  favorable 
to  its  life  and  growth  in  as  many  ways  as  possible.  The 
site  for  a  city  should  therefore  be  selected  with  fore 
thought,  and  all  of  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages 
of  the  location  should  be  carefully  weighed.  A  good  lo 
cation  should  have  certain  favorable  features  which  would 
be  advantageous  not  only  to  the  immediate  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  city  but  which  would  also  favor  its 
future  development. 

A  site  which  favors  the  city  with  a  surrounding  belt 
of  fertile  agricultural  land  would  be  an  important  ad- 
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vantage.  This  land  could  be  brought  under  large  scale 
and  intensive  cultivation,  and  thus  a  more  plentiful  supply 
of  food  products  at  reasonable  cost  could  be  secured.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  in  selecting  a  site  that  the  city 
should  be  situated  so  that  it  is  not  too  remote  from  the 
sources  of  its  food  supply.  The  inaccessibility  of  a  large 
body  of  people  to  the  sources  of  their  food  supply  makes 
the  necessary  provisions  for  food  stuffs  for  the  people 
too  expensive,  too  precarious,  and  frequently  so  in 
adequate  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population  may  be 
forced  into  poverty,  the  children  then  suffering  from 
undernourishment.  With  a  rich  agricultural  belt  sur 
rounding  the  city,  or  convenient  to  it,  and  with  this  farm 
ing  area  properly  cultivated  and  connected  with  the  city, 
a  plentiful  food  supply  at  a  reasonable  cost  may  be 
assured. 

A  city  is  a  large  consumer  of  heat  and  power.  The 
use  of  power  is  a  prime  necessity  in  the  operation  of  a 
modern  city  and,  therefore,  a  readily  accessible  source 
of  power  such  as  the  presence  of  natural  gas  or  oil,  fav 
orable  coal  deposits,  or  better  still,  an  economical  source 
of  hydro-electric  power,  would  prove  a  great  asset  to  the 
city.  A  city  which  is  thus  supplied  with  inexpensive 
power  for  lighting,  for  heating,  and  for  driving  its 
machinery  and  transportation  facilities,  would  clearly  be 
at  a  great  advantage. 

The  favorableness  of  the  site  for  construction  purposes 
is  likewise  of  considerable  consequence.  Whether  the  site 
is  such  that  secure  foundations  for  the  buildings  may  be 
readily  placed  at  low  cost,  or  is  such  that  it  makes  neces 
sary  deep  excavations  and  the  use  of  expensive  caissons; 
whether  it  is  level  and  requires  but  little  grading,  or  is 
hilly,  and  ridges  have  to  be  leveled  and  gullies  filled;  or 
whether  its  topography  is  such  that  it  permits  the  city  to 
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expand  freely  or  such  that  the  growth  of  the  city  is  ob 
structed  by  rivers  or  ravines  which  have  to  be  bridged  or 
tunneled,  are  all  matters  which  may  be  favorable  to  low 
costs  or  else  may  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  building  up 
a  city.  These  advantages  and  disadvantages  should  there 
fore  be  taken  into  account  in  selecting  its  location.  A 
site  with  access  to  an  abundant  supply  of  the  raw  materials 
which  are  used  in  building  construction  would  prove  to  be 
of  advantage  to  a  growing  community.  A  city  with  its 
large  amount  of  construction  work  and  building  opera 
tions  uses  vast  quantities  of  stone,  gravel,  and  sand.  If 
these  materials  for  building  can  be  readily  obtained,  the 
cost  of  building  the  city  will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

A  site  may  be  favorable  or  quite  unfavorable  to  the 
health  of  the  people  in  the  city.  This  is  a  consideration 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  selecting  the  location 
of  the  city.  The  site  should  not  offer  insurmountable 
or  costly  obstacles  to  the  necessary  sanitary  measures  to 
be  taken  in  laying  out  the  city.  It  should  afford  an 
ample,  convenient,  and  safe  water  supply  for  the  people 
of  the  city.  Long  and  costly  aqueducts,  tunnels,  and 
other  expensive  projects  to  establish  the  water  system  for 
a  city  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The  site  should  also 
permit  of  a  proper  system  of  sewerage  disposal  and  should 
not  necessitate  an  expensive  and  elaborate  undertaking  for 
the  drainage  of  swamps,  bogs,  or  other  undesirable  and 
unhealthful  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

Any  site  favorable  to  the  location  of  a  city  can  be 
readily  reached  by  the  modern  methods  of  transporta 
tion.  For  this  reason  the  factor  of  water  transporta 
tion  is  no  longer  the  consideration  of  first  importance  in 
locating  a  city,  that  it  used  to  be.  The  development  of 
railroads  has  made  this  only  a  minor  consideration  in 
selecting  the  site  for  a  city. 
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While  modern  engineering  methods  and  scientific 
knowledge  and  practice  make  it  possible  to  overcome  many 
difficulties  presented  by  the  topography  and  other  natural 
characteristics  of  the  site  chosen,  still  it  is  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  economy,  future  growth,  and  the  pros 
perity  of  the  city,  that  the  above  considerations  should 
be  carefully  weighed.  An  advantageous  site  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  consequence  and  importance  to  a  city  and 
therefore  the  site  upon  which  the  new  city  is  to  be  built 
should  be  selected  only  after  carefully  weighing  all  the 
favorable  and  the  unfavorable  points  of  the  sites  under 
consideration.  There  are  available,  fortunately,  quite  a 
number  of  sites  which  possess  many  points  favorable  to 
the  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XL 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  CITY. 

THE  building  program  for  the  new  city,  that  is 
the  construction  of  the  resiances,  the  service 
center  buildings,  the  factory  buildings  in  the 
industrial  district,  and  the  large  and  perhaps  more  ornate 
buildings  for  the  down  town  section  of  the  city  may  be 
carried  out  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  construc 
tion  which  we  now  employ  in  building  in  our  cities. 
However,  the  buildings  for  this  planned  city  are  so  de 
signed  that  new  and  more  economical  methods  of  con 
struction  may  be  employed.  In  view  of  the  recent  almost 
prohibitive  cost  of  building  construction  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  buildings  planned  for  the  new  city  may  be  erected 
at  a  substantial  reduction  in  construction  costs  because  of 
the  new  and  advanced  methods  which  may  be  employed  in 
carrying  out  this  unusually  large  building  program, 

THE  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE  BUILDING  PROBLEM. 

Because  of  both  the  planned  character  of  the  city  and 
the  designs  of  the  various  types  of  buildings  within  it, 
the  problems  that  arise  in  the  construction  of  the  build 
ings  for  the  new  city  are  quite  different  from  those  met 
in  the  construction  projects,  even  the  larger  ones,  of  our 
present  cities.  In  such  construction  projects  many  people 
with  diverse  and  conflicting  interests  have  a  hand.  The 

buildings  constructed  in  our  present  cities  are  the  products 
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of  the  diverse  aims  and  interests  of  the  owners,  the 
tenants,  the  architects,  the  contractors,  the  manufacturers 
of  building  materials,  and  the  building  supply  companies, 
the  various  unions  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  the  real 
estate  agents,  and  the  city  government  with  its  build 
ing  code  and  building  inspectors.  Instead  of  presenting 
the  many  sided  problems  resulting  from  this  multiplicity 
of  organizations  and  their  diversity  of  aims,  the  laying 
out  and  the  construction  of  the  buildings  for  the  new  city 
present  a  much  simpler  group  of  problems.  All  this 
diversity  of  interest  and  aim  is  here  happily  displaced 
by  a  singleness  of  purpose — the  aim  to  carry  out  the 
building  program  at  a  minimum  cost,  the  desire  to  ac 
complish  the  construction  of  the  avenues  of  resiances,  the 
servisoriums,  the  beautiful  buildings  about  the  lake  and 
park  in  the  city  center,  and  the  industrial  buildings  in  the 
factory  section  without  waste  or  unnecessary  complica 
tion  of  the  building  process,  in  other  words,  in  a  highly 
efficient  manner,  and  yet  to  maintain  throughout  the  high 
standards  for  these  buildings  which  are  called  for  in  the 
plans  for  the  city. 

This  approach  to  the  building  problem  makes  it  pos 
sible  to  dispense  with  the  many  diverse  agencies  which 
are  customarily  involved  in  the  building  of  structures  in 
our  unplanned  cities.  In  the  construction  program  for 
the  new  city  it  is  possible  to  substitute  in  the  place  of 
all  these  agencies  a  single  large  organization  which  will 
carry  on  in  one  continuous  and  direct  process  all  the 
steps  necessary  to  build  the  city,  from  the  fabrication  of 
the  building  materials,  the  assembly  of  these  materials  into 
large  unit  parts,  the  erection  of  these  unit  parts  into 
the  buildings,  and  so  on  until  the  final  finishing  touches 
are  applied  to  the  completed  structures.  According  to 
this  plan  of  construction,  all  these  stages  of  manufacture 
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and  construction  will  be  linked  into  one  continuous  chain 
of  steps,  so  that  the  materials  will  pass  along  from  stage  to 
stage  of  the  building  process  in  a  direct  path  to  their 
final  resting  place  in  the  completed  structures.  The  costly 
handling  and  rehandling  of  the  many  kinds  of  materials 
used  in  the  building  process  will  thus  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  no  stage  of  construction  will  have  to  wait 
upon  supplies  and  materials  from  another  part  of  the 
process. 

In  our  present  methods  of  construction  the  erection  of 
a  building  is  preceded  by  a  long  series  of  costly  steps.  In 
the  first  place  the  raw  materials,  the  sand,  clays,  gravel, 
and  stone  are  quarried  and  delivered  to  the  mills  and 
factories  where  they  are  manufactured  into  building 
supplies,  that  is,  tiles,  bricks,  partition  blocks,  lime  cement, 
and  so  on.  Next,  many  of  these  materials  have  to  be 
sacked,  crated  or  barreled  before  they  are  ready  to  be 
shipped  to  some  distant  point.  Here  these  building 
materials  have  to  be  unloaded  and  hauled  to  the  ware- 
rooms  and  storage  yards  of  the  wholesalers  and  retailers 
of  building  supplies,  where  they  are  once  more  unloaded 
and  stacked.  Finally  they  are  loaded  upon  trucks  and 
delivered  from  these  storage  yards  to  the  building  sites 
where  they  are  unloaded  and  stacked  and  then  may  be 
taken  into  the  building  and  stacked  again  for  a  time 
before  they  are  finally  taken  to  the  point  where  they  will 
be  placed  in  the  walls,  floors,  or  other  parts  of  the  build 
ing.  Throughout  all  these  stages  the  materials  em 
ployed  in  construction  are  handled  largely  by  small  scale 
handicraft  methods.  Much  breakage  and  damage  neces 
sarily  occur  during  this  repeated  handling.  For  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  this  long  series  of  steps  and 
the  details  of  these  processes,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
how  expensive  and  wasteful  are  such  methods,  and  how 
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much  more  economical  are  the  large  scale  and  direct 
processes  which  the  planned  city  makes  possible. 

THE  TRANSITION   TO   FACTORY    METHODS. 

While  in  other  fields  of  production  the  factory  system 
has  displaced  primitive  handicraft  methods,  this  has  not 
been  done  except  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  field  of  build 
ing  construction.  In  our  commercial  cities  building  is 
still  carried  on  by  means  of  the  old  costly  handicraft 
methods.  This  field  of  construction  should  see  an  ad 
vance  to  more  economical  methods.  Its  handicraft  pro 
cesses  should  be  displaced  by  modern  labor  saving  and 
large  scale  factory  methods.  We  now  employ  the  highly 
efficient  factory  system  of  production  in  making  auto 
mobiles,  dynamos,  tractors,  engines,  textiles,  furniture, 
and  so  on,  and  similarly  we  may  employ  these  same 
efficient  factory  methods  in  fabricating  and  constructing 
the  large  unit  parts  for  the  buildings  of  this  planned 
city.  The  building  program  for  the  new  city  is  so  large 
that  the  employment  of  factory  methods  used  in 
quantity  production  is  entirely  feasible,  in  fact,  it  is  the 
only  practicable  method  of  handling  such  a  large  build 
ing  project. 

Many  building  materials  are  manufactured  now,  but 
these  are  all  in  small  units  as  for  instance,  beams, 
bricks,  ornamental  terra  cotta  blocks,  plaster  board, 
window  frames,  concrete  blocks,  etc.  To  avoid  the  large 
expense  of  handling  these  small  parts  and  constructing 
the  buildings  with  them  by  handicraft  methods  much 
larger  unit  parts  will  be  manufactured  employing  factory 
methods  and  then  these  large  sections  will  be  assembled 
into  the  buildings  by  means  of  a  special  erecting  plant 
designed  to  handle  these  large  sections  with  precision. 
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THE  UNIT    SYSTEM    OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

We  may  set  up  a  factory  which  will  produce  these 
large  sections  and  which  will  employ  large  scale  spec 
ialized  labor-saving  machinery  in  making  them.  This 
factory  will  turn  out  these  unit  parts  for  the  buildings  of 
the  city,  just  as  the  Ford  factory  turns  out  the  parts  for 
Ford  automobiles.  This  can  be  achieved  because  the 
skeletal  parts  of  the  several  types  of  buildings  planned 
for  the  city  are  designed  to  be  as  fully  standardized 
as  are  the  parts  of  the  chassis  of  an  automobile.  It 
is  the  decorating,  furnishing,  and  arranging  of  rooms 
in  these  buildings  that  vary  to  a  great  extent,  and  that 
should  be  given  individual  treatment  to  suit  individual 
tastes. 

The  plans  for  the  factories  which  are  to  produce  the 
standard  skeletal  finished  parts  for  the  buildings  of  the 
planned  city,  and  for  the  plant  which  is  to  assemble  these 
parts  have  been  carefully  worked  out.  This  factory 
method  of  producing  the  buildings  for  the  city  would 
under  favorable  conditions  of  supply  of  raw  materials 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  construction  costs  comparable 
with  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  an 
automobile  by  handicraft  methods  and  the  cost  of  manu 
facturing  it  by  large  scale  factory  methods.  The  method 
of  construction  referred  to  is  known  in  engineering 
circles  as  the  unit  system  of  construction.  The  ad 
vantages  of  the  unit  system  may  be  better  appreciated 
if  you  will  look  up  to  the  walls  of  your  room  and  recall 
how  they  were  slowly  built  up  trowel  ful  upon  trowel  ful 
of  mortar,  brick  upon  brick,  tile  upon  tile,  and  all  done 
by  hand. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF   LARGE    SCALE 
CONSTRUCTION    OPERATIONS. 

The  direct  and  large  scale  methods  which  will  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  city  will  enable  us  to  dis 
pense  with  some  of  the  expensive  steps  employed  in  the 
present  methods  of  building.  The  elimination  of  these 
unnecessary  steps  is  accomplished  through  the  vertical 
organization  of  the  building  industry  linking  together  in 
one  large  organization  all  the  steps  from  the  gathering  of 
the  raw  materials  to  the  finishing  of  the  work  which 
would  be  involved  in  this  large  building  program.  It  is 
not  so  easy  to  visualize  this  plan  of  fabrication  and  con 
struction  but  let  us  make  an  attempt  to  see  how  the 
process  looks.  Suppose  we  were  to  begin  building  the 
new  city  starting  at  the  point  where  the  down  town  center, 
the  industrial  zone  and  living  district  come  together.  Let 
us  erect  there  the  first  group  of  buildings  for  the  city. 
Suppose  the  site  has  been  graded  by  a  battery  of  steam 
shovels,  and  we  are  ready  to  begin  building.  This,  the 
first  building  unit,  would  be  composed  of  a  servisorium 
and  two  avenues  of  resiances  extending  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  feet  along  either  side  of  it.  At  a  convenient 
distance  out  from  this  point  would  be  placed  a  casting 
plant  in  which  will  be  cast  the  skeletal  parts  for  these 
buildings.  The  buildings,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  have 
been  divided  into  skeletal,  or  unit  parts,  which  are  quite 
large,  and  which  have  been  carefully  designed  to  fit  to 
gether,  so  that  when  these  parts  are  cast  and  finished  up, 
they  may  be  easily  erected  into  the  buildings.  These 
parts  will  be  cast  under  conditions  of  quantity  production, 
and  with  the  employment  of  almost  automatic  machinery. 
The  quality  of  these  unit  parts  will  be  much  more  nearly 
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uniform  and  up  to  standard  than  is  possible  when  parts 
are  cast  on  the  job  during  the  erection  of  an  apartment 
house  or  an  office  building.  The  raw  materials — sand, 
gravel,  or  stone — will  be  taken  from  the  pits  and  quarries 
and  brought  to  this  casting  plant.  A  stock  of  these 
materials  of  sufficient  size  will  be  held  in  reserve,  to  in 
sure  the  continuous  operation  of  the  plant.  Lime  and 
cement  will  be  manufactured  and  delivered  in  bulk  to  this 
casting  plant.  This  will  save  the  expense  of  packing 
and  barreling  these  materials.  These  materials,  the  lime, 
cement,  etc.,  will  not  be  held  in  storage  too  long,  until 
they  have  deteriorated,  as  is  so  often  the  case  now.  On 
the  contrary  they  will  be  used  while  at  their  best.  After 
the  unit  parts  are  cast,  they  will  be  taken  to  the  curing 
yard.  When  they  are  properly  seasoned,  these  large  sec 
tions  will  be  taken  to  the  finishing  plant,  where  they  will 
be  finished.  The  plans  for  this  finishing  plant  include 
a  number  of  new  labor  saving  machines,  which  will  take 
the  place  of  expensive  hand  methods.  Among  them  is 
a  machine  which  will  lay  parquetry  floors,  a  process  which, 
if  carried  on  by  handicraft  methods,  would  require  much 
skill  and  labor.  When  these  unit  parts  are  completed, 
they  will  be  erected  into  the  buildings  by  means  of  a 
specially  designed  traveling  erector.  A  very  small  amount 
of  finishing  work  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  buildings, 
such  as  the  concealing  of  joints,  etc.  Those  who  wish 
to  have  special  forms  of  decoration,  paneling,  or  paint 
ing;  or  special  division  of  space,  of  course,  may  have  these 
individual  treatments.  As  soon  as  this  work  is  completed, 
the  buildings  will  be  ready  for  the  people  to  move  into 
them  and  use  them.  This  method,  it  should  be  evident, 
is  much  more  simple,  efficient,  and  less  costly  than  are 
the  methods  we  now  use  in  erecting  buildings. 

The  materials  are  not  handled  and  rehandled  so  many 
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times,  and  this  reduces  the  loss  due  to  the  excessive  break 
ing  and  damaging  of  materials.  These  methods  make 
unnecessary  much  of  the  boxing  and  crating  of  materials, 
and  the  task  of  removing  and  handling  this  crating  after 
the  delivery  of  the  Imaterials  at  the  place  of  building. 
This  unified  process  of  construction  also  avoids  tardy 
supplies  and  uncorrelated  construction.  Moreover,  it 
does  away  with  many  forms  of  overhead  expense.  It 
saves  much  of  the  confusion  and  expense  of  keeping 
track  of  a  great  variety  of  contracts,  subcontracts,  and 
orders,  let  and  relet  to  many  different  concerns,  and 
eliminates  the  cost  of  shipping,  assembling,  and  bringing 
into  place  many  separate  and  temporary  power  units ;  and 
the  expense  of  erecting  storage  plants,  tool  houses,  and 
yard  offices  which  have  to  be  torn  down  and  moved  to 
some  other  job,  and  reassembled,  only  to  do  this  again 
many  times  over.  All  these  excessive  wastes  and  ex 
penditures  which  now  make  the  costs  of  building  almost 
prohibitive  may  be  avoided  by  employing  the  economical 
methods  of  large  scale  building  operations  which  the  new 
city  makes  possible.  The  costs  of  construction  may  thus 
be  brought  down  to  a  reasonable  figure. 

Another  important  feature  of  these  large  scale  opera 
tions  is  that  they  permit  the  use  of  high  grade  superin 
tendence  with  its  consequent  advantages.  A  competent 
and  efficient  engineering  and  testing  staff  is  too  expensive 
to  be  employed  to  supervise  the  small  scale  building  opera 
tions  in  our  present  unplanned  cities,  and  consequently 
these  operations  are  left  to  the  direction  of  incompetent 
and  irresponsible  persons.  Poor  construction  results 
from  this  inefficient  supervision,  and  the  waste  of  valu 
able  materials  and  labor  is  correspondingly  large.  Ex 
amples  of  this  waste  may  be  observed  at  almost  any  place 
where  building  operations  are  being  carried  on  in  our 
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cities.  For  instance,  in  one  place  an  ignorant  colored 
man  in  charge  of  a  concrete  mixing  plant  was  emptying 
the  contents  of  the  mixing  machine  by  guess  work  and 
by  my  watch  was  allowing  only  from  nine  to  eleven 
seconds  for  mixing,  when  one  minute  would  be  standard 
practice  for  such  work.  It  was  clearly  visible  that  the 
materials  were  not  mixed,  for  large  portions  of  the  sand 
were  still  clean  and  red  when  placed  in  the  forms.  The 
ignorant  man  in  charge  was  wasting  costly  cement  and 
other  valuable  materials  and  the  labor  of  a  force  of  fifteen 
men,  for  when  the  time  came  for  this  work  to  be  in 
spected  it  would  either  have  to  be  torn  down  or  else 
fail  of  its  purpose. 

In  another  case,  a  ten  story  building  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  was  being  erected  by  a  prominent  builder  there.  A 
steel  column  placed  upon  a  concrete  pier  which  had  not 
been  trued  off  leaned  far  out  of  plumb.  To  remedy  this, 
this  column,  which  was  to  support  the  ten  stories  of  the 
building  above  it,  was  jacked  up  by  placing  a  few  spike 
nails  between  the  steel  footing  of  the  column  and  the  soft 
unbushed  surface  of  the  concrete.  Absolutely  nothing 
further  was  done  to  the  base  of  this  column  by  the  in 
competent  men  in  charge,  who  obviously  were  not  in 
formed  upon  even  the  rudiments  of  proper  building 
methods.  These  typical  inefficiencies,  wastes  of  labor  and 
materials,  and  poor  construction  are  inevitable  with  the 
low  grade  of  superintendence  accompanying  our  small 
scale  building  operations  such  as  the  building  of  a  block 
or  two  of  small  houses,  an  apartment  house,  or  office 
building.  In  this  new  city  the  building  operations  are  on 
a  new  and  large  scale,  and  consequently  a  high  grade  of 
superintendence  may  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage. 

These  large  scale  operations  also  make  the  scientific, 
or  laboratory,  testing  of  materials  possible  and  permit  a 
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thorough  inspection  of  the  work.  This  greater  accuracy 
which  eliminates  loose  guessing  concerning  the  strength 
of  materials  will  either  save  the  materials  which  are 
used  in  excess,  in  a  blind  attempt  to  secure  the  neces 
sary  strength,  or  will  avoid  insecure  and  dangerous 
construction. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  de 
scription  of  the  designs  of  the  fabricating  plant  and  the 
labor  saving  machinery  which  will  be  used  in  making  the 
unit  parts  for  the  buildings,  or  of  the  specially  designed 
erecting  plants  which  will  handle  these  large  construction 
units  and  place  them  in  the  buildings.  It  is  not  easy  for 
the  layman  to  follow  the  working  drawings  for  such  a 
plant  and  its  machinery.  However,  enough  has  been 
presented  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
building  program,  together  with  the  simplified  organiza 
tion  which  has  been  worked  out  to  carry  out  this  large 
program  of  building,  will  result  in  a  substantial  reduc 
tion  in  construction  costs.  In  contrast  to  the  costs  of 
forty-five  to  sixty  cents  or  more  per  cubic  foot  for  con 
structing  the  first  class  buildings  in  our  cities  by  present 
methods,  the  cost  of  constructing  the  superior  buildings 
of  the  new  city  would  be  but  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a 
cubic  foot.  This  cost  is  so  far  below  that  incurred  in 
present  building  practice  that  it  will  enable  all  the  people 
in  the  new  city  to  be  housed  in  a  beautiful  and  com 
modious  manner,  and  on  a  plane  of  comfort  and  at 
tractiveness  heretofore  not  enjoyed  by  the  many  people 
who  lead  a  city  life. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FINANCING  THE  CITY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

IT  will  take  money  to  build  this  new  city — a  great 
deal  of  money.  But  not  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of — no,  not  even  a  half 
a  billion,  nor  a  hundred  million  dollars.  To  build,  not  the 
entire  city,  but  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  around 
which  the  city  could  grow,  would  require  only  a  com 
paratively  few  millions  of  dollars.  Not  as  much  money 
would  be  needed  as  was  expended  or  blown  up  in  a 
single  battle  in  the  World  War,  or  as  is  expended  upon 
the  decennial  census,  or  as  much  as  is  lost  in  one  of  our 
more  important  labor  strikes.  From  the  armistice  down 
to  the  advance  of  the  French  army,  it  cost  one  and  a 
half  billions  of  dollars,  it  is  reported,  to  maintain  the 
armies  of  occupation.  This  huge  expenditure,  which, 
after  all,  brought  so  little  happiness  to  Europe,  was  suf 
ficient  to  have  built  several  large  and  splendid  planned 
cities — far  finer  than  exist  in  all  Europe.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  have  in  hand  to  build  the  city 
such  a  large  sum  as  this,  for,  fortunately,  it  does  not 
require  as  much  money  to  build  the  city  and  put  it  upon 
a  going  basis,  as  one  would  be  likely  to  think  before  one 
had  made  some  definite  calculations  upon  the  various 
costs  involved. 

Well  then,  how  much  would  it  cost  to  build  this  new 
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city?  That  depends  in  part  upon  the  size  of  the  city 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
build  a  city  of  any  particular  size,  for  the  city  is  not 
planned  to  have  a  population  of  fixed  number.  It  can 
start  as  a  relatively  small  city,  and  then  grow  to  be  very 
large.  But  it  should  not  be  too  small  at  first,  for  some 
of  the  important  advantages  of  the  plan  for  the  city 
could  not  be  secured  if  it  were  to  begin  on  too  small  a 
scale.  A  population  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  thousand 
would  be  sufficient  to  start  the  city  on  a  good  working 
basis.  If  the  city  is  developed  in  this  way,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  have  in  hand  at  the  outset,  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  complete  the  construction  of  a  city 
of  large  size.  Ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  million  dollars 
would  be  sufficient  as  an  initial  sum  to  lay  out  and  to 
start  on  a  going  basis  a  city  of  workable  size. 

This  beginning  would  provide  a  nucleus  for  its  rapid 
growth  into  a  large  and  splendid  city  of  well  balanced 
proportions.  The  initial  core  of  buildings  and  properties 
mentioned  would  include  some  of  each  of  the  three  main 
types  of  buildings  and  facilities  planned  for  the  city, 
and  the  money  raised  to  build  them  would  have  to  be 
apportioned  among  these  several  divisions  of  the  city  so 
that  each  necessary  part  could  be  built.  One  part  of  the 
money  raised  would,  of  course,  be  used  to  build  a  unit 
of  resiances,  another  part  would  be  used  to  construct 
the  neighborhood  servisoriums,  and  a  third  part  to  pro 
vide  for  a  necessary  group  of  buildings  and  facilities  in 
the  down  town  and  industrial  sections  of  the  city.  The 
ratios  of  the  sums  to  be  allotted  for  building  these  main 
,parts  of  the  city  would  be  about  eight  to  three  to  nine, 
that  is,  out  of  each  dollar  raised  to  build  these  three  divi 
sions  of  the  city,  about  forty  cents  would  be  used  to  lay 
out  the  home  section  and  construct  the  resiances  there, 
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about  fifteen  cents  of  each  dollar  would  be  used  to  build 
the  servisoriums,  and  about  forty-five  cents  would  be 
spent  upon  the  down  town  and  the  industrial  sections. 

The  sums  of  money  mentioned,  the  twelve  to  fifteen 
million  dollars,  would  be  sufficient  to  include  also  a  sum 
to  meet  an  initial  group  of  outlays  to  cover  the  cost  of 
such  items  as :  the  site  for  the  city,  the  sanitary  system, 
the  power  plant,  the  special  fabricating  and  erecting  plants, 
and  provision  for  a  necessary  working  capital  to  put  the 
city  upon  a  going  basis.  In  other  words,  the  above  men 
tioned  sums  are  sufficient  to  build  all  the  buildings  and 
provide  the  equipments  which  would  be  needed  to  start  the 
new  city  upon  a  good  working  basis.  This  nucleus  of 
buildings  would  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  community  into  a  large  and  well  propor 
tioned  metropolitan  city. 

THE  NEW  CITY  BUILDING  ASSOCIATION. 

Before  the  new  city  can  be  built  and  be  placed  upon  a 
going  basis  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  with  which  to  begin  building  the  city. 
When  this  amount  has  been  subscribed,  the  actual  work 
of  laying  out  the  city,  and  the  construction  of  the  resi- 
ances,  the  servisoriums,  and  so  on  may  be  undertaken. 
To  do  this  preliminary  work  of  financing  the  project  and 
of  building  the  first  section  of  buildings  for  the  city 
suppose  we  create  an  organization  which  we  may  call 
The  New  City  Building  Association.  The  business  of 
this  organization  will  be  to  finance  the  city,  to  build  its 
first  unit  of  buildings,  and  then  to  put  the  new  city  upon 
a  going  basis.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  and  the 
city  has  received  its  charter  and  is  in  operation,  this 
preliminary  organization  will  turn  its  affairs  over  to  the 
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permanent  building  and  construction  department  of  the 
city.  To  carry  on  one  part  of  this  preliminary  work 
the  organization  will  have  a  publicity  department  which 
will  answer  questions,  disseminate  information  about  the 
new  city,  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education,  and  raise 
funds  for  the  building  of  the  city.  The  New  City 
Building  Association  will  receive  the  funds  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  city.  It  will  place  these 
funds  where  they  may  be  drawn  upon  when  needed  and 
will  also  see  that  they  will  earn  some  return  until  a  suffi 
cient  amount  has  been  raised  to  begin  building  operations 
upon  a  proper  scale.  When  a  proper  amount  has  been 
raised,  the  building  association  will  proceed  to  lay  out  and 
build  the  first  unit  of  buildings.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  central  core  of  buildings  the  organization  will  staff  the 
city,  take  out  a  charter  for  it,  and  put  the  city  upon  a 
going  basis.  When  this  preliminary  organization  has 
completed  these  duties,  that  is,  it  has  raised  the  necessary 
funds  and  then  has  used  them  to  build  the  city  and  put 
it  upon  a  going  basis ;  the  city  which  has  thus  been  created 
will  take  over  this  preliminary  organization,  its  staff 
and  securities,  and  will  assume  authority  over  it  and 
responsibility  for  its  work.  Let  us  now  see  how  the 
New  City  Building  Association  will  be  organized  to  as 
sume  these  responsibilities  and  perform  the  duties  imposed 
upon  it. 


Membership  in  the  Association. 

You  and  the  many  other  people  who  may  wish  to  help 
build  the  new  city  and  put  it  upon  a  going  basis  will 
want  some  means  of  subscribing  to  the  building  fund. 
You  may  help  build  the  city  by  joining  the  New  City 
Building  Association  and  by  paying  your  subscriptions  to 
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that  organization.  Those  subscribing  to  the  new  city 
building  fund  will  not  all  be  able  to  come  in  upon  the 
same  basis,  but  will  probably  come  in  upon  three  different 
bases.  First,  there  will  be  those  who  desire  to  help  build 
this  new  city  and  recognize  in  it  the  unusually  good  and 
secure  field  of  investment  at  a  reasonable  return  which 
the  city  affords.  They  will  therefore  subscribe  to  the 
building  fund,  and  the  money  they  subscribe  will  be  used 
by  the  building  association  to  build  a  necessary  and  per 
manent  group  of  properties  in  the  down  town  and  indus 
trial  sections  of  the  city  and  also  to  help  finance  the 
public  utilities  such  as  the  water  works  system,  the  power 
plant,  and  so  on.  The  funds  from  this  source  which  may 
remain  after  these  properties  have  been  financed  will  be 
used  to  help  build  the  resiances  and  the  servisoriums  in 
the  living  section  of  the  city.  The  second  group  of  sub 
scribers  will  be  composed  of  those  who  would  like  to  live 
in  the  new  city  and  enjoy  having  one  of  its  beautiful 
home  suites  and  who  are  able  to  make  a  subscription  to 
the  building  fund  which  is  large  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  their  home  suite  and  to  pay  for  their  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  neighborhood  service  building.  The  funds 
subscribed  by  these  members  will  accordingly  be  used  to 
build  resiances  for  them  and  the  servisorium  needed  in 
the  local  neighborhood.  There  will  be  a  third  group 
of  persons  who  will  wish  to  help  build  the  new  city  and 
enjoy  a  pleasant  home  suite  there,  but  who  do  not  have 
sufficient  money  to  pay  for  a  home  suite  and  their  share 
in  the  cost  of  the  neighborhood  service  center.  These 
subscribers  may  help  build  the  city  and  obtain  a  beauti 
ful  home  there  by  subscribing  to  the  building  fund  and 
making  their  payments  on  the  amortization,  or  part  pay 
ment  plan.  Thus  money  from  several  different  sources 
may  be  subscribed  to  the  building  fund  and  all  the  divi- 
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sions  of  the  city — the  farm  zone,  the  down  town  section, 
and  the  living  district  may  be  built. 

To  meet  the  different  needs  and  the  varying  economic 
means  of  the  subscribers  to  the  building  fund  three  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  membership  in  the  New  City  Building 
Association  may  be  provided.  First,  there  will  be  a 
group  of  sustaining  members  composed  of  those  who 
will  invest  their  money  with  a  view  to  helping  to  build 
the  city  and  also  to  making  a  secure  investment  at  a 
fair  rate  of  return.  Second,  there  will  be  a  group  of 
regular  members  composed  of  those  who  will  subscribe 
a  sufficient  amount  to  the  building  fund  to  pay  for  a  home 
suite  and  the  share  cost  of  their  local  servisorium.  The 
third  group  of  members  will  be  composed  of  those  who 
would  like  to  live  in  the  new  city  and  have  a  home  suite 
there,  but  who  cannot  pay  for  the  home  suite  outright, 
but  will  have  to  pay  for  it  on  the  part  payment,  or  amorti 
zation  plan.  These  members  will  be  the  Associate 
members. 

Those  who  are  buying  their  home  suites  on  the  part 
payment,  or  amortization  plan,  may  mutually  assist  each 
other  to  come  to  the  new  city  and  secure  a  home  there. 
Each  of  these  members  will  be  paying  into  the  building 
association  monthly  or  semiannual  payments  toward  buy 
ing  a  home  in  the  new  city.  These  part  payment  sums 
will  be  pooled  to  form  one  large  sum  which  will  be  used 
to  build  resiances  for  these  members.  And  as  fast  as 
the  home  suites  are  completed,  they  may  secure  the  homes 
which  have  been  built  for  them.  These  part  payment 
members  will  not  have  to  wait  until  they  attain  to  a 
regular,  or  fully  paid  up  membership,  in  order  to  secure 
a  home  suite  and  have  the  use  of  a  servisorium.  They 
may  secure  their  homes  long  before  they  have  fully  paid 
for  them.  They  will  secure  them  in  order  according  to 
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the  amount  they  have  paid  into  the  building  association, 
those  having  the  most  paid  in  securing  their  homes  first, 
and  so  on.  For  example,  suppose  there  were  five  hun 
dred  associate  members  in  one  unit  who  had  paid  in 
various  amounts  ranging  from,  say,  one  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  or  more,  these  sums  averaging  five  hun 
dred  dollars  a  member.  This  would  make  a  total  of 
$250,000  that  had  been  paid  in  with  which  to  build  home 
suites.  Now  suppose  the  cost  of  the  home  suites  in  this 
unit  would  average  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  apiece, 
including  the  share  cost  in  the  service  center.  The 
$250,000  would  build,  then,  one  hundred  home  suites. 
Now,  the  first  one  hundred  of  these  part  payment  mem 
bers  having  the  most  paid  in  toward  owning  their  homes 
would  secure  them.  After  these  members  had  come  to 
live  in  their  home  suites  they  would,  of  course,  continue 
to  make  part  payments  to  the  building  association  to  the 
end  of  paying  off  the  balances  which  they  owed  upon  their 
homes.  Those  associate  members  who  had  not  yet  se 
cured  their  homes  would  also  continue  to  make  payments 
toward  securing  a  home.  The  sums  obtained  from  both 
of  these  sources  of  payments,  together  with  a  third  paid 
in  by  new  associate  members  who  would  join  the  building 
association,  would  be  used  to  build  additional  resiances 
and  home  suites.  And  as  soon  as  these  were  completed, 
the  remaining  part  payment  members  would  secure  their 
homes  in  order  as  above  outlined.  In  this  way  those  who 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  fully  for  their  home  suites 
may  nevertheless  secure  homes  and  then  complete  their 
payments  after  they  have  come  to  the  city.  A  portion 
of  the  money  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  building 
association  may  also  be  used  to  help  build  resiances  and 
service  centers.  This  would  help  the  associate  or  part 
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payment  members  to  secure  their  homes  at  an  even  earlier 
time. 


THE   CARE  OF   THE   FUNDS   SUBSCRIBED. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  begin  building  the  new  city 
until  a  sufficient  sum  had  been  raised  from  all  sources  to 
insure  the  building  of  a  city  of  workable  size,  one  that 
would  serve  as  a  nucleus  around  which  the  city  could 
rapidly  grow  to  larger  proportions.  During  this  period 
of  raising  funds,  the  money  subscribed  by  the  regular 
and  the  associate  members  could  be  handled  in  the  fol 
lowing  manner.  The  New  City  Building  Association 
could  affiliate  itself  with  a  bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  could  thus  place  itself  under  United  States  Govern 
ment  supervision.  The  building  association  would  re 
ceive  the  funds  subscribed  by  the  regular  and  the  associate 
members,  and  then  would  invest  these  sums  in  the  short 
term  and  demand  securities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  money  subscribed  thus  would  be  quite  safe,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  accumulating  interest  during 
the  short  period  until  sufficient  funds  were  raised  to  begin 
building  the  city.  The  interest  thus  received,  less  a  small 
amount  to  cover  the  cost  of  administration,  would  be  ac 
credited  to  the  members  who  had  subscribed  these  funds. 
The  amounts  they  had  paid  in  would  thereby  be  increased 
to  this  extent.  The  members  if  they  prefer,  however, 
could  use  the  Savings  Departments  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  and  buy  savings  certificates  there  and  pledge 
these  to  the  building  association.  And  when  their  funds 
were  needed  to  build  the  city,  their  savings  would  be  with 
drawn  and  forwarded  to  the  building  association  which 
would  place  them  to  the  credit  of  the  subscribing  mem- 
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bers.  The  funds  would  be  used  by  the  building  associa 
tion  to  build  home  suites  for  these  members  and  also  to 
help  build  the  other  necessary  properties  in  the  city. 
Those  investing  in  the  new  city  would  not  have  their 
subscriptions  called  in  until  they  were  needed  during  the 
carrying  out  of  the  actual  building  operations,  unless  they 
preferred  to  have  their  money  handled  by  the  building 
association  in  the  manner  above  described. 

In  brief,  this  preliminary  organization,  The  New  City 
Building  Association,  will  receive  subscriptions  made  by 
investors  and  also  by  the  regular  members  and  by  those 
buying  their  homes  on  a  part  payment  or  amortization 
plan  and  will  temporarily  place  these  sums  in  a  secure 
and  remunerative  place  and  yet  where  they  will  be  available 
as  they  are  needed  during  the  progress  of  building  the 
city.  That  is,  it  will  temporarily  invest  the  funds  you 
and  others  subscribe  in  Federal  Government  short  term 
and  demand  securities.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount 
has  been  subscribed  and  paid  in  to  insure  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  project  upon  a  workable  scale,  the 
building  association  would  begin  to  build  the  first  unit 
of  buildings  for  the  city. 


THE   SECURITIES   OF   THE    NEW    CITY. 

After  these  necessary  buildings  are  completed  and  the 
city  is  given  a  charter  and  is  placed  upon  a  going  basis, 
the  new  city  will  take  over  this  preliminary  financing 
and  building  organization,  as  was  pointed  out,  and  its 
obligations  and  assets.  The  New  City  itself  will  then 
issue  securities  which  will  be  exchanged  for  the  subscrip 
tions  made  by  the  investors  and  the  regular  and  the  as 
sociate  members  to  the  building  fund ;  that  is,  the  financing 
will  be  put  upon  a  permanent  basis.  The  investors  will 
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receive  the  bonds  of  the  New  City  in  exchange  for  their 
subscriptions  to  the  building  fund,  and  the  regular  and  the 
associate  members  will  receive  stock  for  their  subscrip 
tions.  The  subscriptions  will  be  exchanged  for  these 
securities  at  par.  That  is,  a  member  of  the  building 
association  who  had  paid  in,  say,  five  hundred  or  one 
thousand  dollars  would  be  given  securities  of  the  New 
City  itself  in  proportion  to  his  paid  in  subscription  to  the 
building  association,  in  this  case  either  five  hundred  or 
one  thousand  dollars  of  the  securities  of  the  New  City 
according  to  which  amount  he  had  paid  in  to  the  build 
ing  association.  The  members  would  then  hold  not  their 
subscription  receipts  to  the  building  fund,  but  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  city  itself. 

What  then  would  be  the  position  of  the  city  and  the 
members  of  the  building  association,  and  how  would  each 
be  secured  ?  Let  us  endeavor  to  get  this  clear.  Suppose 
the  transition  to  a  city  upon  a  going  basis  has  been  ac 
complished.  The  preliminary  organization,  the  New  City 
Building  Association,  by  this  time  has  raised  the  neces 
sary  funds,  has  built  a  working  unit  of  buildings  for  the 
city,  has  staffed  the  city,  and  put  it  upon  a  going  basis, 
and  then  has  turned  the  properties  it  has  thus  created 
over  to  the  New  City  itself.  The  city  would  now  in 
turn  exchange  its  securities  for  those  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  building  association  and  had  been  purchased 
by  its  members  to  help  build  the  city. 

The  securities  thus  issued  by  the  New  City  will  be  in 
the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds.  The  members  who  hold 
these  securities  will  look  upon  them  as  a  permanent  and 
secure  investment,  an  investment  which  would  carry  cer 
tain  important  privileges.  Those  who  come  to  live  and 
work  in  the  new  city  will  purchase  the  stocks  as  the  means 
of  securing  a  home  in  the  new  city  and  of  paying  for 
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their  share  of  the  costs  of  the  local  service  centers,  and 
will  buy  bonds  as  the  means  of  making  an  investment 
in  the  other  necessary  and  stable  properties  in  the  city. 

The  city  itself  would  always  hold  in  trust  the  proper 
ties  built  by  the  building  association  or  its  building  de 
partment  from  the  funds  subscribed  to  the  building  fund 
and  those  obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  securities  of  the 
city  after  it  is  put  upon  a  going  basis.  These  proper 
ties  would  be  held  in  trust  by  the  city  as  collateral  for 
the  securities  it  issues.  The  stocks  would  carry  to  the 
fully  paid  up  membership  the  specific  privilege  of  secur 
ing  a  home  suite  and  of  using  the  neighborhood  ser- 
visorium,  and  also  the  general  privilege  of  living  and 
working  in  the  city  and  enjoying  its  many  advantages. 
All  the  subscriptions  made  by  these  members  in  excess  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  home 
suites  and  their  share  in  the  costs  of  the  local  service 
center  would  be  exchanged  for  bonds,  and  these  would 
entitle  the  holders  to  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  upon  the 
principal  invested. 

For  example,  suppose  in  one  of  the  local  units  the 
average  cost  of  a  home  suite  would  be  twenty-two  hun 
dred  dollars ;  and  the  average  share  cost  of  the  local  serv 
ice  center  for  each  family  would  be  eight  hundred  dollars ; 
and  the  average  share  in  the  cost  of  the  other  necessary 
buildings  and  facilities  in  the  city  center,  in  the  farm  zone, 
and  of  the  public  utilities  would  be  two  thousand  dollars. 
The  average  investment,  then  of  the  regular  membership 
in  this  unit  would  be  the  sum  of  these,  i.  e.,  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  return  to  these  members  upon  their  securi 
ties  would  be  for  the  first  three  thousand  dollars  of  their 
investment,  that  is  upon  the  stocks,  the  possession  of  a 
home  suite  in  this  unit  and  the  use  of  the  local  servis- 
orium.  The  return  upon  the  other  two  thousand  dollars 
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of  their  investment,  the  bonds,  would  be  in  the  form  of 
interest  which  would  be  placed  to  their  account  by  the 
central  bookkeeping  office  as  the  interest  came  due.  The 
income  thus  obtained  could  then  be  automatically  rein 
vested  in  more  securities  in  the  manner  outlined  in  chapter 
VII  or  it  could  at  the  pleasure  of  the  member  be  spent 
otherwise  in  the  city. 

The  part  payment,  or  associate,  members  would  also 
have  the  privilege  of  possessing  a  home  suite  and  of  us 
ing  the  local  service  center,  obtaining  these  privileges 
in  order  according  to  the  amounts  they  had  paid  in. 
They  however,  of  course,  would  have  to  pay  a  return 
upon  the  balances  owed  by  them  toward  securing  a  home. 
That  is,  if  they  were  members  of  the  above  mentioned 
local  unit,  they  would  obtain  their  homes  as  fast  as  they 
were  built  in  order  according  to  the  amount  they  had 
paid  in  to  the  building  association,  those  having  the  most 
paid  in  receiving  their  home  suites  first.  They  would 
receive  a  return  upon  the  amounts  they  had  advanced 
before  obtaining  their  homes.  And  after  they  had  se 
cured  their  homes  in  the  new  city,  they  would  then  pay 
off  by  part  payments  the  balances  they  owed  on  their 
homes  and  would  pay  interest  upon  those  unpaid  balances. 

These  members,  the  regular  and  the  associate,  when 
they  come  to  the  new  city,  will  move  into  their  home 
suites  which  will  be  their  own  to  furnish  and  decorate 
to  suit  their  own  tastes  and  ideas  as  they  would  their 
own  homes  now;  and  they  may  hold  their  home  suites 
as  long  as  they  wish  subject,  of  course,  to  the  city 
ordinances  and  regulations. 

If  a  member  should  wish  to  give  up  his  home  suite,  or 
should  wish  to  move  to  another  part  of  the  city,  the 
member  would  notify  the  central  realtor  office  and  turn 
his  securities  covering  this  part  of  his  investment  over  to 
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this  office.  The  office  would  then  place  the  home  suite 
upon  its  lists.  Appraisers  from  the  office  would  appraise 
the  depreciation,  if  any,  of  the  home  suite.  Ordinary 
depreciation  would  be  taken  care  of  by  an  insurance  fund, 
and  the  outgoing-  member  would  not  have  to  sustain  any 
loss,  but  extraordinary  and  unnecessary  depreciation 
would  be  charged  against  the  outgoing  member.  If 
special  decorations  had  been  placed  in  the  home  suite, 
the  appraisers  would  assist  the  prospective  buyer  and  the 
seller  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  the  value  of  these 
improvements.  After  these  adjustments  had  been  made 
and  paid  for,  the  incoming  member  would  purchase  at 
par  the  stocks  left  with  the  central  office  by  the  outgoing 
member  and  take  possession  of  the  home  suite.  The 
sale,  or  exchange,  would  thus  take  place  through  the  ex 
change  of  securities  and  the  adjustment  of  the  two 
values,  i.  e.,  depreciation  and  improvements  made.  The 
seller  would  then  be  free  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  the 
funds  thus  obtained.  He  could  reinvest  them  and  obtain 
another  home  suite,  or  leave  the  city.  That  is,  the  method 
of  obtaining  a  home  suite  in  a  resiance  and  the  use  of  the 
servisorium  is  to  buy  stocks  either  outright  or  on  the 
part  payment  plan  to  the  amount  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  home  suite  desired  and  the  share  cost 
of  the  servisorium. 


A   NEW    FIELD   OF  INVESTMENT. 

While  there  are  people  who  are  willing  to  employ  their 
funds  and  their  efforts  in  fields  involving  considerable 
risks  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  larger  return  thereby, 
and  the  city  will  offer  ample  opportunities  for  such  invest 
ments,  there  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  people 
inside  and  out  of  the  city  who  would  prefer  to  invest 
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their  funds  in  a  more  secure  manner.  They  are  willing 
to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  return  to  obtain  this  higher  de 
gree  of  security.  To  meet  the  needs  of  these  people  the 
city  offers  a  new,  broad,  and  secure  field  of  investment. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  another  large  class  of  inter 
ested  persons.  They  are  the  people  who  do  not  possess 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  building  a  home  and 
the  amount  needed  to  meet  their  share  of  the  costs  of 
building  the  servisoriums.  Others  must  then  advance  for 
them  part  of  the  necessary  funds.  Now  these  people, 
of  course,  must  in  time  pay  off  the  sums  thus  advanced 
and  must  also  in  the  meantime  pay  some  reasonable  return 
upon  the  money  advanced  by  the  investors.  Since  meet 
ing  these  obligations  is  something  of  a  burden  the  bor 
rowers  will  wish  to  keep  the  expense  of  the  transaction 
down  to  a  minimum.  This  may  be  done  by  reducing 
the  factor  of  risk,  for  by  this  means  the  rate  of  return  to 
be  met  will  be  less,  and  further  the  expenses  of  admin 
istration  may  be  much  reduced.  With  the  elimination  of 
risk,  dickering,  discussion,  and  the  protracted  weighing 
of  the  prospective  risks  to  be  taken  are  done  away  with. 
The  process  of  investing  and  borrowing  can  thus  be  much 
simplified,  in  fact,  it  can  be  made  almost  automatic,  as 
we  have  shown,  when  the  element  of  risk  is  eliminated. 
The  establishment  of  a  broad  and  secure  field  of  invest 
ment  with  a  simple  and  inexpensive  method  of  invest 
ing  is  to  the  mutual  interest  and  advantage  of  both  the 
investor  and  the  part  payment  member.  The  class  of  in 
vestors  mentioned  desires  a  secure  field  of  investment  and 
a  reasonable  return  upon  their  investments.  The  part 
payment  members  desire  in  order  to  help  them  pay  for 
their  home  suites  the  use  of  the  investors'  funds  until 
they  can  pay  off  such  loans  at  a  later  time.  They  also 
of  necessity,  as  we  have  mentioned,  desire  to  keep  the 
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expense  of  engaging  in  this  transaction  down  to  a  reason 
able  level.  The  above  described  plan  will  serve  very  well 
the  interests  of  both  of  these  groups  of  members  since 
it  will  establish  security  for  the  investor  and  will  reduce 
the  interest  and  the  cost  of  administration  to  a  minimum 
to  the  borrower. 

The  investors  need  merely  subscribe  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  New  City  Building  Association,  and  their 
subscriptions  will  be  exchanged  for  the  bonds  of  the 
city  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  built.  The  investments  thus 
made  will  be  looked  after  and  will  be  protected  by  the 
building  association  and  later  by  the  city.  The  associa 
tion  will  use  these  funds  and  those  subscribed  by  the  as 
sociate  members  to  build  the  necessary  resiances  and  the 
service  centers  and  also  other  stable  properties  needed  in 
the  city.  When  the  building  association  uses  these  funds 
for  building  resiances,  it  will  do  so  on  a  half  and  half 
basis,  that  is,  the  associate  members  will  have  to  advance 
not  less  than  one  half  the  money  needed  to  build  their 
home  suites.  This  provision  would  in  itself  establish  a 
substantial  margin  of  security  for  the  investor.  The 
security,  however,  will  be  even  better  than  this,  for  when 
the  city  is  created,  the  city  will  issue  bonds  and  exchange 
these  for  the  subscriptions  made  to  the  building  fund  by 
the  investors  and  will  pay  the  principal  and  the  interest 
upon  these  bonds  when  due. 

The  city  will  protect  itself  in  assuming  these  obliga 
tions  and  the  investors  also  by  holding  in  trust  the  proper 
ties  built  with  the  funds  thus  obtained  from  the  investors 
and  from  the  associate  members  and  will  also  hold  in 
trust  as  collateral  the  securities  purchased  by  the  part 
payment  members  until  they  have  amortized  their  loans. 
As  additional  security  the  city  will  create  an  insurance 
fund  against  possible  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  these 
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properties  due  to  their  depreciation  or  to  other  causes. 
This  insurance  fund  will  also  be  held  by  the  city  as  col 
lateral  for  the  securities  which  it  will  issue. 

The  new  city  thus  will  provide  for  the  investor  a 
security  of  the  highest  grade.  It  will  also  provide  for  the 
associate  member  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  new  and 
advanced  form  of  home  upon  the  most  favorable  terms, 
and  the  opportunity  to  live  and  work  in  the  new  city. 
Helping  the  associate  members  to  finance  the  building 
of  their  home  suites  and  the  building  of  the  servisoriums, 
and  joining  in  the  financing  of  the  necessary  buildings  and 
stable  properties  in  the  farm  zone,  in  the  city  center, 
and  in  the  industrial  section  offer  to  the  investor  in  and 
out  of  the  city  an  unusually  broad  and  secure  field  of 
investment.  Such  investments  in  the  new  city  may  be 
made  simply  by  subscribing  to  the  building  fund  of  the 
New  City  Building  Association;  these  subscriptions  will 
be  exchanged  for  the  bonds  of  the  city  when  it  is  financed 
and  put  upon  a  going  basis,  and  will  be  secured  by  a 
joint  mortgage  held  by  the  city  upon  all  these  properties 
plus  an  insurance  fund. 

THE   AMORTIZATION    PLAN. 

The  associate  members  may  buy  their  homes  in  the 
new  city  upon  the  amortization  plan.  By  this  plan  the 
home  buyer  pays,  not  rent,  but  a  definite  sum  each  month 
toward  securing  a  home,  say  twenty,  twenty-^ve,  thirty, 
fifty  dollars  or  some  other  sum.  These  sums  will  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  An  ever  increasing  part  of  the 
thirty  dollars,  say,  will  be  used  to  retire  the  principal. 
Another  part,  which  will  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  will  be 
used  to  pay  the  diminishing  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  loan,  and  the  third  part,  which  will  be  very  small, 
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will  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  administration.  At  the 
end  of  a  definite  period  of  time  by  this  plan  of  regular 
payments,  the  associate  member  will  possess  a  home 
entirely  free  from  obligation.  He  will  also  have  the  use 
of  a  fine  servisorium  and  may  have  in  addition  a  con 
siderable  and  secure  investment  in  the  city.  Instead  of 
paying  rent  during  many  years  and  then  having  nothing 
saved,  by  this  amortization  plan  one  would  eventually 
own  a  considerable  block  of  securities  which  would  entitle 
the  holder  to  a  beautiful  and  commodious  home  suite, 
the  use  of  a  splendid  servisorium,  and  an  income  from 
the  securities  held  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  home  suite  and  the  share  cost  of 
his  servisorium.  If  the  part  payment  member  wishes  to 
speed  up  his  payments  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  for 
interest  and  administration,  he  may  do  so  by  paying  in 
a  larger  sum  any  time  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

We  have  not  discussed  the  question  of  renting  home 
suites  in  the  resiances  because  our  first  problem  to  solve 
is  the  financing  of  the  new  city.  A  numerous  tenant 
class  would  only  add  to  the  difficulties  of  financing  the 
new  city  since  they  would  make  it  necessary  to  raise 
considerably  more  money  from  other  sources.  If,  how 
ever,  more  money  is  raised  than  is  needed  to  help  finance 
the  part  payment  members,  then  additional  home  suites 
may  be  built  from  funds  especially  raised  for  the  pur 
pose.  Then  those  who  prefer  to  rent  rather  than  own 
a  home  may  come  to  the  city  and  rent  a  home  suite. 


SELECTING   A   HOME   SUITE. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  possessing  one  of  the 
beautiful  home  suites  could  make  their  selection  before 
they  come  to  the  city.  This  procedure,  however ,  is 
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hardly  to  be  advised.  It  would  be  too  probable  that 
when  you  came  to  the  city  and  saw  the  other  home  suites 
there  you  would  regret  your  selection  and  would  wish 
you  had  chosen  something  else.  The  resiances  and  the 
home  suites  are  something  new ;  so  would  it  not  be  better 
to  make  your  choice  not  so  blindly?  But  do  it  with 
a  pleasant  feeling  of  assurance  because  you  have  actually 
seen  the  resiances  and  the  home  suites  in  them  and  thus 
are  in  a  better  position  to  judge  what  you  will  need. 
Why  not  then  save  your  money  toward  securing  a 
home  as  you  would  if  you  were  thinking  of  buying  a 
suit  of  clothes?  In  this  case  when  you  have  sufficient 
money  saved  up,  you  go  down  town  to  see  the  suits  and 
materials  and  styles  on  display  there  and  make  your  choice 
after  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  actually  seeing  and 
inspecting  them.  Likewise  why  not  save  your  money 
toward  buying  a  home  by  paying  in  your  subscriptions 
to  the  building  fund ;  and  then  when  you  come  to  the  new 
city,  see  the  resiances  and  the  home  suites  in  them  and 
then  with  the  aid  of  this  better  knowledge  make  your 
selection?  When  you  come,  you  could  take  up  the  mat 
ter  with  the  association  on  the  ground  and  in  detail. 
You  could  discuss  the  various  expenses  to  be  met  in  liv 
ing  in  the  city:  the  amount  of  your  amortization  pay 
ments;  the  cost  of  such  items  as  light,  heat  and  main 
tenance,  of  laundry  service,  of  taxes  and  insurance,  of 
special  services  in  the  servisoriums,  of  the  cost  of  dining 
in  the  dining  halls,  the  costs  of  clothing,  and  of  household 
furniture,  and  so  on.  When  you  had  familiarized  your 
self  with  the  cost  of  these  items,  that  is,  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  new  city,  and  had  worked  out  a  budget 
of  expenditures,  you  would  then  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  decide  how  much  you  could  afford,  or  would 
wish  to  spend  upon  your  home  suite.  With  this  sum 
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in  mind  you  would  know  better  what  home  suites  to 
consider.  You  could  then  visit  a  number  of  them  within 
that  range  of  cost  and  have  the  pleasure  of  selecting  a 
suite  to  suit  your  taste,  purse,  and  ideas.  Even  then  you 
may  have  difficulty  enough  in  deciding,  for  there  are 
so  many  different  home  suites  within  any  range  of  cost, 
each  possessing  its  own  attractive  features ;  and  you  may 
be  puzzled  over  which  one  to  take.  But  before  coming 
to  the  city  prospective  home  owners  would,  of  course,  like 
to  have  some  idea  of  the  various  ranges  of  prices  and 
costs.  Let  us  therefore  present  these  costs. 

First  in  order  are  the  living  suites  in  the  hotels  in 
the  service  centers.  Single  persons  and  perhaps  also  some 
married  people  without  children  would  be  more  interested 
in  these  hotel  suites  than  in  the  home  suites  in  the  resi- 
ances.  The  hotel  suites  are  designed  to  possess  a  high 
order  of  commodiousness.  They  include  a  reception  hall, 
a  large  living  room  and  a  bed  room  combined,  a  private 
bath  room,  and  a  commodious  closet.  It  would  be  ad 
visable  for  those  who  would  like  to  possess  such  a  suite 
in  the  living  hotel  to  contemplate  making  an  investment 
of  two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  This 
would  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  the  suite  and  the 
share  cost  of  the  servisorium.  The  sum  mentioned  in 
cludes  a  large  overcharge.  This  extra  charge  should  be 
made  both  in  the  interest  of  the  building  association  and 
in  the  interest  of  yourself.  It  should  be  evident  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  state  with  precision  in  advance  what 
the  cost  of  the  suites  and  the  servisoriums  will  prove  to 
be.  The  safe  and  proper  thing  to  do  is  not  to  promise 
what  one  may  not  be  able  to  fulfil,  but  to  state  an  out 
side  figure.  Then  instead  of  having  to  meet  an  assess 
ment  which  might  prove  embarrassing,  but  which  under 
such  circumstances  would  probably  have  to  be  met  to 
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make  up  unforeseen  costs ;  one,  on  the  contrary,  with  this 
plan  could  look  forward  to  a  refund,  or  what  the  life 
insurance  companies  call  under  similar  circumstances,  a 
dividend.  Receiving  a  hoped  for  refund,  or  dividend, 
upon  your  payment  is  better  than  having  an  assessment 
unexpectedly  levied  against  you.  The  outside  figures 
will  entirely  remove  the  need  of  making  up  some  unex 
pected  deficiencies  which  might  arise  if  the  estimate  of 
costs  were  calculated  too  closely.  After  the  resiances 
and  the  servisoriums  have  been  built  and  put  upon  a  go 
ing  basis,  their  exact  cost  may  be  ascertained;  and  then 
the  excess  amounts  paid  in  to  the  building  fund  will 
be  refunded  or  placed  to  the  credit  of  those  having  made 
the  excess  payments. 

Next  in  order  are  the  home  suites  in  the  group  A 
resiances.  These  will  require  an  investment  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars.  The  home  suites 
in  these  resiances  will  be  finished  in  a  variety  of  different 
patterns  and  room  arrangements  to  afford  as  much  choice 
as  may  be.  They  will  be  finished  completely,  ready  to 
be  occupied.  This  will  be  done  to  keep  the  costs  of  these 
fine  suites  down  to  a  low  level.  These  home  suites  are 
composed  of  fine,  large,  and  commodious  front  rooms 
which  face  upon  the  beautiful  stretches  of  garden  court 
as  we  have  endeavored  to  describe.  Those  occupying 
these  home  suites  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  many 
resiance  conveniences  which  we  have  set  forth.  The  next 
class  of  home  suites  range  somewhat  higher  in  cost  re 
quiring  an  investment  of  about  thirty^five  hundred 
dollars  to  five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  These  sums  are 
sufficient  to  include  an  investment  in  the  other  essential 
parts  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  amount  needed  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  home  suite  and  the  share  cost  of  the 
servisorium.  These  suites  will  be  built  in  a  number  of 
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different  room  arrangements  to  afford  considerable  choice 
of  home  suites.  Those  in  the  lower  range  of  cost  will 
be  finished  ready  for  occupancy ;  while  those  in  the  upper 
range  will  not  be  so  completely  finished  in  order  to 
afford  a  considerable  opportunity  for  individual  choice 
and  selection  of  interior  decoration,  that  is,  of  wall  paper, 
tapestry,  lighting  fixtures,  mantels,  and  interior  trim. 
The  next  group  ranging  in  cost  from  seven  to  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  dollars  will  offer  the  opportunity  of 
individual  selection  of  arrangement  of  rooms  and  in 
dividual  treatment  of  the  scheme  of  interior  decoration 
and  finish.  In  working  out  the  schemes  of  interior 
decoration  for  these  handsome  suites  the  building  as 
sociation's  staff  of  interior  decorators  could  give  much 
helpful  advice.  The  next  group  which  would  embrace 
those  who  would  expend  upon  their  sumptuous  suites 
amounts  ranging  from  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars 
on  up,  may  have  specially  planned  suites  laid  out  in 
specially  designed  resiances.  And,  of  course,  they  may 
have  wall  panels,  materials,  and  decorations  to  suit  their 
own  tastes.  It  would  be  best  to  have  these  selections 
made  after  consulting  with  the  association's  staff  of 
architects  and  interior  decorators  who  could  give  many 
helpful  suggestions.  It  would  be  advisable  to  do  this  so 
that  individual  taste  and  idea  could  be  catered  to  and 
yet  have  the  general  scheme  and  order  of  the  city  pre 
served.  The  servisoriums  for  such  neighborhoods  may 
also  be  especially  planned,  planned  upon  a  scale  to  match 
these  special  resiances. 

All  these  figures  are  outside  figures,  that  is,  they  are 
more  than  ample  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  home  suites 
and  the  share  cost  of  the  servisorium  in  the  group  men 
tioned.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  When  the  exact  costs 
have  been  ascertained  after  the  home  suites  and  the 
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service  centers  have  been  built,  the  excess  payments  will 
be  refunded  and  credited  to  those  who  have  paid  in  more 
than  was  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  home  suites 
and  the  share  cost  of  the  neighborhood  servisorium.  The 
excess  amounts  will  give  them  an  income-producing  in 
vestment  in  the  bonds  of  the  city. 

Those  who  are  able  to  do  so  should  go  further  than 
this.  It  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  subscribe  as 
much  more  than  the  above  mentioned  sums  as  it  is  within 
their  means  to  do.  A  city  cannot  thrive  with  only  a 
home  section.  It  must  have  public  utilities  and  public 
buildings  and  other  properties.  So  these  important  parts 
of  the  city  must  also  be  financed  and  built.  It  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  those  who  will  subscribe  to  the  build 
ing  fund  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  living  section 
so  they  may  have  homes  there,  to  subscribe  also  to  that 
part  of  the  building  fund  which  is  to  be  used  for  provid 
ing  the  city  with  public  utilities :  with  water  service,  with 
electric  lights,  heat,  and  the  means  of  transit.  You  who 
will  come  to  live  in  the  new  city  will  need  these  things 
also.  Some  public  buildings  in  the  city  center  and  some 
necessary  properties  in  the  down  town  and  in  the  in 
dustrial  section  must  also  be  financed.  It  will  be  to  your 
interest  to  see  that  these  other  parts  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  the  living  section  of  the  city,  are  financed  and  built. 
In  subscribing  to  this  part  of  the  new  city  building  fund 
you  will  not  be  taking  the  risk  of  investing  directly  in 
the  public  utilities  and  other  properties  necessary  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  city,  for  you  will  receive  bonds 
in  return  and  the  principal  and  the  interest  upon  them 
will  be  guaranteed  and  be  paid  by  the  city  itself.  The 
city  will  be  amply  secured  to  meet  these  obligations,  as 
we  have  shown,  by  holding  all  these  properties  and  an 
insurance  fund  in  addition  as  collateral.  Thus  you  will 
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not  only  derive  many  desirable  and  essential  services  by 
helping  to  finance  these  other  necessary  parts  of  the  city, 
but  you  will  also  thereby  gain  a  permanent  and  secure 
income-bearing  investment.  Once  you  join,  it  will  be 
your  city,  and  you  will  want  the  city  in  which  you  live 
and  work  and  are  a  part  of  to  grow  and  to  be  built  up 
in  a  splendid  and  efficient  manner.  The  better  the  new 
city  is  the  better  it  will  be  for  those  who  live  there.  To 
save  and  to  help  build  the  new  city  can  be  a  new  and 
great  interest  in  your  life.  As  you  put  aside  the  sums 
of  money  from  time  to  time  to  help  make  this  great 
project  a  reality,  you  can  feel  that  you  are  a  part,  an 
important  part,  of  a  great,  good,  and  splendid  enter 
prise,  one  that  may  mean  more  to  you  than  you  can 
readily  imagine. 

Other  funds  will  be  needed.  Money  will  be  needed  to 
conduct  the  campaign  of  publicity.  The  association  will 
be  in  need  of  a  group  of  contributing  members  who, 
because  of  their  love  of  progress  and  their  desire  to  help 
a  great  and  good  cause,  will  donate  sums  to  this  cam 
paign  fund.  A  portion  of  the  money  subscribed  to  the 
building  fund  could  be  used  for  organization  and  publicity 
purposes  as  is  frequently  done.  But  it  is  not  desirable 
to  resort  to  such  slipshod  and  irresponsible  methods.  It 
is  better  that  every  penny  subscribed  to  the  building  fund 
be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  city.  Those 
who  see  the  advantages  to  themselves  and  to  humanity 
of  this  new  type  of  city  will  generously  contribute  of 
their  means  to  help  to  conduct  the  necessary  campaign 
of  publicity.  Will  you  not? 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  CITY. 
THE  CITY-MANAGER  PLAN. 

THE  modern  commission  and  city-manager  form 
of  government  is  the  form  of  administrative 
machinery  that  would  probably  give  the  best 
service  in  the  new  city.  With  this  system  of  government 
the  voters  in  the  new  city  would  not  face  the  task  of 
selecting  a  large  number  of  officials  on  election  day, 
perhaps  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty ;  but  would  con 
centrate  their  attention  upon  the  choice  of  only  a  small 
number  of  commissioners,  probably  five.  The  voters  in 
over  two  hundred  of  our  cities  in  which  the  change  to 
the  commission  form  of  government  has  been  made,  in 
stead  of  continuing  the  old  practice  of  electing  a  large 
and  unwieldy  body  of  aldermen  for  the  lower  house  and 
another  composed  of  councilmen  for  the  upper  house, 
have  found  that  by  centering  their  attention  upon  the 
selection  of  a  small  council  composed  of  five  or  perhaps 
seven  commissioners,  they  are  able  to  select  men  of  better 
caliber  for  the  council.  There  is  a  further  advantage  in 
this  system,  in  that  it  is  much  easier  for  the  people  to 
keep  track  of  the  activities  of  five  or  seven  persons  than 
it  is  to  watch  and  hold  responsible  an  unwieldy  body  of 
thirty  or  forty  officials. 

The   commissioners   are   responsible    for   the   efficient 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  city.     They  however 
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usually  do  not  decide  all  policies  for  the  city.  It  is  gen 
erally  considered  more  feasible  to  have  the  major  policies 
submitted  to  the  people  and  voted  upon  directly  by  them 
by  a  referendum  vote.  After  the  commissioners  are 
chosen  it  is  their  duty  to  select  a  city  manager  who  is 
supposed  to  be  especially  trained  and  expert  in  this  field 
of  work.  The  city  manager  then  with  the  advice  of  the 
commissioners  will  select  a  group  of  departmental  heads, 
such  for  instance,  as  a  head  librarian,  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  police  and  fire  department  chiefs,  a  chief  ac 
countant  for  the  auditing  department,  a  head  for  the 
health  department,  and  so  on. 

If  these  heads  of  departments  are  selected  because  of 
their  professional  ability  and  expertness  in  their  special 
lines  of  work,  the  libraries,  the  schools,  and  the  other  de 
partments  will  be  well  run  and  the  community  will  enjoy 
good  school,  public  utility,  and  library  services.  If  the 
people  who  will  live  in  the  new  city  are  really  desirous 
of  having  an  unusually  high  grade  of  services  supplied  to 
them  they  may  have  them.  The  finer  types  of  services 
may  be  secured  if  the  people  will  turn  their  backs  upon 
"influence"  and  place  their  faith  in  technical  competence 
and  let  the  city  manager  see  that  they  really  want  him  to 
keep  the  departments  staffed  not  with  mediocre  and  in 
competent  men,  but  with  men  and  women  who  have  at 
tained  to  the  higher  ranks  in  expertness  and  in  profes 
sional  training  and  are  therefore  competent  to  give  good 
service.  Responsibility  under  this  system  of  administra 
tion  is  centered  in  the  small  council  of  five  commissioners 
and  the  city  manager,  and  the  people  will  know  therefore 
precisely  whom  to  hold  responsible  if  the  services  sup 
plied  to  them  do  not  measure  up  to  the  standards  they 
have  a  reasonable  right  to  expect. 

In  local  matters  such,  for  instance,  as  the  care  of  the 
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resiances  and  the  courts,  and  the  quality  of  the  services 
provided  in  the  servisoriums,  the  people  in  the  local 
neighborhoods  may  run  things  largely  to  suit  their  own 
tastes.  Suppose  you  liked  to  have  the  resiances  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  you  live  well  kept  up,  and  the 
courts  well  taken  care  of,  and  a  high  grade  of  services 
provided  in  the  dining  halls,  in  the  schools,  in  the  nursery, 
indeed,  in  all  the  departments  of  the  local  service  center. 
Well,  go  into  a  neighborhood  where  people  like  to  have 
the  neighborhood  kept  in  a  neat  and  orderly  condition 
and  where  they  are  somewhat  particular  about  the  services 
they  receive  in  their  servisorium;  and  this  higher  order 
of  services  will  always  be  ready  for  your  enjoyment. 
There  is  no  need  of  having  things  run  in  a  careless  and 
slipshod  manner.  You  will  have  a  beautiful  neighbor 
hood  and  a  fine  servisorium  to  start  with.  It  is  yours 
to  maintain  and  to  run  according  to  the  tastes  and 
standards  you  think  it  best  to  live  by. 

For  instance,  take  the  staff  in  charge  of  the  kitchens 
in  your  local  servisorium,  the  chef  for  example.  Would 
you  as  you  sat  in  your  dining  apartment  and  ate  your 
meals  like  to  know  that  the  kitchen  was  being  run  in  a 
high  grade  manner  by  a  chef  who  was  expert  in  his  line 
and  took  a  pride  in  running  the  kitchen  service  with 
finesse?  If  you  do,  you  may  have  this  better  sort  of 
service  and  consequently  this  better  plane  of  living.  For 
every  day  men  and  women  are  working  and  studying 
and  are  becoming  more  capable,  and  are  attaining  to  a 
higher  degree  of  professional  efficiency;  and  their  services 
may  be  procured  if  we  do  not  tolerate  the  thought  of 
having  the  kitchen  or  any  other  important  department 
staffed  with  untrained  people,  people  who  have  not 
grasped  the  idea  of  being  capable  and  efficient  and  the 
desirability  of  giving  good  services.  If  you  were  to 
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have  your  eyes  fitted  with  glasses,  you  would  want  a 
competent  man  to  do  the  work.  Well,  treat  the  various 
departments  in  the  city  in  the  same  way  if  you  want  them 
to  supply  you  with  good  services.  Just  visualize  the  dif 
ference  in  the  sort  of  services  you  would  have  at  your 
command  if  the  kitchens  were  staffed  with  high  grade 
chefs  and  assistants,  men  and  women  who  were  well 
trained  perhaps  to  the  point  of  expertness  in  their  field 
of  work  and  who  would  take  an  interest  in  running  the 
kitchen  in  a  high  grade  manner;  and  the  services  you 
would  get  if  you  were  to  permit  the  kitchens  to  be  staffed 
with  careless  men.  The  dining  room  service  then  prob 
ably  would  not  break  down.  It  is  too  well  planned  and 
equipped  for  that  to  occur.  The  result  would  merely  be 
that  the  service  would  be  only  a  moderately  good  service. 
It  would  not  attain  to  that  pleasing  and  admirable  quality 
of  service  provided  in  other  departments.  Which  do  you 
prefer?  You  may  have  either.  Undoubtedly  both  will 
exist  in  the  city. 


STAFFING   THE    CITY. 

The  preliminary  organization,  which  will  have  the 
task  of  financing  and  building  the  city  and  of  putting 
it  upon  a  going  basis,  naturally  will  have  to  build  up  a 
working  staff  of  departmental  heads  and  assistants  for  the 
city.  Since  the  entire  city  will  not  have  to  be  staffed 
at  once,  this  will  not  be  a  very  great  task.  To  staff 
a  large  city  outright  would  indeed  be  a  difficult  task, 
but  not  an  impossible  one.  The  staff  for  the  new  city 
fortunately  may  be  built  up  gradually,  starting  with 
a  comparatively  small  one.  You  may  readily  visualize 
the  manner  in  which  the  association  would  proceed  to 
build  up  this  initial  staff.  Suppose  the  building  associa- 
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tion  has  raised  the  necessary  funds,  and  has  built  the 
nucleus  of  buildings  at  the  center  of  the  city,  around 
which  the  city  is  to  expand  by  the  addition  of  new  units 
of  buildings  until  it  becomes  quite  a  large  city.  This 
first  cluster  of  buildings  for  the  city  would  consist  of  a 
few  units  of  resiances,  a  servisorium  or  two,  and  a  be 
ginning  in  both  the  city  center  and  the  industrial  section 
of  the  city.  Also  a  section  of  the  farm  zone  would  be 
laid  out.  Is  it  not  evident  that  not  a  very  large  staff 
would  be  required  to  take  care  of  this  relatively  small 
group  of  buildings  and  the  activities  that  would  be  car 
ried  on  within  them?  A  small  corps  of  teachers  would 
be  needed,  a  social  secretary,  a  supervisor  of  playgrounds, 
and  so  on  would  be  required  in  the  servisorium.  An 
engineer  in  chief  and  some  assistants  would  be  needed  to 
take  charge  of  the  pumping  house  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  water  works  system,  and  a  small  staff  would  also 
be  needed  at  the  central  power  plant,  while  another  staff 
would  be  needed  on  the  farm  zone.  The  beginning  of 
a  staff  at  the  central  bookkeeping  office  and  so  on  would 
also  be  required.  Now  suppose  these  small  staffs  have 
been  selected  and  have  come  to  their  posts  and  have  had 
a  few  days  in  which  to  become  used  to  their  surroundings 
and  their  work,  and  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  people 
who  will  come  to  live  in  the  new  city. 

By  correspondence  these  people  would  be  notified  when 
the  city  was  in  readiness  for  them.  The  eventful  day 
would  come  when  perhaps  you  would  actually  go  to  the 
station  to  board  a  train  to  come  to  live  in  the  new  city. 
When  you  arrived  at  the  neat  station,  you  would  be  met 
by  your  host,  a  person  in  uniform  who  would  take  you 
to  the  hotel  conveniently  located  in  the  city  center.  After 
washing  up  and  resting  awhile  in  your  pleasant  room  you 
probably  would  step  to  the  window  and  look  out  upon 
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the  city  center.  It  would  not  be  built  up  yet.  It  would 
not  be  the  magnificent  and  inspiring  architectural  land 
scape  that  it  will  be  in  a  few  years  when  its  clusters  of 
beautiful  and  monumental  buildings  have  taken  their 
places  about  the  great  center  and  thousands  of  people 
are  enjoying  its  broad  spaces,  its  parking,  its  drives,  and 
the  beautiful  lake.  You  would  have  all  this  to  look 
forward  to. 

Next  you  would  step  down  to  the  office  where  you 
would  receive  information  concerning  the  resiances.  An 
attendant  would  go  with  you  to  inspect  the  home  suites, 
and  you  could  make  your  selection  of  a  new  home.  You 
would  next  select  your  dining  apartment  and  visit  the 
various  parts  of  your  neighborhood  servisorium.  As 
soon  as  your  furniture  would  come  and  be  delivered  to 
your  home  suite  and  you  had  time  in  which  to  put  it 
in  order  and  complete  any  special  decoration,  you  would 
then  leave  the  hotel  and  go  to  live  in  your  new  home.  A 
hundred  people  a  day  could  arrive  and  easily  be  taken 
care  of  in  this  manner.  If  it  required  from  three  to  five 
days,  in  some  cases  a  little  longer,  for  them  to  get  settled 
even  then  only  five  to  eight  hundred  people  would  be  at 
the  hotel  at  a  time.  If  only  this  relatively  small  number 
were  handled,  even  then  the  city  would  grow  rapidly. 
In  a  year  it  would  have  gained  a  population  of  thirty 
thousand.  After  that,  the  city  having  by  this  time  a 
fairly  large  and  experienced  working  staff,  could  grow 
with  much  greater  rapidity  and  yet  in  a  very  orderly  and 
efficient  manner. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  once  a  good  staff  has 
been  built  up  in  each  of  the  several  departments  of  the 
city  they  cannot  be  maintained  upon  an  excellent  plane  of 
efficiency  and  the  standards  be  made  even  higher  as  time 
goes  on.  Under  these  conditions  the  resiances  should 
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be  well  taken  care  of  and  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  group 
of  services  should  be  provided  in  all  the  servisoriums. 
When  we  were  describing  the  farm  zone,  the  chain  stores, 
the  central  bookkeeping  office,  etc.,  we  noted  the  pos 
sibility  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  staffing  these 
departments  with  men  and  women  who  know  how  to  do 
their  work  and  have  the  will  to  do  it  well.  And  such 
men  and  women  will  have  a  joy  in  doing  this  work, 
for  their  efforts  will  not  be  frustrated  by  poor  organiza 
tion  and  poor  and  inadequate  equipment.  The  new  city 
is  planned  to  be  quite  otherwise,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  show.  Is  it  not  only  a  matter  of  common  sense,  if 
you  wish  these  departments  to  give  good  service,  that 
they  should  be  staffed  with  well  trained  and  competent 
men  ?  A  good  machine,  a  good  organization,  and  a  good 
staff  of  men  and  women  make  an  effective  combination 
for  running  things  well  and  providing  good  services. 

EMPLOYMENT   IN    THE   NEW    CITY. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  secure  a  position  in  the 
new  city  on  one  of  its  several  staffs  of  men  and  women 
would  it  not  be  the  wiser  course  to  anticipate  taking  a 
similar  attitude,  to  take  seriously  the  quality  of  the 
services  they  would  provide?  The  fruit  of  your  work 
will  be  yours.  It  will  not  be  taken  away  by  hocus-pocus. 
That  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  new  city.  Consider  the 
situation.  You  will  have  a  good  organization  and  high 
grade  facilities  to  work  with,  and  the  people  will  want 
and  expect  good  services;  and  you  yourself  will  want 
them  from  others.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
not  be  serving  well  your  own  happiness  to  take  a  dif 
ferent  attitude.  Your  work  would  be  more  interesting, 
would  it  not,  and  more  satisfying  to  you  if  the  services 
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you  provide  are  of  the  higher  grade  sort  which  are 
supplied  in  the  better  managed  departments?  Providing 
good  services,  of  course,  does  not  in  the  new  city  with 
its  high  productivity,  mean  working  at  break-neck  speed 
nor  working  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day.  That  in  the 
new  city  with  its  unusual  efficiency  would  not  be  giv 
ing  good  services,  but  merely  submitting  to  being  out 
rageously  exploited.  This  is  wholly  unnecessary  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  city.  Giving  good 
services  here  means  being  informed,  skillful,  expert,  not 
letting  things  slide,  but  taking  an  interest  in  turning  out 
work  of  a  good  grade.  Instead  of  taking  an  antagonis 
tic  attitude  towards  the  work  to  be  done  is  it  not  better 
to  make  your  work  your  friend,  as  a  good  swimmer 
makes  the  water  his  friend — and  a  poor  one  makes  it  his 
enemy — or  a  good  musician  makes  his  audience  and  his 
violin  his  friend,  and  a  good  mechanic  makes  his  machine 
his  helpmate,  treats  it  well,  instead  of  fighting  it,  so  that 
it  will  run  smoothly,  make  his  work  easier,  and  help  him 
to  turn  out  a  satisfactory  product?  You  also  can  make 
your  work  your  friend.  This  can  be  done.  It  can  give 
you  a  pleasant  interest  through  the  working  hours  of  the 
day  and  at  times  even  an  engrossing  one.  It  can  be  made 
to  draw  out  your  skill,  your  ability,  and  be  the  source 
of  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  a  department  run  in  a  high 
grade  manner.  This  is  better  than  taking  an  antagonistic 
attitude  towards  one's  work  and  maintaining  an  embit 
tering  fight  against  it.  Face  the  matter  and  see  if  your 
work  really  is  the  enemy  of  your  health,  of  your  ambition, 
or  of  any  other  legitimate  desire;  then  try  to  change 
either  your  occupation  or  the  conditions  under  which  you 
work  so  that  your  work  will  serve  you  in  the  way  in 
which  you  have  a  reasonable  right  to  expect.  It  will 
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be  to  advantage  all  round.  You  will  get  what  you  want, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  provide  the  service  which  others 
have  a  reasonable  right  to  ask. 

There  will  be  an  unusually  wide  range  of  employments 
and  opportunities  open  in  the  new  city.  Those  wishing 
to  seek  these  opportunities  for  employment  will,  of  course, 
take  the  matter  up  by  correspondence  with  the  civil 
service  and  vocational  advisory  department  before  com 
ing  to  the  new  city.  After  they  have  come  to  the  city, 
and  are  staying  at  the  hotel  while  they  are  making  their 
arrangements  to  live  in  the  new  city,  they  may  step  down 
to  the  office  and  be  given  their  posts,  and  in  a  day  or  two, 
or  perhaps  immediately,  they  will  be  at  their  desks,  at 
their  work  benches,  or  will  be  taking  up  their  duties  in 
some  other  part  of  the  city.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  would  like  to  make  a  change  in  their  vocation  or 
would  like  more  rapid  promotion,  a  vocational  school 
will  be  open  and  will  give  extension  courses  and  so  on. 
As  additional  resiances  are  erected  and  as  the  down  town 
and  the  industrial  sections  of  the  city  are  also  built  up, 
more  services  will  be  needed  and  additional  fields  of  em 
ployment  and  service  will  open  up.  Also  opportunities 
for  promotion  to  higher  positions,  positions  of  larger 
scope  and  opportunity  will  unfold  as  these  additions  are 
made  to  the  city. 

ADVANTAGES   TO    MANUFACTURERS. 

The  industrial  section  of  the  city  should  reveal  a  rapid 
growth.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  those  engaging 
in  manufacturing  to  come  to  the  new  city,  or  at  least 
to  open  up  a  branch  there.  In  the  first  place,  the  labor 
situation  would  be  unusually  favorable.  A  staff  of  em- 
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ployes  who  had  the  advantages  of  the  unusual  housing, 
recreative,  and  schooling  facilities  of  the  new  city,  would 
be  a  more  alert,  more  capable,  and  better  set  up  corps  of 
workers.  The  wages  and  salaries  paid  would  buy  many 
more  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  The  factory 
lofts  and  buildings  would  be  equipped  with  every  con 
venience  for  manufacturing.  Power  is  economically 
supplied  from  a  central  plant,  there  are  convenient  storage 
facilities,  and  loading  and  unloading  platforms,  and  the 
railroad  facilities  reach  to  the  very  doors  of  the  factories. 
There  is  still  another  important  advantage.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  have  the  new  city  supervise  all  manufac 
turing  carried  on  in  the  city  to  the  extent  of  not  per 
mitting  the  manufacture  of  goods  that  have  not  been 
tested,  to  ascertain  if  they  are  in  accord  with  the  standard 
of  quality  claimed  for  them.  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  rapidly  working  out  methods  of  testing 
the  qualities  of  many  of  the  commodities  that  come  upon 
our  markets  and  scales  for  rating  them.  These  tests  and 
ratings,  or  similar  ones,  could  be  accepted  to  advantage 
by  the  city.  Goods  manufactured  in  the  new  city  would 
thus  come  to  be  favorably  known  as  trustworthy,  as 
measuring  up  to  the  qualities  claimed  for  them.  New 
City  goods  would  soon  attain  a  widespread  reputation 
for  reliability.  People  would  feel,  when  in  doubt,  that 
they  were  safe  in  buying  goods  manufactured  in  the  new 
city.  This  would  prove  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  those 
carrying  on  manufacturing  there;  the  label  alone  "Made 
in  the  Supercity"  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  heavy 
campaign  of  advertising.  An  unplanned  city,  it  should 
be  evident,  cannot  offer  to  the  manufacturer  the  many 
and  substantial  advantages  in  labor  force,  power,  trans 
portation,  manufacturing  loft  conveniences,  and  so  on 
which  the  new  city  could  offer, 
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A   SCHEDULE   OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

As  the  city  grew  and  its  work  expanded,  it  eventually 
would  develop  a  full  fledged  system  of  departments. 
In  anticipation  of  that  day,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
consider  some  suggestions  looking  to  a  more  complete 
schedule  of  departments  than  would  be  needed,  or  could 
be  used  to  advantage,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  city.  The  chart  presented  will  help  to  make  clear 
the  relatively  simple  scheme  of  departments  which  may 
be  developed.  The  schedule  is  designed,  first,  to  center 
more  definitely  responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
city  and  its  departments;  second,  to  secure  and  main 
tain  a  staff  of  departmental  directors  and  assistants  who 
are  trained  to  take  charge  of  their  work  with  professional 
competence;  third,  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  chief 
directors  and  the  activities  in  their  departments  which 
need  to  be  harmonized;  fourth,  to  attain  an  immediate 
and  specific  check  upon  unsatisfactory  results  and  con 
ditions,  both  for  the  public  and  those  employed,  should 
they  arise. 

First,  the  schedule  has  to  take  care  of  the  various 
forms  of  services  which  have  to  be  provided  in  the 
planned  city.  The  people  will  need  educational  services, 
library  services;  also  recreational,  financial,  factory, 
kitchen,  construction,  and  local  store  services;  also  the 
services  of  public  utilities — telephone,  water,  electric 
light,  and  power,  and  so  on.  Now  these  services  will,  of 
course,  be  provided  by  the  educational  system,  the  system 
of  chain  stores,  the  system  of  specialty  and  serving 
kitchens,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  providing  these 
needed  services  will  be  organized,  following  the  experience 
of  our  generation,  into  as  many  departments  with  a 
director  or  superintendent  as  may  be  needed.  We  should 
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then  have  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  director  of 
libraries,  a  director  in  charge  of  recreational  activities 
throughout  the  city,  a  director  of  the  department  of 
public  health,  a  director  in  charge  of  the  store  services, 
and  so  forth.  As  the  city  would  grow  to  considerable 
size,  and  the  work  of  these  departments  would  increase, 
to  further  center  responsibility  and  to  harmonize  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  these  departments,  they  could  be 
grouped  into  perhaps  five  groups  of  departments  which 
would  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  cabinet  of  five  chief 
directors.  These  five  chief  directors  would  compose  an 
executive  cabinet  of  workable  size.  At  the  head  of  the 
table,  of  course,  would  be  the  city  manager.  About  him 
would  sit  the  director  of  public  utilities,  the  director  of 
social  services,  the  director  of  public  finances,  and  so  on. 
These  chief  directors  would,  of  course,  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  city  manager,  the  chief  executive,  for 
the  efficient  management  of  their  departments,  and  he 
would  be  responsible  to  the  council  which  in  turn  would 
be  held  responsible  by  the  people. 

The  city  manager  would  be  chosen  by  the  council  which 
is  elected  by  the  people.  The  city  manager  then 
would  select  his  cabinet,  utilizing  the  advice  of  the  council 
and  the  civil  service  commission  in  building  up  his  staff. 
The  civil  service  commission  would  have  to  certify  all 
appointments  and  promotions  made  in  the  staff  ranking 
below  the  chief  directors.  This  arrangement  obviously 
is  made  in  the  interest  of  securing  and  maintaining  a 
staff  on  the  basis  of  competence  and  service  rendered. 

There  is  another  suggested  department  which  is  im 
portant — the  department  of  complaints  and  adjustments. 
This  department  should  be  open  to  anyone  employed  on 
any  of  the  staffs  in  the  city  and  also  to  the  general  public. 
If  anyone  has  a  complaint  to  make  about  working  con- 
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ditions  or  services  received,  he  need  not  go  about  nursing 
his  grievance,  and  grow  embittered  and  stir  up  trouble 
and  inflame  others.  With  such  a  department,  he  could 
get  a  full  and  respectful  hearing.  If  his  grievance  is 
imaginary,  he  may  be  shown  that  that  is  the  case.  If 
it  is  real,  the  proper  officer  in  the  department  will  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  department  concerned,  and  have 
the  conditions  remedied.,  If  no  one  knows  how  to  rem 
edy  these  conditions,  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  the 
research  department,  which  will  then  use  its  laboratory  re 
sources  in  the  endeavor  to  discover  some  device  or  organi 
zation  or  method  by  which  more  satisfactory  conditions 
or  results  may  be  secured. 

To  take  a  simple  case :  Suppose  the  swimming  pools 
were  a  source  of  contagion  and  caused  an  undue  amount 
of  nose  and  throat  troubles.  Now  those  suffering  from 
these  conditions,  or  the  attending  physicians,  could  send 
in  a  complaint.  The  complaint  department  would  then 
take  up  the  matter  with  the  director  of  recreation.  Then, 
if  there  were  no  known  way  of  remedying  these  con 
ditions,  the  research  department  would  study  the  cultures 
breeding  in  the  pools,  investigate  the  sources  from  which 
they  came,  and  conduct  experiments  with  a  view  to  dis 
covering  some  treatment  of  the  water  in  the  pools  which 
would  keep  down  their  bacterial  content  to  within  safe 
limits,  so  the  swimming  pools  would  be  safe  places  for 
recreation.  Similarly,  if  the  air  in  a  factory  room  were 
vitiated  or  a  machine  were  dangerous  to  operate,  or  a 
foreman  were  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  in  his  demands, 
complaints  could  be  readily  made,  and  investigations  be 
started  to  remedy  such  conditions. 

The  office  of  city  manager  and  the  small  executive 
cabinet  are  devices  for  centering  responsibility  and  co 
ordinating  the  work  of  the  departments.  The  depart- 
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ment  of  complaints  and  adjustments  is  designed  to  serve 
as  an  immediate  and  definite  check  upon  results.  And 
the  department  of  civil  service  and  vocational  advisory 
guidance  is  designed  to  be  the  instrument  for  securing 
competent  staffs  and  rewarding  merit  in  services  rendered. 
The  people  of  the  new  city  will  start  with  a  physical 
plant  and  an  equipment  of  remarkable  efficiency  and 
simplicity.  Now,  if  they  will  take  an  interest  in  the 
quality  of  the  services  which  are  provided  in  the  city 
and  really  want  good  services,  they  surely  may  have  them. 
The  system  of  administration  suggested  should  help 
them.  It  is  designed  with  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
these  points:  the  staffing  of  the  departments  through 
selection  according  to  ability  with  men  and  women  who 
are  trained  and  have  attained  expertness  and  professional 
competence  in  their  lines  of  endeavor;  a  definite  and  im 
mediate  check  upon  results  by  free  opportunity  of  com 
plaint  and  suggestion  from  any  source;  and  the  definite 
centering  of  responsibility  in  a  small  council  and  executive 
staff,  so  the  people  will  know  whom  to  hold  responsible 
and  remove,  if  things  are  not  managed  well,  and  whom 
to  reward  if  the  affairs  of  the  city  are  taken  care  of  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NEW  STANDARDS  FOR  CITY  LIFE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

ONE  of  the  pleasant  features  of  sight-seeing  in 
a  first  visit  to  a  city  is  a  trip  to  the  top  of  a 
tall  building,  or  a  tower,  which  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  city.  From  such  a  point  of 
vantage  one  sees  spread  out  before  him  the  panorama  of 
buildings  of  all  sorts,  which  are  distributed  along  the 
network  of  streets  and  alleys  with  which  the  city  from 
this  height  appears  to  be  seamed.  When  we  look  down 
upon  our  cities  from  such  a  height  they  appear  to  follow 
some  orderly  plan,  but  a  closer  study  of  them  reveals 
the  confusion  which  characterizes  their  details. 

When  our  cities,  not  long  ago,  were  emerging  from  the 
village  state,  the  people  did  not  realize  how  important 
the  arrangements  in  their  growing  communities  would 
prove  to  be.  So  instead  of  getting  together  on  matters 
of  common  interest,  they  worked  out  their  lives  as  if 
they  were  separate  individuals,  each  one  confining  his 
interest  to  building  his  own  home,  his  factory,  or  store. 
Under  these  conditions  the  custom  of  planning  cities  and 
arranging  the  buildings  and  other  facilities  in  them  in  an 
orderly  and  pleasing  manner  was  not  likely  to  be  de 
veloped.  Only  a  few  detailed  parts  of  a  city  were 
planned  with  any  degree  of  care.  As  a  result  only  here  and 
there  may  be  found  well  designed  buildings,  and  at  that, 
their  attractiveness  is  often  impaired  by  the  old  and 
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dilapidated  structures  on  either  side  of  them.  In  their 
lack  of  foresight,  in  their  haste,  and  reckless,  pell-mell 
building,  the  people  sacrificed  the  growth  of  their  cities 
into  the  splendid  and  efficient  instruments  for  the  promo 
tion  of  human  welfare  they  could  have  been. 

When  we  think  of  the  great  structures  we  build  now, 
of  huge  office  buildings,  vast  department  stores,  sumptu 
ous  multiple  dwellings,  monumental  public  libraries,  giant 
hotels,  and  factory  lofts,  it  seems  that  we  have  gone  a 
long  way  from  our  village  days  of  small  frame  and 
brick  buildings  surrounded  by  small  yards  containing 
a  cluster  of  sheds  and  barns  and  other  outbuildings.  But 
these  great  structures  which  we  now  erect  are  misshapen 
and  hampered  by  being  built  upon  the  village  lots  and 
in  the  old  gridiron  system  of  blocks.  It  prevents  them 
from  being  given  suitable  proportions,  and  causes  them 
to  be  crowded  against  one  another,  or  to  be  placed  among 
old  and  dilapidated  buildings.  Their  beauty  and  useful 
ness  are  impaired,  and  needed  light  and  air  are  shut  off. 
A  chart  which  outlines  the  building  sites  and  areas  in 
one  of  the  down  town  blocks  of  the  show  city,  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States,  is  shown  here.  This  block  is  at 
Fifteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue,  across  from  the 
United  States  Treasury.  The  block  is  typical.  It  is  un 
sightly.  The  many  buildings  which  are  squeezed  into  it 
serve  mainly  to  injure  one  another's  serviceableness.  The 
one  or  two  new  and  better  designed  structures  that  have 
been  built  in  the  block  have  their  attractiveness  and  use 
fulness  seriously  impaired  by  the  other  buildings  which 
are  crowded  against  them.  Just  look  at  that  block.  Now 
really,  could  anyone  sit  down  with  drawing  pencil  and 
paper  and  deliberately  lay  out  such  a  block,  and  then 
plan  to  fill  it  with  this  crowded  collection  of  ill-fitting 
buildings?  It  is  unthinkable.  The  human  mind  does 
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not  plan  things  in  such  a  confused  and  unserviceable 
manner.  This  block  with  all  its  confusion,  waste,  and 
unsightliness  is  there  merely  because  of  this  very  failure 
to  plan  it.  If  this  had  been  done,  there  would  be  order, 
efficiency,  and  beauty  where  there  is  now  ugliness,  chaos, 
and  inconvenience.  May  I  make  the  suggestion  that  the 
next  time  you  go  down  town,  that  you  look  up  from  the 
shop  windows  to  the  sky  line  of  buildings  in  some  block. 
Could  you  not,  even  without  architectural  training,  make 
a  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  appearance  of 
that  block?  Try  it.  I  think  you  would  be  suprised  to 
find  how  much  more  attractive  you  could  make  it  look. 
If  this  block  had  been  planned  according  to  our  cus 
tomary  standards  it  would  have  been  designed  to  contain 
either  one  fine  large  building,  occupying  the  entire  square, 
or  a  group  of  buildings  planned  so  that  they  would  not 
hinder,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  enhance  one  another's 
appearance  and  usefulness.  Such  a  planned  block 
clearly  would  be  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  present 
one,  crowded  as  it  is  with  a  mere  collection  of  inhar 
monious  buildings.  The  value  of  such  a  well  planned 
square,  however,  would  be  offset  by  the  unsightly  build 
ings  in  the  blocks  which  surround  it.  If  the  enthusiasm 
for  planning  were  extended  to  include  the  planning  of 
these  surrounding  squares,  an  attractive  section  noted  for 
its  beauty  and  order  would  be  gained  for  the  city.  Such 
a  beautiful  area,  however,  would  probably  be  marred  by 
being  encysted  in  a  slum  section  of  the  city,  or  possibly 
it  would  border  upon  a  noisy,  smoky  factory  district, 
or  upon  a  railroad  switch  yard.  In  order  that  the  value 
of  this  planning  should  not  be  destroyed  by  the  ugly 
and  ill-fitting  sections  adjacent  to  this  beautifully  planned 
area  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  scheme  of  plan 
ning  to  include  these  surrounding  sections  also.  But  why 
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should  the  planning  of  the  city  stop  there?  A  study  of 
the  bordering  sections  of  the  city  would  reveal  the  same 
weaknesses,  ugliness,  and  confusion;  and  show  the  same 
urgent  need  for  planning.  Once  the  process  of  planning 
has  begun,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  stopping  the  work 
short  of  planning  the  entire  city.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  city,  that  I  know  of,  which  would  not  gain  by  being 
planned. 

The  piecemeal  method  of  planning  a  city,  however,  is 
not  a  very  efficient  method  of  procedure.  It  is  better  to 
plan  not  piece  by  piece,  but  to  begin  with  a  clean  slate, 
and  plan  the  city  as  an  harmonious  whole.  The  best 
results  in  planning  the  layout  and  buildings  for  a  city, 
it  is  apparent,  could  not  be  attained  by  tearing  down  block 
after  block,  and  then  designing  anew  each  one  of  these 
blocks,  treating  them  as  if  they  were  separate  entities 
instead  of  the  closely  related  parts  of  a  general  plan.  If 
the  city  is  to  be  planned,  the  wiser  course  to  follow  would 
be  to  plan  it  as  a  whole,  and  as  efficiently  as  possible — 
plan  the  city,  its  streets,  its  buildings,  its  public  utilities, 
so  that  they  would  measure  up  to  certain  high  standards 
of  service  to  the  community;  such  as  standards  of  ef 
ficiency,  of  beauty,  of  convenience,  and  so  on.  Now  in 
order  to  be  in  a  position  to  design  to  advantage  the 
physical  plant  for  a  city,  its  great  spread  of  streets  and 
buildings,  its  parks  and  public  utilities,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  canvass  and  a  study  of  the  many  and  varied 
needs  of  the  community  for  whose  use  and  enjoyment 
the  city  is  to  be  designed.  Then,  with  the  needs  of  the 
community  made  clear,  and  with  the  desired  high 
standards  of  service  in  view,  the  system  of  zones  and 
streets  and  the  many  buildings  and  other  facilities  re 
quired  in  a  well  planned  city  could  be  designed  with  defi- 
niteness  and  precision.  It  was  from  such  a  point  of 
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view,  and  by  following  this  workable  procedure  that  each 
part  of  the  city  was  planned :  the  new  living  district  with 
its  resiances,  its  parking,  and  its  servisoriums ;  the  in 
dustrial  zone  with  its  new  order  of  transport  and  other 
industrial  facilities;  and  the  great  city  center  with  its 
orderly  arrangement  of  splendid  buildings,  beautiful 
parks,  drives,  and  promenades ;  as  well  as  the  other  facili 
ties  needed  by  the  community,  such  as  the  public  utilities, 
and  the  farm  zone. 

The  planning  of  the  city  was  handled  in  a  broad 
manner,  with  the  conscious  aim  to  avoid  placing  an  over 
emphasis  upon  some  one  aspect  of  the  city,  for  instance, 
upon  landscape  gardening  effects,  architectural  ensembles, 
business,  or  facilities  for  sports  and  recreation.  It 
was  not  the  purpose  to  design  a  sporting  city,  a  show 
city,  a  mill  town  or  a  get-rich-quick  city — a  one  interest 
city;  but  to  plan  that  broad  and  orderly  group  of  facilities 
which  are  needed  to  serve  the  varied  interests  of  a 
metropolitan  community.  In  the  interest  of  attaining  a 
well  proportioned  city,  one  that  would  serve  all  the  needs 
of  the  community,  the  mistake  of  making  a  pet  of  some 
one  need  and  then  specializing  on  its  provision,  and 
doing  this  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  other  legitimate  interests, 
should  be  avoided.  Common  sense  would  urge  that  due 
weight  should  be  given  to  the  value  of  each  need  in  the 
city,  and  that  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  the 
play  and  development  of  each  of  these  interests  in  as 
harmonious  a  manner  as  possible. 

NEW   CITY  LIFE. 

Every  city  has  its  characteristic  tone  or  local  color. 
And  so  has  the  new  city.  The  new  city  is  not  a  quaint 
old  town  with  the  people  in  it  repeating  the  meager  lives 
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of  by-gone  days.  Not  that  quaintness  has  no  value. 
Neither  is  it  one  of  those  repressed  and  provincial  resi 
dential  communities,  or  prettily  picturesque  satellite 
towns,  with  its  monotone  of  petty  living;  a  community 
too  cut  off  from  the  world  of  affairs  to  have  life  and 
charm,  or  energetic  endeavor  and  breadth  of  living.  Nor 
is  it  a  mill  town,  or  an  industrial  city  dominated  by 
smoking  factory  chimneys,  switch  yards,  and  foundries ; 
and  littered  everywhere  with  ash  heaps  and  piles  of  rust 
ing  iron,  and  pervaded  throughout  with  a  dull  and  heavy 
tone  of  hard  work,  grime,  and  heavy  muscled,  sweaty 
labor.  Nor  is  it  a  big  city  of  razzle-dazzle  and  tinsel 
gaiety,  with  a  background  of  slums  and  shadowed  all  the 
while  by  a  deep  undercurrent  of  fraud,  unwholesome 
living,  and  tragedy.  The  new  city  should  be,  and  is 
designed  with  the  not  unreasonable  hope  and  expecta 
tion  that  it  will  be  different  from  these.  The  new  city 
is  designed  to  be  a  beautiful  and  attractive  city,  an  archi 
tectural  treat;  but  it  is  also  planned  to  be  very  efficient. 
Its  unusual  facilities  are  arranged  in  such  an  orderly 
manner  that  the  people  may  use  them  and  go  about  their 
affairs  pleasantly,  and  with  more  poise,  and  less  distrac 
tion.  This  better  setting  is  designed  to  lift  city  people 
out  of  the  confused  and  jostling  world  of  pettiness,  ugli 
ness,  and  triviality  with  which  they  are  now  so  familiar. 
Instead  of  their  being  distracted  and  dragged  down  by 
this  swarm  of  petty  irritations  and  annoyances,  they  will 
be  surrounded  at  every  turn  by  better  facilities  and  a 
more  orderly  arrangement  of  them;  an  organization  of 
facilities  that  is  specially  planned  to  sustain  them  in  their 
endeavor  to  gain  competence,  poise,  leisure,  and  happi 
ness.  This  new  order  of  facilities  for  city  life  and 
aspiration  should  multiply  the  fruitfulness  of  the  powers 
with  which  human  beings  strive  for  a  fuller  and  richer 
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living  as  the  amplifier  magnifies  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice,  the  telescope  multiplies  the  power  of  vision,  or  the 
locomotive  speeds  the  slow  legs  of  man. 

The  new  city  is  planned  to  favor  the  more  attractive 
side  of  human  nature.  It  is  designed  to  serve  and  to 
satisfy  the  more  wholesome  interests  and  desires  of  peo 
ple.  The  many  shades  of  interests  of  the  people  which 
center  about  the  home,  its  life  and  activities  are  richly 
served  in  the  new  city.  It  is  designed  to  provide  more 
wholesome  surroundings  for  their  family  life,  and  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  people  for  attractive  and  com 
fortable  home  life.  The  new  city  frees  the  home  of  its 
many  worries,  and  makes  of  it,  not  a  place  of  daily 
drudgery  and  care,  but  a  place  of  pleasantness,  ease  and 
comfort  for  the  family  to  enjoy  during  their  leisure  hours. 
Distracted  and  wearied  people,  whose  nerves  are  frayed 
and  sensitive,  simply  cannot  form  for  one  another  a 
happy,  attractive,  and  pleasant  group.  When  the  people 
of  the  new  city  come  home  from  their  more  reasonable 
hours  of  work,  or  from  their  pleasure,  they  will  come 
fresh,  and  not  with  anticipations  of  dirty  dishes  and 
household  cares  awaiting  their  attention,  but  with  antici 
pations  of  comforts  and  pleasing  surroundings.  It  will 
help  the  fathers  and  mothers  to  bring  up  their  children  in 
a  wholesome  and  healthful  way.  The  resiances,  with 
their  unusual  conveniences,  will  prove  a  refreshing  relief 
to  many  mothers,  especially  to  those  who  have  long  en 
dured  the  hardships  imposed  by  cramped  living  quarters, 
without  conveniences,  privacy,  and  security,  and  that  are 
so  unfitted  for  the  raising  of  children,  that  they  make 
the  children  more  of  a  care  and  a  burden  than  a  source 
of  happy  interest  in  their  lives.  It  would  surely  prove  a 
great  blessing  to  these  mothers  to  have  access  to  the 
system  of  servisoriums,  which  would  save  them  many 
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worries  and  cares,  and  smooth  out  difficulties  for  them 
and  help  them  in  a  hundred  ways  in  their  efforts  to  raise 
their  children.  The  nurseries,  the  kindergartens,  the  play 
centers,  the  gardened  courts,  and  the  general  safety  of 
this  new  living  section  will  also  be  welcome  to  those 
mothers  whose  children  have  had  dirty  and  dangerous 
streets  and  alleys  as  the  only  place  in  which  to  play.  The 
city  is  planned  not  to  add  to  life's  difficulties,  but  to  be 
a  helpful  city.  Why  not? 

The  city  is  designed  to  be  a  pleasant  place,  too.  It  is 
devoid  of  the  spectre  of  poverty,  squalor,  and  disease 
which  haunts  the  poorer  sections  of  our  present  cities. 
These  darker  sides  of  our  present  city  life  are  not  brought 
into  the  new  city.  In  their  place  are  good  homes,  com 
fort,  sunshine,  and  happiness.  The  new  city  is  a  pleasant 
place  because  of  the  beautiful  surroundings  which  greet 
you  wherever  you  go,  surroundings  not  given  a  glossy 
and  over  ornate  beauty  in  the  interests  of  ungenerous 
show,  vanity,  and  display;  but  made  beautiful  because 
of  the  sheer  loveliness  of  things  that  are  beautiful  and 
the  joy  that  beautiful  and  attractive  things  give  to  all 
of  us.  It  is  a  pleasant  place  too — an  enjoyable  city — 
because  of  its  many  facilities  for  recreation,  for  fun, 
for  entertainment,  and  for  social  life  and  pastimes.  And 
all  these  desirable  facilities  are  not  left  scattered  about 
in  remote  and  inaccessible  places,  but  they  are  conven 
iently  grouped  so  that  they  will  be  readily  accessible,  in 
fact  at  your  elbow,  for  they  may  be  reached  merely  by 
a  few  steps  across  a  beautiful  court  or  two. 

The  new  city  is  also  a  healthful  city  because  of  its 
spick  and  span  cleanliness,  and  its  orderliness.  The 
homes  are  surrounded  with  attractive  parking,  the  air  is 
pure  and  fresh,  and  the  avenues  of  beautiful  buildings 
sparkle  in  the  sunshine  as  they  stretch  far  down  the 
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courts.  The  people  are  freed  of  the  nervous  strain  oc 
casioned  by  the  noise,  the  dangers,  and  the  feverish 
hurrying  of  our  commercial  cities.  The  city  is  designed  to 
have  a  different  atmosphere,  a  more  wholesome  tone. 
There  is  more  poise  among  the  people,  more  quiet,  more 
pleasing  sounds,  more  leisure,  and  more  opportunity  for 
its  fruitful  enjoyment.  The  new  city  is  not  a  smoke- 
laden,  dingy  city.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  beautiful,  bright, 
clean,  sunlit  city.  The  new  city,  unlike  most  of  our 
present  ones,  does  not  have  the  atmosphere  of  a  boiler 
factory,  the  air  being  rent  by  the  noise  of  ear  splitting 
whistles,  and  the  backfire  of  gas  engines,  with  all  pleas 
ing  sounds  drowned  in  the  roar  of  disorderly  street 
traffic,  and  in  the  deafening  rush  of  elevated  trains,  sub 
ways,  and  street  cars.  Instead  of  these  harsh  noises, 
of  things  grating  and  grinding,  one  hears  through  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  city,  the  welcome  sounds  of  people 
about,  their  speech  and  laughter;  and  as  one  moves 
through  the  courts,  there  comes  to  him,  intermingled  with 
the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  soft  strains  of  music  from 
an  orchestra,  or  perhaps  the  golden  notes  of  a  pipe  organ 
being  played  in  the  social  hall. 

The  new  city  is  not  a  city  of  strain,  confusion,  and  pell- 
mell  haste,  of  feverish  hurrying  hither  and  thither  to  get 
to  some  place,  or  to  do  something,  neither  of  which  would 
be  necessary  in  a  convenient  and  well  ordered  city.  Life 
and  energy  are  desirable.  We  like  to  feel  their  quick 
ening  verve  pulsating  about  us.  And  the  city  is  designed 
purposely  to  provide  more  ample  opportunities  for  an 
energetic  life,  for  achievement,  for  hopeful  and  joyous 
life  and  work.  The  city,  however,  is  not  designed  to 
be  a  place  of  strained  nerves,  of  hysteria,  of  overworked 
people,  of  people  with  haggard  and  worn  faces  and  un 
kempt  appearance.  It  is  expressly  designed  to  over- 
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come  and  make  unnecessary  the  nonsensical  rush  of  our 
commercial  cities,  which  great  to-do,  albeit,  accomplishes 
so  little  towards  promoting  a  wholesome  life  for  the 
many  people  who  throng  these  cities.  The  daily  lives 
of  the  people  in  this  planned  city  will  not  be  burdened 
with  strain,  insecurity,  overwork,  and  futile  hurrying. 
People  will  work  fewer  hours,  and  will  have  more  time 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  leisure  pursuits  and  activities. 
And  while  at  work  they  will  go  about  their  affairs  with 
more  poise  and  a  feeling  of  greater  assurance,  because 
there  will  be  less  jostling,  aimlessness,  and  confusion. 
The  people  will  accomplish  more  and  in  shorter  time  be 
cause  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  working  with  a 
well  organized  system  of  highly  efficient  aids  to  human 
endeavor. 

The  new  city  offers  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the 
growth  of  the  arts,  of  the  sciences,  and  of  social  inter 
course.  These  fine  and  enjoyable  interests  will  flourish, 
for  the  city  will  be  rich  in  opportunities  for  those  who 
like  such  pursuits.  It  is  provided  with  an  industrial 
equipment  of  such  great  efficiency  and  productive  power, 
that  many  people  hitherto  needed  in  industry  may  be 
spared  from  economic  pursuits,  and  thus  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  follow  their  hearts'  desires  and  enter  other 
attractive  fields  of  service  and  endeavor. 

THE  NEW  CITY  SHOULD  BE  BUILT  BE 
CAUSE  IT  OFFERS: 

I.  A  Constructive  Solution  of  the  Housing  Problem. 

The  living  section  of  the  new  city  should  be  built 
because  it  offers  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
methods  of  housing.  The  resiances  planned  for  the 
living  district  of  the  new  city  are  clearly  better  than  the 
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forms  of  housing  now  employed  in  our  unplanned  cities. 
To  build  the  resiances  would  be  taking  a  step  forward  in 
housing,  for  they  would  place  the  home  life  of  the  people 
upon  a  new  plane  of  comfort,  security,  and  commodious- 
ness.  The  resiances,  both  in  their  serviceableness  and  in 
their  generous  list  of  conveniences,  and  in  their  attrac 
tiveness,  their  privacy,  their  freedom  from  household 
cares,  and  in  the  roomy  comfort  which  they  provide,  far 
outstrip  the  present  forms  of  housing  in  our  commercial 
cities.  Moreover,  the  planned  living  section  of  the  city, 
with  its  atmosphere  of  beauty,  peace,  and  quiet,  makes 
the  home  suites  sheltered  there  a  more  attractive  dwell 
ing  place  for  the  family  during  its  leisure  hours,  and 
should  prove  a  welcome  relief  to  overstrained  city  nerves. 

The  resiances  are  something  new  in  housing,  and 
mark  a  new  era  in  home  comforts  for  the  city  dweller. 
It  is  fortunate  that  this  new  possibility  in  housing  is  now 
within  our  reach,  for  too  much  of  the  housing  in  our 
unplanned  cities  is  notoriously  bad.  Hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  people  are  denied  attractive  and  comfortable 
homes  for  their  family  life;  nevertheless,  because  of  the 
recent  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  building,  these  un 
wholesome  conditions,  instead  of  being  improved,  tend  to 
grow  worse.  We  even  hear  of  the  discouraging  talk 
of  building  apartments  without  heating  plants,  of  lower 
ing  the  already  lax  building  regulations,  and  of  still 
further  minimizing  space,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  building. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  become  discouraged,  to  lose 
heart,  and  to  begin  a  pell-mell  retreat  toward  housing 
conditions  that  are  worse.  There  is  too  much  at  stake 
for  that!  The  home  life  of  the  people  should  not  be 
sacrificed  in  this  way,  especially  when  such  a  sacrifice 
is  unnecessary.  These  discouraged  people  are  giving  up 
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too  easily,  without  even  informing  themselves  upon  the 
real  possibilities  of  housing.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
the  grave  consequences  of  almost  destroying  the  home 
life  of  the  city  dweller,  just  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  in 
need  of  being  bolstered  up.  This  is  another  case  in  which 
it  seems  darkest  before  dawn.  An  old  order  is  coming 
to  its  end,  and  we  are  in  the  throes  of  a  natural  transition 
to  something  new  and  better.  The  old  order  is  passing 
away  because  it  has  served  its  purpose — the  purpose  of 
a  pioneer  people.  It  filled,  after  a  manner,  a  need  for 
homes  by  a  people  whose  main  purpose  was  to  clear  a  new 
continent  and  to  make  it  habitable.  This  aim  was  so 
paramount  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  they  seemed 
to  live  to  work.  Work  and  a  place  to  work  in  were 
primary;  all  else  was  merely  an  afterthought.  The 
homes  of  the  people  were  an  after  consideration,  sec 
ondary  to  the  needs  of  industry ;  and  so  they  were  huddled 
in  the  towns  and  cities  which  were  built  about  the  mines, 
the  lumber  mills,  or  close  to  the  factories  in  which  the 
people  worked,  or  near  the  wharves  or  trading  posts 
where  a  change  in  the  mode  of  transportation  made  it 
necessary  to  unload  and  reload  goods. 

We  still  find  these  influences  dominating  the  housing 
situation.  This  is  shown  by  the  projects  called  "indus 
trial  housing/'  'such  as  those  undertaken  during  and  after 
the  war  which  were  carried  on  to  serve  primarily  the 
purposes  of  business,  and  only  secondarily  to  serve  the 
family  life;  the  home  life  being  treated  as  a  by-product 
to  industry.  But  this  old  order  of  temporary  and  make 
shift  housing  is  fast  going  to  seed,  as  may  readily  be 
observed  in  the  unkempt  living  sections  of  our  present 
cities.  City  people  should  have  some  new  and  better 
method  of  domiciling  the  family.  The  resiance  and  the 
planned  living  section  of  the  new  city  were  designed  to 
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fulfill  this  need  for  better  living  conditions  and  a  more 
pleasing  environment  for  the  home. 

City  people  surely  are  entitled  to  an  attractive  and 
homelike  atmosphere  for  their  family  life.  The  homes 
in  the  new  city,  therefore,  are  not  built  among  the  fac 
tories,  stores,  and  other  places  of  business,  but  are  given 
a  section  of  the  city  all  their  own,  where  conditions 
may  be  made  more  favorable  to  pleasant  home  life.  In 
such  a  home  section  the  home  may  have  an  environment 
more  suitable  to  wholesome  family  life.  The  resiances 
in  the  planned  living  section  are  given  a  beautiful  setting, 
for  they  are  surrounded  with  flowers  and  parking,  all  of 
which  lends  a  desirable  atmosphere  of  quiet  and  beauty 
to  the  living  section  of  the  city. 

The  reader  may  recall  this  living  section,  and  the 
character  of  its  layout  and  buildings.  There  are  no 
slums  there,  nor  do  the  homes  of  the  people  face  upon 
ugly,  dirty  streets  with  their  noisy  and  dangerous  traffic. 
This  planned  living  section  is  not  invaded  by  and  clut 
tered  up  with  places  of  business,  nor  are  there  the  de 
pressing  and  monotonous  barrack-like  rows  of  dark  and 
uncomfortable  houses  there,  exacting  their  unending 
burden  of  daily  care.  Instead,  the  living  portion  of  the 
city  is  like  a  landscaped  garden,  set  with  beautiful  and 
commodious  resiances,  which  shelter  the  sunlit  home 
suites  of  the  people.  The  cheerful  and  commodious 
home  suites,  kept  fresh  with  clean,  washed  air,  warmed 
in  the  winter  and  cooled  in  the  summer,  and  surrounded 
with  flowers  and  foliage,  put  family  life  upon  a  new  plane 
of  comfort  and  beauty  for  the  city  dweller.  Home  life 
in  these  new  and  well  equipped  resiances  will  reach  a  new 
order  of  comfort  and  attractiveness,  for  the  daily  round 
of  burdensome  household  cares  are  at  last  banished  from 
the  home  by  the  new  order  of  conveniences  which  are 
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provided  in  this  new  and  advanced  form  of  domiciling. 
The  home  in  the  new  city  thus  freed  of  household  cares 
and  intruding  activities  may  be  devoted  to  pleasant  home 
life,  which  in  these  convenient  and  substantial  resiances 
may  be  enjoyed  with  a  feeling  of  security,  comfort,  and 
a  desirable  degree  of  privacy.  Surely  the  people  in  this 
planned  city  will  be  domiciled  with  an  attractiveness  and 
a  comfortableness  hitherto  unknown  to  the  many  people 
who  lead  a  city  life. 

The  resiances  in  this  new  living  section  are  a  step 
forward  in  urban  living  and  should  appeal  to  those  inter 
ested  in  better  housing.  The  resiance  should  appeal 
not  only  because  it  provides  a  better  home  for  city  family 
life,  but  because  it  is  more  economical  both  in  its  cost 
of  construction  and  in  its  cost  of  upkeep.  The  resiances 
will  have  to  be  built  if  the  people  who  are  now  without 
homes  are  to  be  housed  at  all,  for  the  resiances  are  the 
only  desirable  form  of  domiciling,  the  cost  of  which  may 
be  brought  within  reasonable  limits.  The  old  methods 
of  housing  have  increased  in  expensiveness  until  their 
costs  have  reached  a  figure  which  is  almost  prohibitive. 
The  apartment  house  dweller  has  been  forced  to  live  in 
less  and  less  space,  being  reduced  from  the  five  and  six 
room  suite  to  the  three  and  four  room,  and  finally  to 
the  one  room  apartment  equipped  with  disappearing  fur 
niture.  This  is  making  a  joke  of  city  home  life.  It  is 
losing  all  comfort,  poise,  and  self-respect.  The  resiances 
in  the  planned  living  section  of  the  new  city  are  the 
practicable  solution  of  this  problem  of  cramped  living 
quarters,  of  excessively  high  rents,  and  the  almost  prohib 
itively  high  cost  of  building  construction.  The  resiance 
will  bring  these  costs  down  to  an  attainable,  or  home 
owning,  level  and  will  at  the  same  time  provide  a  new 
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and  superior  form  of  domicile  for  the  home  life  of  the 
city  dweller. 

If  one  pictures  to  himself  the  living  section  of  the 
new  city  so  that  he  feels  the  real  charm  and  beauty  of 
this  garden  spot  set  aside  for  city  home  life,  and  recalls 
the  marked  serviceableness  of  the  resiances  there  for  en 
joyable  family  life  carried  on  in  comfort,  security,  and 
privacy,  and  freed  from  household  drudgery  and  care, 
and  the  opportunities  provided  for  attractive  social  inter 
course,  recreation  and  entertainment  in  these  home  neigh 
borhoods,  he  will  be  impressed  with  how  far  the  planned 
living  district  of  the  new  city  is  in  advance  of  the  living 
sections  of  our  present  unplanned  cities.  Its  practicable 
nature  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  the  beautiful  buildings 
for  this  planned  section  with  their  superior  construction 
can  be  built  for  only  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  cubic  foot 
in  contrast  with  present  costs  of  forty  to  seventy  cents. 

//.     Better  Facilities  for  Education,  Recreation, 
and  Social  Life. 

The  servisoriums,  with  their  schools,  nurseries,  libra 
ries,  dining  halls,  gymnasiums,  and  the  many  other  en 
joyable  and  helpful  facilities  which  they  contain,  mark 
an  advance  in  'community  planning  and  should  be  included 
in  the  building  program.  They  offer  a  new  opportunity 
for  the  cultural  life  and  the  leisure  time  of  the  people — 
for  education,  recreation,  and  social  intercourse;  for  en 
tertainment  ;  and  for  the  pursuit  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  of 
investigation  and  discussion.  Some  facilities  of  this 
character  have  been  developed  in  our  unplanned  cities. 
We  find  them,  however,  scattered  inconveniently  about 
them ;  and  in  addition  they  for  the  most  part  are  not  very 
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satisfactory.  They  are  often  remote  from  the  homes  of 
the  people  and  this  discourages  the  use  of  them.  These 
facilities  also  are  expensive  to  maintain  and  are  often 
conducted  under  an  atmosphere  characterized  by  unwhole- 
someness.  Such  facilities  cannot  compare  with  those 
provided  in  the  system  of  servisoriums.  They  do  not 
compare  with  the  recreation  roof  gardens,  the  gymna 
siums,  the  promenades,  and  the  playgrounds  with  which 
these  servisoriums  are  equipped.  They  do  not  possess 
the  convenient  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  the  schools, 
nurseries  and  kindergartens  planned  for  these  service 
centers,  nor  can  they  match  the  splendid  social  halls, 
theaters,  club  rooms,  social  parlors,  and  the  spacious  and 
beautiful  dining  halls,  the  banquet  rooms,  and  the  dining 
decks  of  this  planned  city.  Such  an  array  of  conven 
ient  and  readily  accessible  facilities  for  pleasure,  enter 
tainment,  social  intercourse,  education,  and  recreation 
as  are  provided  in  the  servisoriums,  of  course,  cannot 
be  had  in  the  living  sections  of  our  present  unplanned 
cities. 

The  system  of  service  centers  in  the  living  section  of 
the  city  is  designed  to  provide  a  complete  equipment 
for  community  social  life  and  intercourse — for  community 
enjoyment,  education,  and  recreation.  These  centers  are 
also  equipped  to  relieve  the  homes  of  the  people  of  many 
petty  domestic  activities  and  cares.  They  will  free  the 
home  of  the  burden  of  elaborate  entertaining,  of  kitchen 
duties,  and  of  other  intruding  activities  which  mar  the 
home  life  and  occasion  much  petty  domestic  drudgery  and 
care.  Jhese  centers  of  services  to  the  people  also  offer 
many  opportunities  for  pleasure,  recreation,  and  other  en 
joyable  activities  for  the  children  and  the  young  people  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  provisions  made  in  the  servis 
oriums  for  the  activities  of  the  children  and  youths  of  the 
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neighborhood  for  their  play,  their  social  life,  and  their 
amusements,  are  such  that  these  activities  may  be  carried 
on  in  a  safe  and  attractive  place,  and  in  a  wholesome 
atmosphere.  Thus  parents  will  be  relieved  of  many  anxi 
eties  concerning  the  welfare  of  their  children.  These 
neighborhood  service  plants  will  prove  to  be  a  great 
blessing  to  mothers  and  fathers  who  have  to  face  the  prob 
lem  of  raising  and  educating  the  children  in  the  family. 

Every  local  neighborhood  in  the  living  section  of  the 
city,  of  course,  will  have  a  servisorium  of  its  own.  The 
local  neighborhoods  will  be  organized  about  them.  These 
centers  of  services  for  the  people  in  the  local  units  will 
differ  from  one  another  considerably  going  on  up  and 
down  the  scale  in  services  supplied,  in  costs,  and  in  ap 
pointments.  Starting  with  the  servisoriums  which  we 
have  described  as  the  minimum  plant  for  any  local  unit, 
the  other  neighborhoods  may  conduct  their  servisoriums 
upon  a  scale  of  services  and  costs,  and  may  develop 
social  customs  and  practice  in  and  about  them  to  suit 
their  tastes,  income,  and  ideas. 

The  services  provided  in  these  splendid  servisoriums, 
designed  to  foster  education,  community  life,  and  neigh 
borhood  activities  are  not  so  expensive  that  the  privilege 
of  using  them  could  be  enjoyed  by  only  a  few  people. 
The  services  which  they  render  are  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  people  in  each  local  neighborhood.  These  plants 
are  designed  so  that  methods  similar  to  those  employed  in 
constructing  the  resiances  may  be  used  in  building  them. 
By  employing  these  efficient  methods  instead  of  the  pres 
ent  handicrafts  and  small  scale  methods,  the  cost  of  con 
structing  the  servisoriums  may  be  brought  from  the  pres 
ent  range  of  forty-five  to  seventy  cents  for  somewhat 
similar  buildings  down  to  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  cubic 
foot. 
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In  these  days  of  depression  and  high  costs  people  are 
becoming  used  to  going  without  things,  to  living  in  smaller 
quarters  and  to  denying  themselves  much  that  they  would 
like  to  have.  To  people  whose  hopes  have  become  clouded 
by  such  an  atmosphere  it  may  seem  impossible  to  turn 
from  the  feeling  that  they  must  become  reconciled  to 
living  conditions  that  are  growing  worse  and  to  the  hard 
necessity  of  going  without  many  desirable  things ;  and  in 
stead  of  entertaining  these  forebodings,  to  hope  for  bet 
ter  things  and  look  forward  to  a  freer  and  more  com 
fortable  life,  to  better  homes  and  to  richer  opportunities 
for  pleasant  living.  This  new  city  with  its  beautiful 
living  section,  its  resiances,  and  its  system  of  servisoriums, 
whose  ample  services  are  readily  accessible  to  all,  does, 
however,  offer  such  an  opportunity  for  better  living.  The 
home  life  of  the  people  with  these  attractive  and  ad 
vantageous  surroundings  can  reach  a  new  level  of  comfort 
and  attractiveness.  The  servisorium  in  your  neighbor 
hood  offering  its  many  services  to  you,  your  children,  and 
your  home  will  relieve  you  and  your  family  of  many  cares 
and  worries  and  will  bring  contentment  and  comfort  to 
your  home,  as  sleep  refreshes  and  brings  needed  peace 
and  quiet  to  a  patient  fretting  with  fever.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  person  or  class  of  people  living  under 
the  disorderly  and  jarring  conditions  of  our  present  un 
planned  cities,  with  all  the  unnecessary  and  harmful 
stresses  and  strains  which  they  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
people  crowded  into  them,  would  not  be  better  off — 
much  better  off — enjoying  the  superior  advantages  of 
this  new  supercity;  for  they  would  have  the  advantages 
of  a  living  section  planned  with  care  to  make  life  more 
comfortable,  beautiful,  and  attractive ;  one  that  is  equipped 
with  a  system  of  servisoriums  to  smooth  out  the  many 
petty  cares  and  worries  of  home  and  neighborhood  life 
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and  to  bring  in  their  place  readier  opportunities  for  a 
more  interesting  and  enjoyable  life  with  more  social  in 
tercourse,  and  opportunity  for  achievement. 

Probably  most  of  the  readers  of  these  pages  have  not 
previously  had  their  minds  occupied  with  the  advantages 
of  a  servisorium,  and  therefore  have  not  studied  the 
opportunities  which  the  possession  of  one  in  the  neighbor 
hood  would  provide.  But  its  actual  advantages  can  be 
grasped.  You  can  readily  picture  to  yourself  the  large 
and  comfortable  rooms  and  spaces  in  the  servisorium, 
their  appearance  and  atmosphere,  and  the  services  they 
would  offer.  Suppose  it  is  one  of  those  evenings  when 
you  are  sitting  in  .your  home  or  your  room  and  have 
nothing  in  particular  to  do,  and  you  are  feeling  some 
what  restless.  What  would  the  servisorium  offer  you? 
The  weather  is  disagreeable.  A  November  rain  is  de 
scending,  filling  the  huge,  black  void  under  the  clouds 
with  a  wet,  chill  gloom.  The  gentle  warmth  and  comfort 
of  your  home  suite  seem  by  contrast  unusually  attractive. 
When  you  step  to  the  softly  curtained  windows  of  your 
suite  and  look  upon  the  court,  how  warm  and  peaceful 
and  cheerful  it  looks  upon  this  stormy  night  as  its  paths 
and  flowers  stretch  down  between  the  avenues  of  resiances. 
The  lights  in  the  court  have  been  turned  on  early  this 
evening  to  dispel  the  enfolding  gloom.  The  many  golden 
bulbs  along  the  upper  portions  of  the  resiances  shed  their 
soft  light  upon  the  flowers  blooming  by  the  walks.  They 
in  their  new  home  are  putting  forth  their  gayest  colors, 
happy  in  their  security  against  the  on-coming  winter. 
,The  gentle  illumination  also  makes  softly  visible  the  fa- 
9ades  of  the  resiances:  their  rich  network  of  color,  the 
tapestries,  and  the  patches  of  velvet  with  point  lace  spun 
over  their  soft  and  colorful  surfaces,  which  are  used 
to  decorate  the  fronts  of  the  buildings  facing  along  the 
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court.  As  you  look  from  the  window  contemplating  this 
unusual  scene,  the  gaze  of  your  eyes  alights  upon  a  gor 
geous  bird  caught  in  its  heavenward  flight  and  transfixed 
with  threads  of  gold  and  rich  deep  blue,  and  worked  into 
a  medallion  to  embellish  an  imposing  space  upon  a  resi- 
ance  front.  The  area  about  the  medallion  is  softly 
illuminated,  the  faint  light  revealing  merely  a  soft  deep 
haze  of  color  devoid  of  surface;  while  in  the  renter  the 
medallion  shines  forth  in  blue  and  gold  in  a  shaft  of  light 
that  seems  to  come  from  the  point  toward  which  the 
bird  was  aiming  in  its  upward  flight.  Then  you  recognize 
the  medallion  as  the  one  the  ladies  planned  and  executed 
in  the  ladies'  sewing  and  needle  arts  room  in  the  servis- 
orium.  And  you  recall  that  those  who  had  not  tried 
their  imaginative  ability  even  for  a  few  moments  and  so 
had  not  attempted  to  picture  to  themselves  the  appearance 
of  the  courts,  but  had  continued  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
grey  and  monotonous  streets  in  the  old  order  of  exposed 
city,  were,  upon  their  arrival  in  the  new  city,  surprised 
to  see  how  rich  in  color  and  beauty  the  courts  could 
be  made. 

Then  your  thoughts  turn  toward  the  servisorium.  The 
illuminated  windows  of  its  comfortable  rooms  and  spaces 
suggest  that  many  pleasant  activities  are  in  progress 
within  its  ample  interior.  If  you  did  not  care  to  go  down 
town  this  evening,  what  would  the  servisorium  offer  to 
you?  If  the  atmosphere  of  a  club  room  or  social  parlor 
suited  your  mood,  there  are  large  and  comfortable  rooms 
in  the  servisorium  devoted  to  these  purposes,  where  you 
could  rest  back  in  an  easy  chair  and  chat  with  your 
friends,  or  pick  up  a  magazine  or  paper  from  the  table 
and  read  awhile.  As  you  would  glance  up  from  your 
magazine,  you  would  observe  the  restful  manner  in 
which  the  room  was  furnished  and  the  cheerful  note 
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which  the  bowls  of  cut  flowers  from  the  hothouses  on 
the  roofs  of  the  resiances  lent  to  the  room.  If  you  pre 
ferred  to  browse  among  some  books  or  engage  in  more 
serious  reading,  there  would  be  the  attractive  library  at 
your  service.  If  you  felt  in  the  mood  for  dancing,  you 
could  go  to  the  splendid  social  hall  and  enjoy  there  the 
music,  the  lights,  and  the  polished  floor;  or,  if  you 
wished,  you  could  meet  your  friends  and  repair  to  a 
box  and  look  on.  If  you  preferred  recreation,  you  could 
go  to  the  gymnasium  or  take  a  refreshing  dip  in  the 
pool.  A  moving  picture  or  perhaps  a  play  by  one  of  the 
local  dramatic  clubs  would  be  on  in  the  local  theater,  if 
you  wished  to  attend.  If  you  were  a  member  of  one  or 
more  of  the  several  clubs  and  organizations  using  the 
servisorium,  you  could  join  your  friends  there  and  spend 
a  pleasant  evening  with  them  rehearsing,  planning,  chat 
ting,  and  discussing  and  getting  ready  perhaps  for  a 
forthcoming  production  to  which  all  were  looking  for 
ward  with  enthusiasm.  Or  it  may  be  that  this  is  the 
evening  that  you  are  to  join  your  friends  for  a  banquet 
on  the  delightful  dining  terrace.  These  are  some  of  the 
many  advantages  of  the  servisorium. 

///.     A  Step  Forward  in  Industrial  Efficiency. 

In  this  city  for  the  first  time,  there  is  incorporated  into 
the  plan  of  a  city  a  carefully  planned  industrial  center 
which  is  designed  to  provide  in  an  efficient  and  adequate 
manner  for  the  economic  needs  of  the  community.  It 
is  quite  apparent,  is  it  not,  that  no  community  has  ever 
worked  with  such  an  efficient  and  well  organized  group  of 
facilities  especially  planned  to  enable  it  to  produce  in  an 
economical  manner  those  material  objects  and  goods — the 
food,  the  clothing,  and  the  articles  of  interior  decoration 
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and  furnishing — which  are  needed  by  the  people  of  the 
city  to  maintain  their  standards  of  living?  The  planned 
industrial  section,  therefore,  should  be  retained  as  a  part 
of  the  city  plan  and  should  be  laid  out  and  be  built  because 
of  its  great  serviceableness. 

At  present  the  time  and  energies  of  the  people  in  our 
unplanned  cities  are  almost  monopolized  by  their  efforts 
to  provide  for  their  economic  needs.  City  people  are 
subjected  to  this  undue  drain  upon  their  time  and  energy 
because  the  methods  by  which  goods  are  handled  on  the 
way  from  the  producers  to  the  consumers  are  almost  in 
credibly  indirect  and  wasteful.  Goods  have  to  be  packed 
and  repacked,  loaded  and  unloaded  and  reloaded,  shipped 
all  over  the  map,  and  pass  through  a  host  of  middle 
men  enterprises — local  and  primary  markets,  commission 
houses,  stores,  venders,  and  hucksters, — before  they  reach 
the  consumer.  Because  of  the  confused  and  unplanned 
condition  of  business  in  our  cities  we  are  compelled  to 
sustain  twenty  thousand  costly  stores  and  offices  to  do 
the  work  that  three  hundred  well  located  and  well  coor 
dinated  stores  and  offices  could  do,  and  do  in  a  much  more 
adequate  and  efficient  manner.  Why  should  we  not  then, 
take  this  step  forward  in  industrial  efficiency  and  displace 
these  twenty  or  more  thousand  unnecessary  and  expensive 
forms  of  business  by  the  more  simple  and  efficient  in 
dustrial  and  commercial  organization  which  has  been 
planned  for  the  new  city?  The  industrial  and  business 
needs  of  the  community  would  be  served  more  efficiently, 
and  more  adequately.  A  much  higher  standard  of  living 
could  be  attained  by  the  people,  for  their  labor  would  be 
fully  twice  as  fruitful  as  it  is  now.  More  people  would 
have  more  time  for  other  attractive  pursuits.  People 
would  not  be  held  down  so  much  to  the  task  of  merely 
making  a  living.  LThey  would  have  more  time  for  thosd 
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interests  and  activities  which  lift  us  out  of  the  rut  and  the 
commonplace  into  a  finer,  richer,  more  enjoyable,  and 
more  worth  while  mode  of  living. 

The  reader  may  recall  how  the  planned  industrial  center 
together  with  the  outlying  farm  zone,  the  system  of  chain 
stores,  and  the  central  and  branch  offices  which  have 
been  worked  out  for  the  new  city  can  displace  thousands 
of  unnecessary  business  enterprises  which  now  clutter  up 
and  .burden  our  unplanned  cites.  We  have  shown  how 
after  eliminating  tens  of  thousands  of  costly  forms  of 
business  which  are  not  needed  in  the  planned  city,  the 
remaining  essential  factories,  stores,  and  offices  may  be 
organized  to  form  a  large  and  highly  efficient  system  of 
factories,  stores,  and  supply  depots,  the  business  of  which 
is  to  provide  in  as  economical  a  manner  as  possible  for 
the  industrial  and  business  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
city.  This  simplified  industrial  organization  is  designed 
to  forward  in  an  orderly  manner  the  productive  processes, 
advancing  them  without  waste,  strife,  or  confusion  in 
a  direct  path  from  the  starting  points  of  production  on 
the  farm  to  the  final  points  of  use  and  consumption  in  the 
city.  This  direct  method  of  linking  the  farm  zone  to  the 
factories  in  the  industrial  center  and  these  in  turn  to 
the  system  of  stores  and  central  offices  has  the  substantial 
merit  that  it  will  make  unnecessary  and  weed  out,  as  we 
have  shown,  tens  of  thousands  of  stores,  commission 
houses,  real  estate  offices,  banks,  investment  houses,  and 
brokers  which  the  ultimate  consumer  must  now  sustain 
to  be  able  to  rent  a  home,  invest  some  money,  or  purchase 
a  suit  of  clothes,  or  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  obtain  a 
quart  of  milk.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  great  elimi 
nation  of  costly  middlemen  and  other  unnecessary  enter 
prises  which  is  achieved  in  the  plan  of  industry  for  the 
new  city  should  serve  to  reduce  greatly  the  cost  of 
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handling  goods  and  of  conducting  business,  and  thus  will 
substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  the  city. 

Industry  as  at  present  carried  on  has  become  notor 
iously  top-heavy  with  overhead  charges.  Everybody,  it 
seems,  talks  now  about  the  great  overhead  and  its  crush 
ing  burden.  This  simplified  method  of  producing  goods 
and  distributing  them  through  the  large  stores  in  the 
down  town  shopping  center  and  the  system  of  local  stores 
in  the  servisoriums  will  serve  greatly  to  reduce  these  over 
head  charges.  The  overhead  charges  placed  against  a 
loaf  of  bread  or  some  biscuits  or  cakes  that  come  to  your 
table  will  be  very  little,  it  should  be  evident,  when  that 
bread  or  cake  comes  to  you  through  so  few  instrumentali 
ties,  coming  as  it  does  in  a  direct  route  from  the  wheat 
field,  to  the  mill,  to  the  bakery,  to  the  serving  kitchen,  and 
then  to  your  table.  The  overhead  expenses  for  book 
keeping,  office  supplies,  losses,  advertising  and  display 
arising  along  this  unwasteful  and  direct  path  should  be 
very  little.  That  is  evident,  is  it  not  ?  Further  the  direct 
linking  of  the  farm  and  the  factories  in  the  industrial 
center  with  the  system  of  stores  and  kitchens  planned  for 
the  city  will  make  unnecessary  a  vast  amount  of  packing, 
crating,  and  the  putting  up  of  goods  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  small  tin  cans,  jars,  glasses,  and  paper  cartons  which 
then  have  to  be  shipped  all  about  the  country.  The  goods, 
coming  directly  from  the  bakery  and  the  other  specialty 
kitchens  to  the  serving  kitchen,  then  to  your  table,  will 
arrive  in  a  fresher  and  better  condition.  The  expenses 
of  marketing  goods  by  the  old  roundabout  methods  have 
increased  until  the  small  individual  containers  in  which 
the  goods  are  put  up  often  cost  more  than  the  products 
they  contain,  and  the  advertising  still  more.  Such 
methods  of  handling  goods  are  too  costly.  They  are  too 
delaying  and  too  wasteful.  The  elimination  of  these 
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wastes  in  the  new  city,  which  are  estimated  by  industrial 
engineers  after  lengthy  and  careful  investigation  to  be 
as  high  as  fifty  per  cent  in  leading  industries,  will  advance 
industrial  efficiency  and  serve  to  reduce  the  cost  and  im 
prove  greatly  the  standard  of  living  in  the  new  city. 

The  farm,  the  planned  industrial  center,  the  system  of 
stores  and  offices  which  have  been  designed  for  the  new 
city  to  serve  the  economic  needs  of  the  people  living  there, 
are  placed  upon  a  more  rational  basis.  Indeed  they  are  so 
much  more  simplified  and  efficient  that  they  mark  a  not 
able  stride  forward  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial 
methods.  Viewed  from  the  angle  of  income  the  system 
of  farms,  factories,  stores,  and  offices  of  the  new  city 
is  so  efficient  that  it  will  double  the  income  of  the  people. 
Or  viewed  from  the  angle  of  lowered  cost  of  producing 
and  handling  goods,  it  will  cut  the  cost  of  living  in 
half  for  the  people  in  the  new  city.  Instead  of  paying 
fourteen  to  sixteen  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk  you  need 
pay  in  the  new  city,  with  its  simplified  methods  of  hand 
ling  and  distributing  milk,  only  seven  cents.  Why  should 
it  cost  more?  Why  continue  to  pay  this  and  other  high 
prices  which  are  due  largely  to  unnecessarily  complicated, 
inefficient,  and  now  obsolete  methods?  Why  run  the 
danger  of  eating  food  that  has  not  been  properly  handled 
when  you  could  enjoy  healthful,  fresh,  and  wholesome 
food  in  the  new  city  where  you  would  know  that  the 
food  was  handled  at  every  point  in  a  clean  and  expedite 
manner,  and  where  you  could  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
served  with  a  superior  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
fresh  from  orchard,  greenhouse,  or  garden?  Why  sus 
tain  a  long  string  of  middlemen  to  get  a  slice  of  bread 
upon  your  table  when  none  of  these  middlemen  is  really 
essential  to  the  process?  Why  not  avoid  this  confusion 
and  save  all  its  attendant  expense  and  be  able  to  eat 
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a  good  meal  with  your  family  and  friends  in  a  place  of 
beauty  with  lights  and  music  and  a  pleasing  social  at 
mosphere,  and  enjoy  all  this  without  having  to  worry 
about  its  high  cost  ?  Why  be  forced  to  pay  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  for  some  furniture  which  you 
need  to  decorate  your  home  and  make  it  comfortable 
and  beautiful,  when  in  the  new  city  it  would  be  placed  in 
your  home  suite,  fresh  and  new,  without  a  scratch  or  mar 
for  sixty  dollars.  Furthermore,  why  not  secure  the  fur 
niture  you  desire  without  having  to  deal  with  sham,  fraud, 
or  misrepresentation,  but  obtain  it  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pleasant  helpfulness? 

Not  only  will  the  cost  of  food,  shoes,  clothing,  furni 
ture,  and  other  necessities  and  comforts  be  cut  in  half 
by  the  economical  methods  employed  in  the  new  city ;  but 
with  its  advanced  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating,  its 
planned  system  of  transportation,  its  readily  maintained 
cleanliness,  its  simplified  methods  of  removing  garbage 
and  waste,  and  with  the  small  police  force  which  is  re 
quired  in  the  absence  of  slums  and  an  underworld  and 
congested  street  traffic,  the  new  city  will  lighten  the 
burden  of  municipal  taxation  for  these  purposes.  There 
will  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  your  expenses  for 
transportation;  and  your  bills  for  heat,  light,  gas,  and 
telephone  service  will  be  lower.  At  every  turn  you  will 
meet  with  a  lower  scale  of  charges  than  you  are  accus 
tomed  to  paying  in  our  present  cities  and  at  the  same 
time  you  will  enjoy  better  services. 

The  greater  efficiency  attained  in  the  new  city  will 
serve  to  reduce  the  harshness  of  the  struggle  for  a  living. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  better  organization  of  the 
economic  facilities  needed  in  the  city  should  not  promote 
a  greater  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  people  and 
draw  them  more  closely  together  in  ties  of  good  will.  The 
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better  organization  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
facilities,  and  the  change  in  emphasis  from  straining  for 
profit  and  volume  of  trade  to  a  more  rational  degree  of 
interest  in  service  should  serve  to  reduce  the  inclination 
and  the  occasions  for  bitter  industrial  and  commercial 
strife.  And  the  invitation  to  take  advantage  and  cheat, 
to  push  and  shove,  and  to  engage  in  sharp  and  cunning 
practices  will  not  be  so  insistent.  The  orderly  scheme 
of  industrial,  commercial,  and  office  services  planned  for 
the  new  city  should  eliminate  much  of  the  crude  and 
uncouth  practice,  and  enmity,  and  petty  bickering  that 
pervade  our  present  order.  Our  relations  should  become 
more  pleasant  and  our  dealings  more  graceful. 

It  offers  a  still  further  advantage.  We  have  staked  our 
happiness  too  much  on  what  we  can  buy  in  a  department 
store.  I  believe  that  nearly  every  one  feels  that  a  little 
restraint  is  needed  here;  not  that  the  things  we  buy  in 
them  have  no  value  and  are  to  be  sneered  at.  But  a  shift 
in  some  degree  to  the  inclusion  of  a  greater  diversity  of 
interests  is  dictated  by  common  sense  and  the  desire  for 
a  greater  breadth  of  living  and  an  interest  in  a  more 
rounded  out  human  nature.  The  commercial  facilities 
for  the  city  are,  therefore,  designed  to  take  a  more  proper 
position  among  the  scheme  of  facilities  provided  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  community;  this  interest  not  attempting 
to  dominate  by  a  too  raucous  clamoring  for  trade,  and 
an  uncouth  pushing  and  shoving  with  "go-get  it"  methods ; 
but  with  more  poise  and  without  envy  seeking  to  co 
operate  with  the  other  interests  and  activities  in  the  city 
to  provide  a  well  proportioned  group  of  services  to  the 
community. 

This  system  will  give  the  people  more  leisure,  more  time 
for  other  activities.  When  they  are  relieved  of  industrial 
pursuits  at  three  or  half  past,  or  perhaps  at  two-thirty, 
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in  the  afternoon  they  will  have  more  time  for  education, 
recreation,  entertainment  and  social  enjoyments.  The 
time  thus  gained  need  not  be  wasted,  which  is  quite  usual 
now  because  there  is  nowhere  to  go  or  nothing  to  do, 
for  the  new  city  is  replete  with  facilities  near  at  hand 
and  down  town  to  keep  one's  leisure  time  well  occupied. 
Life  in  the  new  city  will  become  freer  and  more  secure, 
and  the  anxieties  concerning  old  age  and  possible  want 
will  be  banished.  The  new  city  will  open  up  for  many 
people  a  new  prospect  in  life.  The  outlook  will  seem 
brighter,  more  hopeful,  more  attractive,  for  the  city  will 
be  filled  with  beauty,  comfort,  and  opportunity.  A 
thousand  and  one  forms  of  ugliness,  petty  practices,  and 
useless  nagging  cares  and  worries  which  arise  from  the 
chaos  and  confusion  in  our  unplanned  cities  will  be  swept 
aside ;  and  in  their  place  will  be  order,  efficient  activities, 
and  a  splendid  array  of  services  to  help  make  life  richer, 
more  self  respecting,  and  enjoyable.  The  new  city  is 
designed  to  be  a  place  of  poise,  of  vision,  and  to  offer  a 
scale  of  opportunities  and  undertaking  more  commensu 
rate  with  the  largeness  of  outlook  the  modern  man  and 
woman  are  capable  of. 

IF.  A  New  Down  Town  Section. 

The  new  city  also  contains  a  city  center  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  attractiveness.  This  great  center  should  be 
retained  as  an  important  part  of  the  city  plan  and  be 
built  because  it  renders  a  host  of  valuable  services  to  the 
people  of  the  city.  This  great  center  contains  a  finely 
situated  and  a  most  attractive  shopping  district,  a  group 
of  monumental  public  buildings,  and  a  great  recreation 
lake  and  park.  It  also  contains  a  center  for  higher  educa 
tion,  and  a  convenient  and  beautiful  office,  hotel,  and 
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theater  section.  This  down  town  center  is  a  new  sort 
of  thing.  The  down  town  portions  of  our  cities  have 
not  been  planned  and  laid  out  with  a  view  to  attractive 
ness,  convenience,  and  serviceableness.  The  result  has 
been  great  confusion  and  ugliness.  By  carefully  planning 
this  important  section  of  the  new  city  quite  valuable  gains 
have  been  secured  as  we  have  seen. 

This  down  town  center  is  well  located,  being  situated 
so  that  it  is  readily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
It  contains  a  new  order  of  concealed  traffic  facilities  which 
will  keep  this  beautiful  section  attractive  and  safe.  It 
supplies  the  people  with  a  wide  variety  of  desirable  serv 
ices.  It  is  the  center  of  government,  of  education,  of 
social  life,  of  business,  and  of  shopping.  It  is  the  center 
for  the  city  wide  forms  of  sport,  recreation,  fun  and  en 
tertainment.  It  is  the  central  meeting  place  for  organiza 
tions,  artistic,  scientific,  discussive,  and  investigative.  It 
is  designed  to  give  recognition  and  opportunity  for  de 
velopment  to  those  who  have  abilities  and  interests  in  the 
social,  artistic,  recreational,  religious,  and  educational 
activities  of  the  city.  Thousands  will  come  down  to  this 
great  center  to  shop,  to  enjoy  its  beautiful  buildings,  its 
promenades,  the  lake,  and  drives.  Thousands  more  will 
come  to  use  its  extensive  and  attractive  facilities  for  rec 
reation  and  entertainment,  or  to  listen  to  the  music  and 
see  the  flowers  and  fountains  and  stroll  pleasantly  about. 
Why  should  not  this  beautiful  center  be  built? 

IN    CONCLUSION. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  there  have  been  described  the 
general  plan  and  the  physical  equipment  for  a  new  type 
of  city.  This  new  city  possesses  a  design  and  an  equip 
ment  of  buildings  and  other  facilities  needed  for  city 
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life  and  endeavor  which  are  supposed  to  mark  an  advance 
upon  those  of  our  unplanned  cities.  The  new  city  is  not 
designed  to  surpass  our  present  cities  in  mere  expensive- 
ness  and  in  extravagant  luxuriousness — to  be  a  magnified 
Versailles.  That,  it  is  not.  It  was  planned  for  the 
more  commonsense  purpose  of  making  the  city,  which  has 
come  to  be  the  home  of  many  millions  of  people,  a  more 
wholesome  and  effective  place  in  which  to  live  and  to 
work,  and  to  raise  a  family  and  to  enjoy  life. 

The  new  city  is  more  favorable  to  these  wholesome 
purposes  of  mankind  because,  in  the  first  place,  its  general 
plan  is  more  orderly,  more  serviceable,  and  also  more  at 
tractive  than  are  the  arrangements  in  our  unplanned  cities. 
The  system  of  zones  and  centers,  the  avenues  and  con 
courses,  and  the  traffic  systems  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  layout  of  streets,  alleys,  and  thoroughfares  of 
our  present  communities.  These  important  improve 
ments  make  the  city  more  beautiful  and  more  convenient. 
They  also  make  it  easier  to  go  about  from  one  part  of  the 
city  to  another.  It  provides  a  better  home  for  the  people 
because  its  facilities  for  their  family  life  and  for  their 
social  activities  are  better.  To  attain  this  better  service, 
the  city  is  provided  with  a  new  feature — a  parked  living 
section  which  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  new  and 
advanced  form  of  city  domicile,  the  resiance,  for  those 
who  prefer  it.  This  beautiful  living  section  has  a  still 
further  advantage  possessed  by  none  of  our  unplanned 
cities;  namely,  a  complete  system  of  service  centers  de 
signed  to  cater  to  the  educational,  the  recreational,  and  the 
other  modern  social  needs  of  city  people. 

The  new  city  is  not  only  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
but  it  is  also  a  better  place  in  which  to  work.  The  hours 
of  work  will  be  shorter.  The  city  may  begin  its  leisure 
period  at  about  three  or  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  The 
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people  may  work  in  the  morning  and  have  the  afternoon 
and  evening  free  to  enjoy  in  recreation,  pastimes,  social 
life,  education,  and  entertainment.  The  working  condi 
tions  also  will  be  more  attractive,  the  heavier  strains 
upon  muscle  and  nerves  will  be  relieved  by  better  facili 
ties  and  organization,  and  the  shorter  hours  of  work 
will  make  it  easier  to  maintain  a  more  uniform  and  a 
higher  grade  of  industry  while  the  people  are  employed 
at  farm,  factory,  office,  or  school.  The  productive  out 
put  will  be  greater,  and  consequently  the  standard  of  liv 
ing  of  the  people  will  be  improved.  This  may  by  achieved 
because  the  farming  and  industrial  facilities  are  a  vast 
improvement  upon  present  day  equipment  and  arrange 
ment  ;  and  in  addition  the  commercial  and  financial  facili 
ties  are  so  planned  that  the  great  wastes,  the  excessive 
and  unnecessary  duplication  of  business,  and  the  top-heavy 
overhead  which  is  so  characteristic  of  present  day  practice 
are  avoided.  The  new  city  is  thus  not  only  very  beautiful 
architecturally,  but  it  is  also  very  efficient.  Indeed,  the 
new  city  will  for  the  first  time  provide  a  completely 
planned  physical  equipment  for  the  life  and  work  of  city 
people. 

This  great  physical  plant  provides  not  only  a  superior 
tool  with  which  the  people  of  the  city  may  promote  their 
welfare,  but  also  a  system  of  buildings  and  facilities 
which  are  so  designed  that  they  can  be  fabricated  and 
erected  with  a  reduction  in  costs  that  is  so  marked  that 
the  people  happily  will  be  able  to  build  and  own  this 
splendid  organization  of  buildings  and  other  utilities. 

We  are  still  building  new  cities  following  the  old  costly 
methods  and  are  busy  enlarging  our  present  ones  in  the 
same  expensive  and  wasteful  manner.  Now  if  we  can 
build  cities  for  substantially  less  than  they  are  now  costing 
us  to  build  and  to  enlarge — and  this  we  have  seen  we  can 
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do — and  if  we  can  at  the  same  time  secure  a  better  city 
with  superior  buildings  and  facilities,  it  would  seem  to 
be  only  common  sense  to  cease  wasting  so  much  money 
upon  the  old  arrangements,  and  turn  to  the  new  city 
with  its  better  plan  and  more  efficient  methods,  and  gain 
thereby  a  city  which  at  every  point  is  far  in  advance  of 
our  present  unplanned  cities.  Are  not  those  who  persist  in 
investing  their  money  in  these  old  patterns  like  those  who 
invested  in  stage  coaches  when  the  people  were  going  to 
ride  in  vestibuled  trains,  or  in  antiquated  kerosene  lamps 
when  electric  lights  were  available?  Why  continue  to 
make  this  mistake  ? 

The  city  should  appeal  to  a  wide  range  of  people.  The 
new  city,  for  instance,  should  prove  of  interest  to  in 
vestors.  It  opens  up  to  them  a  new  and  attractive  in 
vestment  in  a  new  field,  offering  an  unusually  high  degree 
of  security.  The  city  enjoying  the  advanced  form  of 
financing  outlined  could  readily  pay  a  reasonable  return, 
in  keeping  with  the  unusual  security  it  would  offer,  for 
the  funds  that  were  invested  in  its  securities ;  these  funds 
being  used  to  help  build  its  many  beautiful  and  permanent 
buildings,  its  public  utilities,  and  the  other  facilities  needed 
in  the  city. 

The  new  city  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to  satisfy 
the  desire  of  people  for  better  homes.  The  home  suites 
in  the  resiances,  as  we  have  seen,  are  an  advance  upon 
the  housing  methods  of  our  present  cities.  The  new 
city  not  only  offers  those  who  desire  a  good  home  an 
advanced  form  of  city  domicile,  but  it  provides  the  means 
of  securing  this  new  type  of  home  at  a  cost  that  is  merely 
nominal  compared  with  the  high  costs  the  home  builder 
faces  in  our  present  cities.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  securing 
and  of  keeping  up  a  beautiful,  comfortable,  and  attractive 
home  in  the  new  city  is  so  much  less  than  the  almost 
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prohibitive  amounts  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  pay  for 
makeshift  homes  in  the  cramped  quarters  of  our  apart 
ment  houses  and  tenements,  that  the  many  people  who 
have  been  denied  a  good  home  because  of  this  excessive 
expense,  may  now  have  their  desire  for  an  attractive  and 
comfortable  home  fulfilled  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  new  city  should  appeal  to  the  farmers  who  would 
like  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  city,  its  educational 
and  many  other  opportunities,  and  yet  be  able  to  follow 
the  attractive  agricultural  callings.  It  should  appeal  to 
technically  trained  men,  to  artists  and  scientists  and  to 
professional  men,  because  of  the  many  opportunities  it 
offers  for  the  effective  employment  of  their  knowledge 
and  skill.  They  especially  should  feel  more  at  home  in 
and  enjoy  a  city  that  is  planned  to  conduct  its  technical 
affairs  in  the  atmosphere  of  science  and  art,  one  whose 
plan  and  organization  are  based  upon  the  best  in  the  great 
fund  of  modern  practical  technical  knowledge.  In  our 
present  cities  there  is  everywhere  too  great  a  discrepancy 
between  our  practice  and  the  modern  fund  of  informa 
tion  concerning  how  to  do  things  in  a  better  way.  Every 
informed  person  is  only  too  painfully  aware  of  this  large 
and  unnecessary  discrepancy  between  present  day  knowl 
edge  and  present  day  practice.  Technically  and  profes 
sionally  trained  men  and  women  should,  therefore,  enjoy 
a  city  where  practice  approximates  so  much  more  closely 
our  knowledge  of  the  more  efficient  ways  of  doing  the 
world's  work.  The  city  should  appeal  to  mothers  and 
fathers  because  it  would  surround  their  homes  with  com 
fort  and  their  children  with  security  and  opportunity. 
.Would  you  not  like  to  give  your  children  the  great  ad 
vantages  and  opportunities  of  this  planned  city? 

The  city  should  appeal  to  all  those  who  entertain  a 
generous  and  progressive  outlook  upon  life.  The  city 
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offers  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  those  who  are  ready 
to  sponsor  a  great  and  wholesome  movement  for  human 
ity.  Twelve  to  fifteen  million  dollars  is  a  small  sum  in 
these  days  of  hundred  million  dollar  gifts  and  projects, 
and  yet  this  sum  is  sufficient  to  give  to  the  world  this 
new  supercity.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  an  opportunity  to 
accomplish  so  much  for  such  a  sum  of  money  presents 
itself.  To  finance  and  build  the  new  city  is  not  to  enter 
the  field  of  charity  and  to  weaken  and  pauperize  the 
people  with  gifts  which  would  soon  leave  only  renewed 
discontent.  On  the  contrary,  to  build  this  new  city 
would  be  to  give  the  people  poise,  competence,  and  in 
spiration,  for  it  would  place  in  their  hands  a  great  instru 
ment  for  the  effective  promotion  of  their  welfare;  an 
organization  and  an  equipment  that  is  so  efficient  and  of 
such  great  productive  power  that  it  would  constitute  a 
new  force  for  human  progress. 

The  beauty  of  the  new  city,  its  great  producing  power, 
its  facilities  for  better  living,  for  comfortable  home  life, 
and  for  freer  and  broader  human  intercourse,  and  its  op 
portunities  for  great  movements  in  the  field  of  con 
structive  endeavor  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and  social 
service — all  these  advantages  of  the  new  city  would  place 
city  life  on  a  new  plane;  and  the  better  qualities  of  human 
nature  would  be  given  an  encouragement  and  a  fruit- 
fulness  such  as  the  populations  of  our  cities  have  never 
before  enjoyed.  Why  should  not  a  city  which  would 
do  so  much  good,  which  is  so  thoroughly  planned,  which 
could  so  readily  be  built,  and  which  is  of  such  beauty, 
efficiency,  and  productive  power — why  should  not  such 
a  newer  and  better  order  of  city  be  built? 

At  this  time  when  the  discontented  in  such  large  num 
bers  are  blindly  floundering  for  a  change  of  any  sort, 
it  is  fortunate  that  there  is  available  a  practicable  and 
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constructive  means  to  avoid  strife,  and  to  peacefully  bend 
the  energies  of  the  people  to  more  fruitful  ways.  Now 
is  the  time  to  set  in  motion  this  great,  good,  and  con 
structive  program. 

No  one  truly  interested  in  the  outcome  of  humanity's 
struggle  for  a  more  secure,  fruitful,  and  satisfying 
existence  can  remain  indifferent  to  a  program  which 
provides  such  a  definite,  practicable,  and  mechanically 
superior  means  of  avoiding  want  and  destruction,  and  of 
gaining  a  better  living  for  humanity  and  prosperity  for 
all,  through  the  more  bounteous  productivity  of  better 
tools  and  the  opportunity  for  a  more  cooperative  and 
generous  spirit  in  the  use  of  them. 

If  that  is  the  way  you  feel,  join  our  association,  and 
let  it  be  a  million  strong,  and  we  shall  stand  loyally  by 
one  another  and  build  the  new  city.  Then  perhaps  in 
time  a  great  cooperating  chain  of  these  supercities  will 
embellish  the  broad  spaces  of  our  great  land,  and  life  for 
many  people  will  become  freer,  more  beautiful,  and 
evolved  amid  more  favorable  surroundings.  The  unusual 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  you  to  be  one  of  those 
who  helped  to  bring  all  this  about.  Will  you  join  us? 


THE  END 


